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mpue two publications which we have chosen to head this 

article, possess considerable merit, and we do not hesitate 
to recommend them to our readers, as worthy of an attentive 
perusal. 

The first, though no name appears in the title-page, is the 
acknowledged production of a ieaens and tried friend of the 
people. It consists of a series of essays, all of which, except 
the last, appeared nearly two years since in a weekly newspaper. 
It comprises a summary exposure of many of the abominations 
contained in what is called the Law of Libel, as well as in the 
administration of that Law; and a brief review of the acts of a 
body of men, now sunk into obscurity, who were at one time 
notorious under the name of the Constitutional Association. We 
will not say that the author has completely exhausted the sub- 
ject; but we consider no small praise to be his due, for having 
said so much, and so much to the purpose, in the narrow com> _ 
pass within which, by the original design, he was unavoidably 
confined. 

Mr. Mence’s work attracted our attention, from being adver- 
tised as dedicated to the Constitutional Association. What might 
be expected from a work, appearing under such auspices, our 
readers have no occasion to be informed. We, however, had 
not proceeded far in the perusal, before we found Mr. Mence 
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to be, not a humble -aspirant after ministerial patronage, con- 
tent to lend himself to the purposes of those who would keep 
the human mind in perpetual bondage; but one who does not 
shrink from exposing, even at the risk of his professional 
success, the vices of existing institutions; one who dares give 
utterance to great and important truths, however little accept- 
able to the rich and powerful; and who would be, for that 
reason alone, deserving of high praise, had he executed his:task 
with far less ability than he hes displayed. 

Without entering into a critical examination of the merits 
and defects of these two works, we embrace this opportunity 
of delivering our sentiments upon the highly important subject 
to which they refer: availing ourselves of the language of either 
or both of them, as often as it appears peculiarly adapted to 


our purpose. 

We shall divide our remarks into two parts; in one of which 
we shall discuss the general question, to what extent restraints 
upon the freedom of the press can be considered as warranted 
by sound principles of political philosophy; and in the other, 
we shall take a brief review of the En lish Law, and of the 
doctrines of English Lawyers, on this subject: and we pledge 
ourselves to prove, that the Law of England is as unfavourable 
to the liberty of the press, as that of the most despotic govern- 
ment which ever existed; and, consequently, that whatever 
degree of that liberty is enjoyed in this country, exists, not in 
consequence of the law, but in spite of it. 

The general question has usually been disposed of in a very 
summary way. It has, in fact, been regularly assumed, first, 
that to employ the press in any other than a certain manner, 
is jnnennetedhiy wicked; and secondly, that, for this reason, 
it is the duty of the magistrate to prevent it, by fine and 
imprisonment, if not by means still more certainly and more 
promptly effectual. 

The author of the article “ Liberty of the Press,” in the 
Supplement to the Encyclopedia Britannica, has, however, set 
the example of rather a different sort of reasoning ; and (what 
was never completely or consistently done before) he has point- 
ed out the considerations on which this question realiy turns. 
We have no higher ambition than that of treading in his steps ; 
and, taking his principles as our guide, we shall endeavour to 
unravel the sophistry, and expose the mischievous designs of 
the enemies to free Seceision 

That the press may be so employed as to require punishment, 
we are very far from denying : it may be made the instrument 
of almost every imaginable crime. 
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“ There is scarcely a right,* for the violation of which, 
scarcely an operation of government, for the disturbance of 
which, the press may not be employed as an instrument. The 
offences capable of being committed by the press are indeed 
nearly coextensive with the whole field of delinquency. 

“ It is not, however, necessary to give a separate definition of 
every such violation or disturbance, when committed by the 
press, for that would be to write the penal code a second time; 
first describing each offence as it appears in ordinary cases; 
and then describing it anew for the case in which the press is 
the particular instrument. 

“ If, for the prevention of the violation of rights, it were 
necessary to give a separate definition, on account of every 
instrument which might be employed as a means of producing 
the several violations, the penal code would be endless. In 

eneral the instrument or means is an immaterial circumstance. 

he violation itself, and the degree of alarm which may attend 
it, are the principal objects of consideration. If a man is put 
in fear of his life, and robbed of his purse, it is of no conse- 

uence whether he is threatened with a pistol, or with a sword. 
n the deposition of a theft, of a fraud, or a murder, it is not 
necessary to include an account of all the sorts of means by which 
these injuries may be perpetrated. It is sufficient if the injury 
itself is accurately described. The object is, to prevent the 
injury, not merely when produced by one sort of means or 
another sort of means, but by any means. 

“ As far as persons and property are concerned, the general 
definition of the acts by which rights are liable to be violated, 
has always been held sufficient; and has been regarded as 
including not less the cases in which the instrumentality of the 

ress has been employed, than those in which any other means 
toe been employed to the same end. Nobody ever thought 
of a particular law for restraining the press on account of the 
cases in which it may have been rendered subservient to the 
perpetration of a murder or theft. It is enouga that a law is 
made to punish him who has been guilty of the murder or theft, 
whether he has employed the press or any thing else as the 
means for accomplishing his end.+ 





* Article ‘‘ Liberty of the Press’? (in the Supplement to the Enc. Brit. 
near the beginning). This invaluable essay is from the pen of Mr. Mill, 
the historian of British India. 

+ Montesquieu saw pretty clearly the only case in which the expression 
of opinions and sentiments could be a fit object of punishment: although 
he did not venture to extend the doctrine further than to the case of words, 
and even among words, only to these we are called treasonable. 
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There are some species of acts, however, of which the press 
if not the sole, may, at any rate, be regarded as the most potent 
instrument: these are, the publication of facts, and the expres- 
sion of opinions; and to one or other of these heads belong 
those uses of the press, against which the Law of. Libel is 
principally directed. ; 
~ It is not pretended that, in the language of ~~ Law, 
the word Libel is strictly confined to one meaning. It includes; 
on the contrary, a number of acts, ofa very heterogeneous nature, 
resembling one another scarcely at all, except in having penalties 
attached to them by the authorized interpreters of the law. A 
threatening letter, demanding money, is a libel. An indecent 
picture is a libel. For the present, however, we may confine 
our remarks to the question regarding the publication of facts 
and the expression of opinions. i 

To begin with the latter. If the magistrate is to be intrusted 
with power to suppress all opinions which he, in his wisdom, 
may pronounce to be mischievous—to what control can this 
power be subjected? What security is it possible to take 
against its abuse? For without some security all power, and of 
course this power, is sure to be abused, just as often as its abuse 
ean serve any purpose of the holder. a 

It is the boast of English lawyers that the offence of treason 
is defined; so strictly defined, that nothing is ambiguous, 
nothing arbitrary, nothing left to the discretion of the judge. 
This, they tell us, is one of the chief bulwarks of our libert : 
implying, that if it were left to the judge to say what should, 
and what should not be treason, every thing would be treason 
which the government did not like. "Yet why should definition 
be r ssid in the case of treason, not required in the case 
of libel. Is the government less interested in misdecision? Is 
the judge less dependent on the government? Is a packed 
special jury less subservient? Or are the judge and jury 
angels when they judge of libel, men only when > af judge of 
treason ? 

It would be hardy to assert, that to give the right of pro- 





«« Les paroles qui sont jointes a une action, prennent la nature de cette 
action. Ainsiun homme qui va dans la place publique exhorter les sujets 
Ala révolte, devient coupable de lése-majesté, parceque les paroles sont 
jointes al’action, et y participent. Ce ne sont point les eases que l’on 

unit; mais une action commise dans laquelle on emploie les paroles. 
es ne deviennent des crimes, que lorsqu’ elles prépurent, qu’ elles accom- 
pagnent, ou qu’ elles suivent une action criminelle. On renverse tout, si 
’on fait des paroles.un crime capital, au lieu de les regarder comme le 
signe d’un crime capital.” —Zsprit des Lois, liy. xii. ch. 12 
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nouncing upon libels to the judge, is any thing more than 
another name for giving it to the government. But there are 
many subjects, and these the most important of all? on which 
it is the interest of the government, not that the people should 
think right, but, on the contrary, that they should think 
wrong: on these subjects, therefore, the government is 
quite sure, if it has the power, to suppress, not the false 
and mischievous opinions, but the great and important 
truths. It is the interest of rulers that the people should hold 
slavish opinions in politics: it is equally so, that they should 
hold slavish opinions in religion: all opinions, therefore, whether in 
politics or religion, which are not slavish, the government, if it 
dares, will be sure to suppress. It is the interest of rulers that 
the people should believe all their proceedings to be the best 
possible: every thing, therefore, which has a tendency to make 
them think otherwise, and among the rest, all strictures, however 
well deserved, government will use its most strenuous exertions 
to prevent. If these endeavours could succeed, if it could 
suppress all censure, its dominion, to whatever degree it might 
page and oppress the people, would be for ever secured. 

This is so palpable, that a man must be either insincere or 
imbecile to deny it: and no one, we suppose, will openly affirm 
that rulers should have the power to suppress all opinions 
which they may call mischievous—all opinions which they 
may dislike. here, then, is the line to be drawn? At what 
point is the magistrate’s discretionary power of suppressing 
opinions to end? Can it be limited in such a manner as to leave 
him the power of suppressing really mischievous opinions, with- 
eut giving him that of silencing every opinion hostile to the 
iodatndee extension of his power? 

It is manifest, even at first sight, that no such limit can be 
set. Ifthe publication of opinions is to be restrained, merely 
because they are mischievous, there must be somebody to judge, 
what opinions are mischievous, and what the reverse. It is 
ebvious, that there is no certain and universal rule for deter- 
mining whether an opinion is useful or pernicious; and that if 
any person be authorized to decide, unfettered by such a rule, 
that person is a despot. To decide what opinions shall be per- 
mitted, and what prohibited, is to choose opinions for the people: 
since they cannot adopt opinions which are not suffered to be 
ptbnnisted: to their minds. Whoever chooses opinions for the 
people, possesses absolute control over their actions, and may 
wield them for his own purposes with perfect security. 

. It thus appears, by the closest ratiocination, that there is no 
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medium between perfect freedom of expressing opinions, and 
absolute despotism. Whenever you invest the rulers of the 
country with any power to suppress opinions, you invest: them 
with all power; and absolute power of suppressing opinions 
would amount, if it could be exercised, to a despotism far more 
perfect than any which has yet existed, because there is no 
country in which the power of suppressing opinions has ever, in 
practice, been altogether unrestrained. 

How, then, it may be asked, if to have any power of silen- 
cing opinions is to have all power—since the government of 
Great Britain certainly has that power in a degree—how do we 
account for the practical freedom of discussion, which to a con- 
siderable extent undoubtedly prevails in this country? The 
government having the power to destroy it, why is it suffered 
to exist? . 

Why? For the same reason, for which we haye a habeas 
corpus act, with a government possessing the power to suspend 
or repeal it: for the same reason for which a jury is sometimes 
allowed to acquit a prisoner, whom the aristocracy wish to de- 
stroy: for the same reason for which we are not taxed up to the 
highest amount which could be extorted from us, without im- 
pairing our power of being useful slaves. The aristocracy da 
not submit to these restraints because they like them, but 
because they do not venture to throw them off. This is con- 
formable to the theory of the British constitution itself. 

Even a Turkish Sultan is restrained by the fear of exciting 
insurrection. The power of shackling the press may, like all 
other power, be controlled in its exercise by public opinion, and 
to a very great, though far from a sufficient, extent, it has been 
and is so controlled in Great Britain. By law, however—not- 
withstanding the assertions of lawyers, which assertions, when 
it suits them, they never scruple to contradict—liberty of dis- 
cussion, on any topic by which the interests of the aristocracy 
can be affected, does not exist at all in this country, as we have 
already shewn, upon general principles, and shall prove in the 
sequel froni the actual words of the highest legal authorities. 

he preliminary inquiry, however, would not be complete, 
unless, having discussed the consequences of restraining the 
press, we were also to inquire what would be the consequences 
of leaving it free. 

It is evident, at first sight, that, whatever might be the evils 
of freedom, they could not be worse than the evils of restraint, 
The worst that could happen, if the people chose opinions for 
themselves, would be, that they would choose wrong opinions, 
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But this evil, as we have seen, is not contingent, but unavoidable, 
if they allow any other person to choose opinions for them. Nor 
“oan it be possible that the opinions, however extravagant, 
which might become prevalent in a state of freedom, could 
exceed in mischievousness those which it would be the interest, 
and therefore the will, of rulers, to dictate: since there cannot 
be more mischievous opinions, than those which tend to per- 
petuate arbitrary power. There would, however, be one great 
difference. Under a free system, if error would be promulgated, 
so would truth: and truth never fails, in the long run, to pre- 
vail over error. Under a system of restraint, the errors which 
would be promulgated from authority would be the most mis- 
chievous possible, and would not be suffered to be refuted. 

That truth, if it has fair play, always in the end triumphs over 
error, and becomes the opinion of the world, is a proposition 
which rests upon the broadest principles of human nature, ana 
to which it would be easy .to accumulate testimonials from 
almost every author, whatever may be his political leanings, 
who has distinguished himself in any branch of politics, morals, 
or theology. It is a proposition which the restrictors themselves 
do not venture to dispute. hag continually protest, that their 
opinions have nothing to fear from discussion; the sole effect 
of which, according to them, is, to exhibit their irrefragable 
certainty ina still stronger light than before. And yet they do 
not scruple to punish men for doing that which, if their own 
assertions be correct, merits not punishment, but reward. 

Although, however, the worst enemies of discussion, do not 
deny, as a general proposition, its tendency to unveil the truth, 
there is a certain number of subjects on which, if they are to be 
believed, discussion tends, not to enlighten, but to mislead. 
Among these are all the subjects on which it is the interest of 
rulers that the people should be misled; the political religion 
of the country, its political institutions, and the conduct and 
character of its rulers. 

On the first of these topics, we have delivered our opinions 
so fully in our third number, that we shall in the present eonfine 
ourselves principally to the three latter: all of which substan- 
tially resolve themselves into one. 

That there is no subject of greater importance, no one 
needs to be told: and to say this, is to say that there is no 
subject on which it is of greater importance that the people 
should be rightly informed. As the stability of a good 
government wholly depends upon its being ger hee by 
the people to be good, so, on the other hand, the reform of a bad 
one wholly depends upon its being believed by the people to be 
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bad. In the correctness of the estimate which the people form 
of the goodness of their government, their whole happiness is 
involved; since misgovernment includes every misery which is 
capable of afflicting mankind: and misgovernment is alike the 
consequence, whether the people believe a good government to 
be a bad one, or a bad government to be a good one. 

We have been thus particular in laying down first principles, 
because the language held on this subject by rulers implies, that 
it is indeed the greatest of calamities, for the people to believe 
a good government to be bad, but that their considering a bad 
government to be good, is no evil at all, or at most a ve 
trifling one. The evil, howéver, as we have already observed, 
is in both cases the same ; or rather, the one is an evil, chiefl 
because it leads to the other: that the people should think ill 
of a good government is principally to be lamented, because it 
may occasion their acquiescence in a worse. 

If, therefore, there be any subject on which the people cannot, 
without the greatest danger, trust the power of choosing opinions 
for them out of their own hands, it is this. And if such power 
cannot safely be given to any one, least of all can it be given 
to the rulers of the country. 

If the people were compelled to take their opinions impli- 
citly from some one who might have an interest in persuading 
them that their government is worse than it is, the greatest 
evils, it is admitted, would be the consequence. To think ill 
of a good government, and well of a bad one, are evils of equal 
magnitude. If, therefore, the privilege of dictating opinions 
to the people, on the subject of their government, be intrusted 
to persons interested in persuading them that their government 
is better than it is, the mischief cannot consistently be affirmed 
to be less. That rulers are so interested, will not be denied. 
What inference, then, are we to draw? or rather, how can the 
inference be evaded, that, if rulers are suffered to choose what 
opinions the people shall hold concerning their government, all 
the evils of misrule are.rendered perpetual ? 

Such a choice, however, is made by rulers, as often as they 
inflict punishment upon any person for criticizing institutions, 
or censuring the conduct of government: unless they are will- 
— prohibit, under equal penalties, the expression of praise. 

o forbid the expression of one opinion, and give encourage- 
ment to that of another, is surely to make a choice. To punish 
censure of rulers, while praise is 9 ein is to say, ’tis fit 
that the people should think well of their government, whether 

ood or bad and to take the most effectual mode of compel- 
hing them to do so. , 
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Against this reasoning it is impossible that any rational ob- 
jection can be urged. Cavils, indeed, may be brought against 
it: but there are few conclusions of equal importance, the 
proof of which affords so little hold even for cavil. 

When it is asserted, that to restrain discussion is to choose 
opinions for the people, and that rulers, if permitted to dictate 
opinions to their subjects, having an interest in choosing the 
most mischievous of all opinions, will act as that interest 
directs ; there is only one objection which can by possibility be 
raised. It cannot be said, that to fetter discussion is not to 
choose opinions, nor that rulers are not interested in making a 
bad choice. But, it may be said, that our rulers are men in 
whom the confidence of the people may be reposed; and that, 
although it be confessedly their interest to make a bad choice, 
they will disregard that interest, and make a good one. 

© such a pinnacle of absurdity men may always be driven, 
when they attempt to argue in defence of mischievous power. 
They begin by boldly denying the possibility of abuse: when 
this can no longer be maintained, they fly for refuge to the 
characters of the individuals, and insist with equal pertinacity, 
that in their hands power may be trusted without fear of 
being abused. This is a compliment df which the rulers for 
the time being, be they who they may, always receive as 
much as they can pay for: dead rulers are not so fortunate. 
That aii rulers in time past abused their power when they could, 
is allowed: but an exception is made in favor of the present. 
This is a species of reasoning, however, which will pass current 
with nobody in the present day: we cannot be forced back to 
the times a he rulers were thought not to be made like human 
beings, but to be free from all the passions and appetites by which 
other men are misled. If uncontrolled power can exist, and 
not be abused, then away with the British, and all other con- 
stitutions, and let us return to the despotism of our wise and 
venerable ancestors. . But if men will abuse all other powers, 
when unrestrained, so they will that of controlling the press : 
if rulers will avail themselves of ali other means to render 
themselves despotic, they will not pass over an expedient so 
simple and effectual as that of suppressing, in as far as they 
dare, all opinions hostile to the extension of their authority. 
And perfect freedom of discussion is, as we have already proved, 
the only alternative. 

The objections which have been urged against the principle 
of free discussion, though infinitely diversified in shape, are 
at bottom only one assertion: the incapacity of the people to 
form correct opinions. This assumption is indeed the strong- 
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hold of all the disguised or yey partisans of despotism. 
It has been the unremitting, and hitherto, vg ms al the suc- 
cessful endeavour of rulers, to make it be believed that the 
most dreadful calamities would be the effect of any attempt to 
obtain securities that their power should be employed for the 
benefit, not of themselves, but of the community. With this 
view, it has been their uniform practice to vilify those whom 
they are striving to enslave. If the people were permitted to 
choose opinions for themselves, they would be sure, it is alleged, 
to choose the most mischievous and dangerous opinions. Being 
utterly incapable either of thinking or of acting for themselves, 
they are quite sure, unless kept in awe by priests and aristo- 
cracies, to become blind instrumentsin the hands of factious de- 
magogues, who would employ them to subvert all establishments, 
and to throw every thing into the wildest anarchy and confusion. 
This language, by the way, is a practical illustration of the impar- 
tiality of the Law of Libel. It restrains all declaration, even of 
unfavourable truth with regard to the aristocracy : it gives full 
indulgence, and there is plenty of encouragement, to the propa- 
gation of all manner of unfavourable lies against the people. The 
conspiracy have thus all that is necessary for their purpose. Give 
a dog a bad name, and hang him: so they try with the people. 
Whether the object be to coerce them by standing armies, or 
to muzzle them by libel Jaw, the motive owe is pure loving- 
kindness, to save the unoffending, that is, the aristocratic part 
of mankind, from the jaws of those ravenous wolves” and 
tigers, the people. 

Such a language is calculated to act upon men by their fears, 
not by their reason: otherwise a little reflection would show, 
that the incapacity of the people, were it admitted, proves 
nothing, or, at least, nothing to the purpose. The practical 
conclusion would be the same, even if the people were so des- 
titute of reasoning power, as to be utterly incapable of distin- 
guishing truth from falsehood : since there is no alternative, but 
to let them choose their own opinions, or to give the choice to 
persons interested in misleading them. 

An ignorant man, even if he decide at hap-hazard, has at 
least a chance of being sometimes in the right. But he who 
adopts every opinion which rulers choose to dictate, is always in 
the wrong, when it is their interest that he should be so, that 
is, on the most momentous of all topics. 

Another question, which it does not suit those who make the 
ignorance of the people a plea for enslaving them to put, is, 
why are they ignorant? because to this question there can be 
only one answer, namely, that if they are ignorant, it is pre- 
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cisely because that discussion, which alone can remove ignor- 
ance, has been withheld from them, And although their masters 
may find it convenient to speak of their ignorance as incurable, 
we take the liberty of demurring to this conclusion, until the 
proper remedy shall have been tried. This remedy is, instruc- 
tion: and of instruction, discussion is the most potent instru- 
ment. Discussion, therefore, has a necessary tendency to 
remedy its own evils. For the evils which spring from an undue 
veneration for authority, there is no such cure: and the longer 
the disease continues, without the remedying influence of > 
cussion, the more inveterate it becomes. 

But, the assertion itself, by which so many terrors have been 
conjured up — the incapacity of the people to choose correct 
opinions—upon what evidence does it rest ? Upon history ? 

o: for history proves, that just in proportion as the — 
have been permitted to choose opinions for themselves, in that 

roportion fave they been moral, intelligent, and happy: and 
it is precisely in those countries in which the greatest — has 
been taken to shut out discussion, that the people, when once 
roused from their habitual apathy, have proved themselves to 
be most ignorant and ferocious. No people which had ever 
mee a free press, could have been guilty of the excesses of 
the French Revolution. By what artifices, then, have govern- 
ments contrived to spread a vague apprehension of danger from 
discussion so widely among the unthinking part of mankind ? 
By availing themselves of that universal law of human nature, 
by which men are prone to dread whatever they do not under- 
stand, and they who foresee the least, uniformly fear the 
most. The evils which they endure, habit has rendered toler+ 
able: but change, because they cannot foresee its consequences, 
is the object of their terror and aversion. And though history 
does not prove that discussion produces evil, but the contrary, 
there is abundant proof from history, that it produces change: 
change, not indeed in any thing good, but in every thing that is 
bad, Bad laws, bad judicature, and bad government. That it 
leads to such changes is the very reason for which it is most 
to be desired, but it is also the reason why short-sighted persons 
hold it in terror. 

Nor is there any difficulty in convincing the understanding 
of any one who will coolly apply his attention to the subject. 
The real difficulty is, to quiet fears. We cannot confide in 
persons whose fears appear to us to fall always in the wrong 
place. Nothing is more to be feared than a habit of fearing, 
whenever any thing is proposed for the good of mankind. 
The man who is always fearing evil to the many from the 
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many, never from the few, appears to us an object of very 
rational fear. 

_ The ignorance of the people is a mere pretext for a line of 
conduct which would have Sore equally pursued without any 
such pretext. This appears from the little regard paid to it in 
the practice of rulers themselves. The proper course in regard 
to ignorant persons, they say truly, is to guard them against decep- 
tion: now, as rulers dare not openly lay claim to impeccability, 
they cannot deny that there may be deception on both sides: 
on the side of praise, as well as on the side of blame. To 
praise, however, both of rulers and of institutions, the most 
unlimited latitude has been given: censure alone has been 
restricted. Every one is free to represent the government and 
its functionaries as better than they are; and that to any ex- 
tent: but woe to him who presumes, with whatever truth, to 
cast any blame upon either! Does this look as if it were 
believed that the people are ignorant? No! it looks as if it 
were feared that they would be too clear-sighted. 

It seems not very consistent, in those whose case rests wholly 
upon the people’s incapacity of judging, to propose as a remedy 
for that incapacity, that nothing but an ex-parte statement 
should be presented to them. Is incapacity to judge cured by 
hearing only one side? Is ignorance paces She by placing it in 
a situation where the most perfect wisdom could scarcely 
escape being misled? To make the ignorance of the people a 
pretext for refusing them the means of judging, when it is pre- 
cisely on account of their ignorance that they stand most in 
need of those means, would excite laughter, if it did not excite 
indignation. In other countries, it 1s maintained~ that the 
omg ought not to judge of public affairs. To prevent them 
rom hearing evidence, therefore, is, at any rate, consistent. In 
this country it is admitted that the people should.judge; and 
it is, macnn tea asserted, that they should hear only one side! 
: To support this monstrous absurdity, there is, in addition to 
the grand assumption of the incapacity of the people, another 

uestion which it has been customary to beg. This is, that 
the people hate their rulers, and are strongly disposed to judge 
unfavorably, both of them and of their actions. So utterly 
false is this assumption, that, on the contrary, there is no fact 
to which the testimony of experience is more unvarying, than to 
the strong disposition of the people, to think much better of their 
rulers and of their institutions than they deserve. The love of 
ease, perhaps the strongest principle of human nature, and 
beyond all comparison stronger, in the majority of mankind, 
than the hope of any remote and contingent advantage, is con; 
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stantly urging them to avoid innovation, and rest satisfied with 
things as they are: with what success, every one has it in 
his power to observe. Who is there that has not seen a hun- 
dred instances of evil needlessly endured, for one of good 
wantonly abandoned and evil adopted? Is there, then, no in- 
consistency in supposing that in public matters the case is 
directly reversed? Nor is the love of ease the only principle 
which is constantly in operation, to warp the judgments of 
the people in favour of their rulers. He must have looked at 
mankind with a resolution not to see the truth, who can be 
blind to the excessive veneration of the poor for title, rank, and 
riches, a veneration arising from the habitual propensity of 
mankind to over-estimate advantages which they do not possess ; 
and which was enumerated by Adam Smith among the most 
fertile sources of false judgments in morality which could be 
named. With these two principles strongly on one side, and 
nothing but reason on the other, knowhdge must be far 
advanced among the people before they learn to venerate rulers 
only as far as they deserve veneration. Accordingly, all history 
bears testimony to the constancy with which the most dreadful 
mis-government has been suffered to prevail in almost every 
country of the globe: but the advocates of restriction may 
safel he challenged to produce one instance from history, in 
which the people have risen against a good government and 
overthrown it. 

So strong, and so durable, is the veneration of the people 
for their rulers: nor has it ever yet been eradicated by anything 
short of the most grinding oppression. -What epithet, then, 
can be too severe for the conduct of those who would prevent 
this feeling from giving way, like all other mischievous feelings, 
with the progress of civilization; who would deny a hearing 
to opinions and arguments which tend to weaken the inordinate 
reverence of the people for every ruler, good or bad, and give 
free scope to those which tend to render that blind reverence, 
and all its consequent miseries, everlasting ! 

Although our sentiments on the subject of free discussion 
in religion have already been fully stated, we will quote cne 
passage from an essay. to which we have before referred :* 
merely to show that the same arguments apply to religion, 
which we have already stated with a more immediate reference 
to politics : , 

“ Religion, in some of its shapes, has in most countries been’ 
placed on the footing of an institution of the state. Ought the 





* The Article “Liberty of the Press,” near the end. 
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freedom of the press to be as complete with regard to this, as we 
have seen that it ought to be in regard to all other institutions 
of the state? If any one says that it ought not, it is incumbent 
upon him to shew, wherein the principles which are applicable to 
the other institutions, fail in their application to this. 

“We have seen, that, in regard to all other institutions, it is 
unsafe for the people to permit any but themselves to choose 
opinions for them. Nothing can be more certain, than that it is 
unsafe for them to permit any but themselves to choose for them 
in religion. 

‘If they part with the power of choosing their own religious 
opinions, they part with every power. It 1s well known with 
what ease religious opinions can be made to embrace every thing 
upon which the unlimited power of rulers and the utmost degra- 
dation of the people depend. The doctrine of passive obedience 
and non-resistance was a religious doctrine. Permit any man, or 
any set of men, to say what shall and what shall not be religious 
opinions, you make them despotic immediately. 

“ This is so obvious, that it requires neither illustration nor 

roof, 

“ But if the people here, too, must choose opinions for them- 
selves, discussion must have its course ; the same propositions 
which we have proved to be true in regard to other institutions, 
are true in regard to this; and no opinion ought to be impeded 
more than another, by any thing but the adduction of evidence 
on the opposite side.” 

The argument drawn from the unsafeness of permitting 
governments to choose a religion for their subjects, cogent as 
it is, ranks only as one among a host of arguments, for leaving 
the people to follow their own reason, in matters of religion, as 
in every thing else. 

In an age when the slightest difference of opinion on such a 
subject was deemed a perfectly sufficient reason for bringin 
the unhappy minority to the stake, it was not wonderful that 
Infidelity also should be considered a crime. But now, when 
a Sheadennn no more thinks of persecuting a Calyinist, or a 
Calvinist of persecuting a Churchman, than we think of 
punishing a man because he happens to be taller, or shorter, 
than ourselves ; it is truly strange that there should be any one 
who can so blind himself as not to see, that the same reasons 
which make him a friend to toleration in other cases, bind him 
also to tolerate Infidelity. 

The expression of opinions having been disposed of, it 
remains to be considered, whether in any case there is sufficient 
reason for placing restrictions upog the statement of facts. It 
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must be admitted that the case of facts, and that of opinions, 
are not precisely similar. False opinions must be tolerated for 
the sake of the true: since it is impossible to draw any line by 
which true and false opinions can be separated from one another. 
There is no corresponding reason for permitting the publication 
of false statements of fact. The truth or falsehood of an 
alleged fact, is matter, not of opinion, but of evidence ; and may 
be safely left to be decided by those, on whom the business of 
deciding upon evidence in other cases devolves. 

It is maintained, however, by lawyers, that there ought to be 
other restrictions upon the statement of facts, besides the punish- 
ment of falsehood: there being some facts, as they allege, 
which, even if true, ought not to be made public. On this it is 
to be observed, that the same reasoning which proves that there 
should be perfect freedom of aes opinions, proves also 
that there should be perfect freedom of expressing true. facts. 
It is obviously upon facts, that all true opinions must be founded ; 
if rulers, therefore, have, on any subject, on their own conduct, 
for example, the power of keeping from the knowledge of the 
people all facts which it does not suit them to disclose, they 
do, in fact, choose opinions for the people on that subject, just 
as completely as if they assumed the power of doing so, by a 
positive enactment. 

There is one case, and only one, in which there might ap- 
pear to be some doubt of the propriety of permitting the truth 
to be told without reserve. This is, when the truth, without 
being of any advantage to the public, is calculated to give 
annoyance to private individuals. That there are such cases 
must be allowed ; and also that it would be desirable, in such 
cases, that the truth should be suppressed, if it could be done 
by any other means than law, or arbitrary power. It must, 
however, be borne in mind, that, if there are cases in which a 
truth unpleasant to individuals is of no advantage to the public, 
there are others in which it is of the greatest ; and that the 
truths which it most imports to the public to know, are precisely 
those which give most annoyance to individuals, whose vices 
and follies they expose. Tory lawyers, indeed, for whom no 
doctrine is too extravagant which tends to uphold their power, 
or that of their employers, have asserted that one man has no 
right whatever to censure another: that to do so is an act of 
judicial authority which no individual is entitled to exercise : 
and that to expose vices and follies, instead of being one of the 
most important of all services to mankind, is a gross and un- 
warrantable usurpation of superiority.* We hope that none but 





* See Holt on the Law of Libel, passim. 
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Tory lawyers are hardy enough to profess cancurrence in doc- 
trines like these. Since, then, there is no one who can be 
trusted to decide. which are useful, which the unimportant 
truths ; and the consequences of suppressing both would, be- 
yond comparison, exceed in mischievousness the consequences 
of allowing both to be heard; the practical conclusion needs 
not to be stated. 

We have yet to notice a shift, to which recourse has fre- 
quently been had, since the spread of liberal opinions has 
rendered it scarcely safe to acknowledge the same degree of 
enmity to discussion, which was formerly avowed. We allude 
to the doctrine, that calm and fair discussion should be per- 
mitted, but that ridicule and invective ought to be chastised. 

This is so much the doctrine which has been fashionable of 
late, that most of our readers probably believe it to be the law : 
and so, according to the dicta of judges, it is: but according to 
other dicta of the same judges, it is also the law, that any dis- 
cussion, unless it be all on one side, and even a bare statement 
of acknowledged facts, is a libel. 

The doctrine, however, being as we have said, a fashionable 
one, it is necessary to say something on it; and we observe, in 
the first place, that if argument may be permitted with safety, 
there can be little hazard in tolerating ridicule and invective ; 
since, on all questions of importance, it is, in the long run, the 
balance of argument which always determines the decision of 
the majority. First, from the very nature of the weapons them- 
selves : the operation of invective and ridicule being in a great 
measure limited to those whose minds are already made up. 
They may stimulate partizans, but they are not calculated to make 
converts. Ifa man does not renounce his opinion from convic- 
tion, it is scarcely by hearing himself laughed at, or reviled for 
holding it, that he will be prevailed upon to give it up. Such 
means usually have no eflect but to make Ein adhere to his 
opinion still more pertinaciously than before. And secondly, 
because ridicule and invective, if they may be used on one side, 
may be used also on the other; and against falsehood, for 
obvious reasons, with greater effect than against truth. 

In the next place, if exclusion is to be put upon ridicule and 
invective, why is it not impartial? If any advantage can be de- ‘ 
rived from the employment of such weapons, why is it per- 
mitted to one set of opinions, withheld from another? Or is it 
that ridicule and invective then only tend to mislead, when 
they are employed on the side adverse to rulers? To deny any 
re tng to censure, which is extended to praise, is the same 
thing, though in a less aggravated degree, with the total prohi- 
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bition of censure. Its effect, in as far as it has any, is to 
ive an undue preponderance to praise : its tendency is, to make 

the people think better of their rulers than they deserve ; and, 
to that extent rulers are enabled to oppress with impunity. 

Suppose, for instance, that a writer is permitted to say, in as 
many words, that ministers or parliament have acted improperly, 
have engaged, for instance, in an unjust war; but, if he says 
this, and moreover expresses indignation that it should be so, 
he is punished. By expressing indignation, he gives it to be 
understood, that the evil, in his opinion, is great, and its authors 
deserving of punishment. If he refrains from expressing indigna- 
tion, he virtually says, that the evil is not great, and its authors 
not deserving of punishment. Is it of no consequence, then, 
that the public should be informed, whether an evil is great or 
small? whether its authors are criminal, or the reverse? We 
fully subscribe to the manly and liberal sentiments of Mr. 
Mence on this subject. “It is not only no crime, but a 
positive duty, never to state crimes drily and coldly, and with- 
out the language of just and honest indignation. And our law, 
or supposed law of hbel, by repressing the exercise of this duty, 
ministers to and encourages every kind of vice ; and corrupts 
and undermines the manners and morals of the people.” i. 162. 

Great as are these evils, they are not the greatest which the 
prohibition of ridicule and invective carries along with it: nor 
is it for the mere purpose of securing exclusively to themselves 
any advantage which such weapons can bestow, that rulers cling 
80 closely to the privilege of putting them down. It is because 
they know well that, if they are permitted to suppress ridicule and 
invective, they have it in their power to suppress all unfavour- 
able representation. Whois to judge, what is invective, and 
what is fair and temperate discussion? None but rulers them- 
selves: for no line can be drawn. All censure is invective. To 
censure is to ascribe misconduct. Even error is misconduct, in 
those to whose management the great affairs of a community 
are intrusted. When to err is to put to hazard the welfare of a 
nation, it is a crime for those who cannot avoid error to remain 
at the helm. To impute even error, therefore, is equivalent to ° 
invective, and might be construed as employing it. The mere 
statement of a great crime is itself invective. ie implies, ‘and 
is meant to imply, moral guilt : if it fails of doing so, the state- 
ment is so far imperfect. Itis impossible, therefore, to prohi- 
bit invective, without prohibiting all discussion, or leaving it to 
rulers to decide what sort of discussion shall be punished, and 
what left free. 

VOL. III.—W. R. Y 
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“ The question is,* whether indecent discussion should be 
prohibited? To answer this question, we must, of course, in- 
quire what is meant by indecent. — 

“In English libel law, where this term holds so distinguished 
a place, is it not defined ? 

“ English legislators have not hitherto been good at defining ; 
and English lawyers have always vehemently condemned, and 

rossly abused it. The word ‘ indecent,’ therefore, has always 
co a term under which it was not difficult, on each occasion, 
for the judge to include whatever he did not like. ‘ Decent’ 
and ‘what the judge likes, have been pretty nearly syn- 
onymous.” And while indecent discussion is prohibited by law, 
they always will be synonymous. 

The doctrine which we have now exposed, is merely one of the 
shifts to which English rulers, from their peculiar situation, have 
been compelled to have recourse. 

In other countries, where the system to be upheld is one of 
undisguised despotism, the utter incapacity of the people to 
judge rightly, and the unspeakable wickedness of their presum- 
ing to judge atall, on the subject of government, are the avowed 
doctrines of rulers. The people, it is there contended, have 
no business to form any opinion on the acts of government. 
. They have nothing to do with their rulers except to obey them. 
The magistrate, as he ought to have absolute control over the 
actions of all under his dominion, ought likewise to have. power 
equally unlimited over their opimions. And this doctrine, if it 
has no other merit, has at least the recommendation of consist- 
ency. 

The language of English rulers, down to the Revolution in 1688, 
was precisely similar. At that period, however, a new govern- 
ment was established ; and this government, having come im upon 
the popular ground of resistance to kings, could not avoid ad- 
mitting, that the people ought to be permitted to judge both of 
rulers and of institutions ; since to deny this, would have been 
to give up the principle upon which its own dominion was 
founded. At the same time, having the same interests as any 
other government, it was desirous of suppressing, as far as pos- 
sible, all censure upon its proceedings. Accordingly, the course 
which, since that time, it has pursued, has been one of perpe- 
tual compromise. It has admitted, in the fullest and most un- 
equivocal terms, that discussion on all subjects of government 
and legislation ought to be free. It has even maintained, that 
the privilege of canvassing the acts of their government, is the 





* Article “ Liberty of the Press,’”’ as before referred to, 
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birthright of Englishmen : that we owe io it all that we hold dear : 
that, without it, there can be no security for good government. 
At the same time, in the teeth of these large professions, it has 
maintained, that censure of established governments ought not to 
be permitted ; and it has assumed to itself, in practice, the pri- 
vilege of visiting such censure, as often as it has thought fit, 
with some of the severest penalties of the law. 

In this seé-saw, English rulers have been followed by English 
lawyers. We shall select our first instances from Mr. Holt’s 
celebrated treatise on the Law of Libel: a work which, having 
been declared by the late lord Ellenborough from the bench to 
contain an accurate expression of his own sentiments, and bein 
now generally received among lawyers as one of their standa: 
works, may be considered unexceptionable authority, both 
for the law itself, and for the sentiments of rulers upon it. 
Observe what he says of the unspeakable importance of free 
discussion :— 


‘ Our constitution, in fact, as it at present exists, in a church reformed 
from the errors of superstition, and in.a system of liberty equally remote 
from feudal anarchy, and monarchical despotism, is almost entirely, under 
Providence, the fruit of a free press. It was this which awakened the 
minds of men from that apathy in which ignorance of their rights, and 
of the duties of their rulers, left them. It was by these means that 
moral and religious knowledge, the foundations of all liberty, was re- 
fracted, multiplied, and circulated; and instead of existing in masses, 
and in the single points of schools and universities, was rendered the 
common pt at in which we all live and breathe. It was from the 
press that originated, what is, in fact, the main distinction of the ancient 
and modern world, public opinion. A single question will be sufficient 
to put the importance of this subject in the strongest point of view. In 
the present state of knowledge and manners, is it possible that a Nero 
or Tiberius would be suffered to live or reign’'—.1st ed. pp. 39, 40. 


Judging from this passage, who would not conceive it to be 
the doctrine of English lawyers, that mankind are indebted 
for all that is of greatest value, to censure of existing institu- 
tions: such censure as tends to produce the most radical 
ch , both in church and state, and even the dethronement 
and destruction of a bad sovereign ? 

Now mark the language of the same writer, only a few pages 
afterwards. 

‘ In every society, therefore, ‘the liberty of the press may justly be 
restricted within those limits which are necessary to maintain the estas 
blishment, and are necessary to maintain its exercise.’—p. 45. 


“ Every society” admits of no exception. It includes the 
worst governed, as well as the best. According to Mr. Holt, 
¥2 
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therefore, in this passage, all governments, no matter how bad, 
should be maintained. They are establishments, and that alone 
is a sufficient recommendation. It is to a free press, indeed, that 
“we owe “a church reformed from the errors of superstition, and 
‘a system of liberty equally remote from feudal anarchy and 
-monarchical despotism ;” but as these were obtained by over- 
throwing a former system, and as “the limits necessary to 
maintain the establishment” are by no means to be passed, the 
writings which led to the Revolution ought to have been sup- 
pressed, and that great event, with all its glorious consequences, 
ought never to have been suffered to take place. 

The difference, therefore, between the doctrine of rulers in 
England, and that of rulers elsewhere, exists only in name ; and 
is not indicative of any difference in their real sentiments, 
but only in their power of giving expression to them without 
danger. 

ta there be any truth in the great principles of human nature, 
or any validity in the reasoning, upon which the British consti- 
tution is founded, there is no ruler who would not, if he could, 
suppress all censure of himself, of his measures, or of any of the 
arrangements which contribute to his authority. The British 
constitution supposes, that rulers always wish to abuse their 
power, and, of course, wish to remove every check which has a 
tendency to prevent them from abusing their power. But the 
great check to abuses of all sorts, is a free press. It is of the 
utmost importance, therefore, to observe, that all rulers have the 
strongest possible interest in destroying the freedom of the 
press: that they are under an absolute necessity of hating it ; 
and that although they may not, at any one moment, have a 
fixed and regular plan for effecting its destruction, they are 
obstinately averse to any, even the most trifling, extension of 
it ; and are eager to seize every opportunity for restraining it 
within the narrowest practicable limits. 

The necessity for veiling this disposition by the tricks of 
language, has taught our rulers to devise a number of artful 
phrases, by the help of which they contrive, in the same breath, 
to give and take away the right of free discussion, and which, 
as often as they have occasion for the punishment of an. ob- 
noxious writer, serve them to beg the question in favour of their 
object. A trick of this kind, which has done them much good 
service, is the well-known profession, that they are friends to 
the liberty of the press, but enemies to its licentiousness. 

Let us examine what this means. The liberty of the press, 
we are told, is good; that is, as we suppose, discussion, °if:not 
in all cases, at any rate in. some cases, ought to be free. But 
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the licentiousness of the press, it seems, is an evil; which we 
must presume to mean, that there are certain other cases in 
which discussion ought not to be free: but what cases? Of 
this we are not informed ; for the word licentiousness, far from 
marking the distinction, is merely a vague epithet of blame.: 
Their meaning, therefore, must be, that they are to judge what. 
is the liberty of the press, and what is licentiousness. But this 
is to have the whole power of choosing opinions for the people.’ 
Allow them to decide what is, or is not licentiousness, and: 
every thing will be licentiousness which implies censure of 
themselves, which involves any doctrine hostile to the in- 
definite increase and perpetual duration of their power. With 
them, indeed, to use the language of Mr. Mence, “ the liberty 
of the press is a liberty of flattering, fawning, trifling, prosing, 
but not of writing freely, or fairly, or usefuily, or in a way to 
engage attention, or have a chance of exciting interest, upon 
men or manners, or upon political, or legal, or religious, or moral 
subjects.”—i. 206. 

It now remains to exhibit the actual state of the law of this 
country, with respect to the liberty of the press. 

It is —— here to take notice of a very elaborate attempt 
made by Mr. Mence, to prove that the law really is not so 
unfavourable to free discussion as is commonly supposed. 

The whole of the law by which the offence of libel is created, 
exists only in the state of common or unwritten law, of prece- 
dent, or custom. But this circumstance is so far from being 
peculiar to libel, that more than one half of the law of England 
exists in no other shape. 

Mr. Mence alleges, and endeavours to prove—perhaps (for we 
shall not enter into so unimportant an inquiry) he has succeeded 
in proving, that the precedents on which the law of libel is 
founded, are not older than the star-chamber (printing itsel*, 
indeed, was not older); and from this he infers, that they are 
not, to use a legal phrase, good law; that there is, therefore, 
no law of libel, and that the punishments which have been in- 
flicted upon alleged libellers are illegal. Mr. Mence, however, 
is not the interpreter of the law. It belongs to the judges, and 
to them alone, to say what is, and what is not law. It is true, 
that the instarces of omission are far more numerous ‘than the 
instances of execution, and in the eye of reason, are equally 
entitled to be considered as precedents. Itis true, that the judge 
hears a case, or refuses to hear it, as he pleases, and, therefore, 
makes the law, toties quoties, under the guise of declaring it, 
Nothing, indeed, can be more shocking, more grossly incon- 
sistent with all ideas of good law, or good judicature, than this; 
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but it is an evil inseparable from a system of common law, and 
if the law of libel be not, technically speaking, good law, we 
can scarcely be said to have any law at all, since even statutes 
are for the most part built upon the common law, and taking the 
offence for granted, confine themselves to regulating the pu- 
nishment. - 

It is of little importance in itself, what the law is, if the practice 
be bad: but it is of the greatest importance that the public 
should not be made to believe that the law, if it were executed, 
would afford a security, when in reality it would afford no secu- 
rity at all; and itis because Mr. Mence has taken, as we con- 
celve, sO erroneous a view of this question, that we think it ne- 
cessary to caution our readers against being misled by an 
author, from whom, in other respects, they may derive so much 
information. 

Our own view of the state of the law will be collected, partly 
from Mr. Holt’s work, which is a digest of the cases, and which, 
as we have already observed, carries with it all the weight of 
lord Ellenborough’s authority, partly from the dicta of judges 
themselves. 

The object being to ascertain, what meaning the English law 
attaches to the term libel, it is natural to begin by asking, what 
definition of libel it affords? 'To which we answer, none: no- 
thing which deserves the name of a definition ever having been 
adduced. 

Mr. Holt says, “ A libel is a malicious defamation, expressed 
either in printing or writing, or by signs, pictures, &c., tending 
either to blacken the memory of one who is dead, with an intent 
to provoke the living, or the reputation of one who is alive, and 
thereby exposing him to public hatred, contempt and ridicule.” 
—p. 50. 

hat can be more absurd than to put forth such a definition 
as this, with great parade too of exactness, and fortified by re- 
ferences to no less than six legal authorities; and in the ve 
next sentence, enumerating the species of libel, to talk of libels 
sgninat religion, against morality, against the constitution. Mr. 
olt’s definition, by whomsoever devised, was obviously intended 
only for private libel ; and if applied to any thing else, is: unin- 
telligible. It necessarily supposes a person Iibelled. Reli- 
gion, morality, &c. are not persons, either dead or alive, but 
abstract terms. Considered only as a definition of private libel, 
itis abundantly mischievous, since it informs us, that to give 
publicity to vice, in other words, to take the only effectual secu- 
rity against its overspreading the earth, is, according to English 
law, acrime. And this doctrine, Mr. Holt, in another po 
does not scruple openly to avow. 
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This is, at any rate, an attempt to define. In most law books, 
if we look for a definition of libel, we find nothing but a fic- 
tion. Libel is punishable, we are there told, because it tends 
to provoke a breach of the peace. The person libelled, may, out 
of resentment, commit the crime of assault against his accuser: 
it is fit, therefore, that the law should extend its protecting 
shield over the libeller, and save him from the chance ofa 


- broken head, by inflicting upon him a year’s imprisonment. 


A tweak by the nose, according to this doctrine, should be more 
criminal than any libel, for it is certainly far more likely to 
provoke the species of retaliation alluded to. Miserable as this 
fiction is, it has served as a foundation to lawyers for building 
up the excellent law maxim, “ the greater the truth, the greater 
the libel.” A bad man, it is alleged, is more easily provoked 
than a good man! and a true accysation being usually more 
cutting than a false one, exposes the accuser to a greater hazard 
of being knocked down! 

“ One might almost as reasonably contend,” says Mr. Mence, 
“‘ that it ought to be criminal in point of law for any person to 
carry money about him, lest it should tempt some scoundrel to 
pick his pocket or knock his brains out. The punishment in 
such a case, as the law now stands, would fall upon the thief, 
instead of the tempter. And the peace would be at least as well 
secured, and the interests of morality much better consulted, in 
cases of alleged libel, by punishing not the man who exposes 
vice and holds it up to deserved infamy; but the man whose 
vicious conduct is exposed, and who to his crimes has added 
the farther crime of braving the disgrace, and committing 
violence upon the person who may justly and meritoriously 
have exposed him.”—i. 136. 

The reader may be curious to learn for what purpose this 
ludicrous fiction was invented. The purpose was, to render libel 
a penal offence, instead of being merely a civil injury. Had it 
been classed among private offences, under the head of injuries 
to reputation, it would have been necessary to prove, in the first 
place, that an injury had really been sustained; and then the 
damages awarded would not have exceeded a fair compensation 
for the actual injury which had been proved. To make ita 
public offence, it was erected into a sort of virtual breach of the 
peace, which, again, by another equally contemptible fiction, is 
the king’s peace; and thus, a libel against an individual became 
an offence against the king. Englishmen, who have been ac- 
customed tehear, and to believe, that the law is the perfection 
of human reason, will be astonished to learn, that there is 
scarcely one, even of its good principles, which has any thing 
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better than such fictions as the above for its basis. In fictione 
juris semper equitas, say the lawyers. It is an assertion which 
they would not venture to put forth, were not the apathy of the 
aay a sufficient security for its being believed without inquiry. 

et hereis, at any rate, one instance, (and every one who has 
examined the law without a resolution to find every thing as it 
should be, cansupply many more), in which such fictions have 
been devised for the most mischievous of all purposes. 

This technical definition answered to admiration, so long as 
there were no libels but against individuals, all the rest being 
heresy or treason; but when times altered, and it was no 
longer practicable to hang, draw, and quarter men for libel, 
judges were put to their shifts for a definition which should 

ive them power really unlimited, without the appearance. 

he late lord Ellenborough, who, from his greater boldness of 
character, was in the habit of giving utterance to the perni- 
cious doctrine with less of restraint and disguise than is usual, 
once said from the bench, that a libel was any thing which. 
hurts the feelings of any body. This was acknowledging more 
than was quite safe. It was admitting, that, according to 
English law, as administered by English judges, it is a crime 
to impute either error or criminality to public functionaries or 
to individuals; since to impute even error to any one, if it does 
not in all cases actually hurt his feelings, has, at least, always a 
tendency to do so. 

The words of an indictment for public libel, which, in the 
absence of a definition, are, it must be presumed, intended to 
give some indication of the meaning and import of the charge, 
are “ tending to bring our Lord the King and his adminis- 
tration,” or “ the constitution and government of these realms,” or 
“ the two Houses of Parliament,” or “ the administration of 
justice, the trial by jury,” &c. “ into great and public hatred 
and contempt.” 

Lord Ellenborough’s dictum itself is not better adapted to 
bear out the judge in the most mischievous exertion of power, 
than this, It is criminal to bring rulers into “ hatred and 
contempt,” But hatred is the legitimate ne of guilt; 
contempt the legitimate consequence of folly. To impute either 
guilt or folly, either intentional or unintentional error, to rulers, 
is, therefore, by English law, a crime. 

The attempts at definition, bad as they are, have only been 
exceptions; the general rule has been, to maintain, that libel, 
though it ought to be punished, cannot, and ought not to be 
defined. The conspiracy, in truth, have a good reason for leav- 
ing the offence of libel undefined: for they would not dare to in- 
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cludein adefinition all that the support of the conspiracy requires 
to be included. They would not aa to assume, by a specific 
law, all the power which they hope to enjoy by usurpation. 
Were they to make a definition which included all that they’ 
wish to be included, common feeling would be shocked; neither 
they nor other men would bear to look at it. Nothing, however, 
can be more gross than the inconsistency into which this neces- 
sarily drives them. They insist that libel cannot be defined, 
et they say that twelve unlettered men are to judge what is 
ibel and what is not. How can any man know what is in- 
cluded in a general rule, if he knows not what that rule is? 
On the subject of libels against the constitution, the following 
is the language of Mr. Holt: 


‘ If the law protects the subject in his rights, and punishes every 
invasion of them, much more does it protect that system from which all 
these rights proceed, and by which alone they can be maintained. The 
government and constitution being the common inheritance, every attack 
made upon them, which affects their permanence and security, is in a 
degree an attack upon every individual in the state, and concerns the 
rights of all. If it be the highest crime known to our laws, to subvert 
by force that constitution and polity which the wisdom and valour of 
our ancestors have erected and confirmed, it is certainly a crime, though 
of inferior magnitude, yet of great enormity, to endeavour to despoil it 
of its best support, the veneration, esteem, and affection of the people. 
It is, therefore, a maxim of the law of England, flowing by natural 
consequence and easy deduction from the great principle of self-defence, 
to consider as libels and misdemeanours every species of attack by speak-~ 
ing or writing, the object of which is wantonly to defame, or aoe | 
to calumniate, that economy, order, and constitution of things, whic 
make up the general system of the law and government of the country.’ 
—p. 74. 

Considering the parade of logic, which characterizes Mr. 
Holt’s book, it is not a little remarkable that, on the most im- 
portant point of all, he should be detected in using ene so 
utterly destitute of any definite or precise meaning. Such 
vagueness can have but one object; namely, to hide the absolute 
power which the words that he uses are intended to confer upon 
the judge. 

In the first place, he is pleased to represent the constitution 
as a person, and talks of defaming the constitution, calumniating 
the constitution, as if an abstract term could be defamed or 
calumniated. Then it is wantonly to defame, and indecorously 
to calumniate. Whether any thing be added to, or taken from 
the sense by these epithets, we profess ourselves unable to 
understand. 

What is the constitution? merely the aggregate of the secu- 
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rities for good government, which are provided by the existing 
law, whatever those securities may be, more or less complete. 
This must be the meaning of the word, constitution, if it has 
any: and if by a sort of metaphor we speak of the constitution 
as being calumniated, we can only mean, that these securities 
are represented as insufficient for the prevention of mis-govern- 
ment; that the constitution is represented as not attaining 
its end. 

Consider what is implied, when it is said, that the securities 
for good government which, being taken collectively, we call 
the constitution, are inadequate to their end. It is implied, 
that, to a certain extent at least, if not altogether, we are as if 
we had no constitution; and that rulers have the power to 
tyrannize over us with impunity. If this be true, it will not 
be openly asserted that, to make it known would not be highly 
meritorious. The supposition, therefore, must be, that it is not 
true. This cannot be proved, without suffering those who deny 
it tobe heard. It is, therefore, taken for granted without proof. 

It being, therefore, according to this doctrine, allowable for 
English rulers to take for granted, without proof, that their own 
form of government is the best possible, it must be equally 
allowable for all other rulers to make the same assumption in 
favour of theirs. It will not, however, be contended, that all 
forms of government are the best. The doctrine, therefore, of 
the law of England, as expounded by Mr. Holt, is, that any rulers, 
in any country, may justly assume that the most detestable of 
all governments is the best, and upon that assumption may 
with perfect propriety inflict punishment to any extent upon 
all who presume to call in question its excellence. 

Higher authorities than Mr. Holt have propounded the same 
doctrine. Lord Camden says |Entick v. Carrington, 2 Wils. 
275, apud Holt, p. 75.], . 

Al governments must set their faces against libels, and 
whenever they come before a court and a jury, they will set 
their faces against them. And if juries do not prevent them, 
they may prove fatal to liberty, destroy government, and intro- 
duce anarchy; but tyranny is better than anarchy, and the 
worst government better than none at all.” 

It is here pretty distinctly intimated, that the worst govern- 
ment is justified in punishing all who hold it up to that detesta- 
tion which it deserves ; and the premises are equally edifyi 
with the conclusion: if a tyrannical government be Manu 
it is possible that anarchy may ensue; and anarchy, in the 
opinion of Lord Camden and of Mr. Holt, is a greater evil 

an the worst possible government. Adam Smith, indeed, 
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thought differently ; in the opinion of that great philosopher 
and practical judge of human nature, despotism is “ more 
destructive of leisure and security, than anarchy itself."* His 
lordship is welcome, however, as far as we are concerned, 
to whatever advantage he can derive from this assumption. 
But we submit that, if the worst possible government may be 
succeeded by anarchy, it may also be succeeded by a 
government ; and how must his mind be constituted who, if it 
were necessary, would fear to risk a few years, even of anarchy, 
for such a possibility ! 

In this investigation we have purposely avoided making the 
supposition, that the British constitution really is not the best 
possible. It is obvious, however, how much, if it be not, the 
strength of the argument is increased. __ 

If we were as firmly convinced that the British constitution 
is, as we areconvinced thatit is not, the best possible government, 
we should be willing to expose even such a government toa very 
considerable degree of risk, rather than support it by means, 
which if they may be used for the preservation of the best 
government, may be equally used to perpetuate all the atro- 
cities of the worst. But if the constitution be really imperfect 
—and who shall say that it is otherwise, if pre are not 
suffered to be heard? then how greatly is the atrocity aggra- 
vated! and what are we to think of those who wickedly en- 
deavour to prop up a bad cause, by means which even the best 
ought to reject with horror! 

r. Holt seems to have been in some degree aware, that the 
mischievous purpose of the law would shew itself even through 
the vague and evasive language in which he has clothed it. 
After telling us that the judges have the power to punish every 
thing which they may pronounce intended to “ despoil the con- 
stitution of its best support, the veneration, esteem, and affec- 
tion of the people,” he i thought it expedient to say some- 
thing with a view to make it appear that they have not this 
power. 

‘The constitution of this country, which is nothing but perfect 
reason, acknowledges in every man a right to set forth a general or in- 
dividual hardship, and to suggest error, even in the highest branch of the 
magistracy. The constitution, indeed, is too wise not to acknowl 
that the best interest of the state, as of human society at large, is truth. 
It opens, therefore, a ready ear to honest and useful truth of all kinds ; 
and as it receives this truth from human beings, and therefore can 
expect it as mingled up and adulterated with human passions, it wi 
often pardon and overlook a natural warmth, for the sake of the truth 





* Essay on the History of Astronomy, p. 27. 
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which it produces. This is the character of the constitution with respect 
to public libels in good times. But every right has its limits. The’ 
right is given by the constitution, in so far as it is necessary and salutary, 
for the purposes of reminding kings of their duty, and parliaments of 
their trusts; the right stops at that point where its exercise would 
endanger the permanence and due weight of government; that is, 
where it serves no other purpose than to revive the original anarchy 
and to spread disaffection and tumult through the state.’—p. 76. 


It is not easy to enumerate all the gratuitous assumptions, 
all the shifts and evasions, which this one passage contains. 

In the first place, it is assumed, that to “endanger the per- 
manence of government” (such are the words of Mr. Holt) can’ 
have no object but to “ revive the original anarchy :” which is 
precisely the assumption by which all bad rulers, en time im- 
memorial, have begged the question in favour of themselves. 

In the next place, we are informed that the right of unfavour- 
able representation is allowed, so far as is necessary to “ remind 
kings of their duty, and parliaments of their trusts ;” but not 
to such a degree as to “spread disaffection through the state.” 
So said the “8 emperor: his subjects might state their 
grievances for his information, and if he thought fit, he 
would redress them ; with this reservation, however, that if he 
should happen to take offence at their representations, he might 
cut off their heads upon the spot. 

But, thirdly, it seems, even this limited right of unfavourable 
representation is allowed only in good times; the question, 
what are and are not good times, being of course left to 
be decided by the government itself. It is not difficult to see 
what, by such a judge, would be pronounced to be good times. So 
long as the people were perfectly quiet, and any breath of 
censure which might be heard boded no danger to profitable 
abuses, that censure might be tolerated, simply because there 
would be no motive for its suppression. But as soon as a feel- 
ing began to be excited, that there was something wrong, 
something calling for reformation; as soon as there began to 
be a chance, that unfavourable representations, if they con- 
tinued, might at length have the effect of forcing upon rulers’ 
some degree of amendment; then would be the time for’ 
declaring that the “ permanence and due weight of government” 
were colttignnd : then would be the time for suspending the 
habeas corpus act, and extending, like Mr. Pitt, the strong arm, 
of power, to crush every writer who presumed to insinuate, 
that all was not for the best. 

One admission, however (we shall see how far it is sincere), is 
made in the above passage; that the constitution does permit 
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censure, if not at all times, and on all subjects, yet at some 
times, and on some subjects. Now mark the language of Mr. 
Holt, a few pages afterwards :— 


‘If’ a writer, ‘forgetting the wholesome respect which is due to 
authority and to the maintenance of every system, proposes to reform 
the evils of the state by lessening the reverence of the laws ; the law, 
-under, such circumstances, considers him as abusing to the purposes of 
anarchy, what it has given him for the purposes of defence.’-—p. 103. 


It is not to the doctrine, that not only a good system, but 
every system ought to be maintained, that we would at present 
‘direct the attention of our readers. It is to the declaration, 
that nothing must be done tending to lessen the reverence for 
the laws: that to whatever degree a law may be bad, its badness 
‘shall not be suffered to be exposed, nor any representation to be 
‘made which shall convince the people of the necessity for its 
repeal. What, then, is to be said of the assertions that “ the 
-constitution acknowledges the best interest of the state to be 
truth”; that it “ opens a ready ear to honest and useful. truth 
of all kinds?” What, but that they are cant, disgusting from its 
hypocrisy, as mischievous as ‘false, and put forth solely to 
deceive the people into a belief that the constitution and the 
-law are much better than they really are ? 

From libels on the constitution, Mr. Holt passes to libels on 
the king and his government, and to this subject we shall follow 
him, promising to the reader, that, after all that we have already 
said, we shall not detain him long. 

From Mr. Holt’s general view of the law on this subject, one 
passage has been already extracted. We now give it entire. 


‘ Every Englishman has a clear right to discuss public affairs freely, 
inasmuch as, from the renewable nature of the popular part of our con- 
stitution, and the privilege of choosing his representatives, he has a 
particular, as well as a general interest in them. He has a right to 
point out error and abuse in the conduct of the affairs of state, and freely 
and temperately to canvass every question connected with the public 
policy of the country. “But, if instead of the sober and honest discussion 
of a man prudent and attentive to his own interests, his purpose is, to 
misrepresent, and find a handle for faction ; if, instead of the respectful 
language of complaint and decorous remonstrance, he assumes a tone 
and a deportment which can belong to no individual in civil society ; if, 
forgetting the wholesome respect which is due to authority, and to the 
maintenance of every system, he proposes to reform the evils of the 
state by lessening the reverence of the laws; if he indiscriminately 
assigns bad motives to imagined errors and abuses; if, in short, he uses 
-the liberty of the press to cloak a malicious intention, to the end of 
injuring private feeling, and disturbing the peace, economy, and order 
of the state ; the law, under such circumstances, considers him as abusing 
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to the purposes of anarchy what it has given him for the purposes of 
defence.”— pp. 102, 103. 

For the exposure of this doctrine, a few words are sufficient. 

In the first place, the distinction between the censure which 
is permitted, and the censure which is prohibited, turns out to 
be, not any thing in the censure itself, but something in 
the intention. By what evidence is the intention to be ascer- 
tained? By the greater severity of the censure? No: for it 
surely does not follow, that a man must necessarily intend to 
misrepresent because he censures severely ; unless it is con- 
tended that governments can never act in such a manner as to 
merit severe censure. 

To obtain reform, you must point out defects. By pointing 
out defects, you bring discredit on the government. By pointing 
out defects and seeking remedies, you shew your malice. Yes; 
the same sort of malice which a man shews towards himself by 
going to a physician to know the defects of his constitution, 
and how to remedy them. 

Some parts of Mr. Holt’s language, however, seem to in- 
sinuate, what he himself in other places denies, that censure 
may be freely applied, provided it be without assigning bad 
motives. ‘The law”, says he, “in this respect, follows in the 
line of our duty. Invective, and the assignment of bad mo- 
tives, can evidently answer no good purpose. No man as- 
suredly can justify such contumely, even towards a private 
individual, and society at least should have dignity enough 
to communicate something of its sacredness to its officers.”— 

. 103. 

. What is meant by the dignity of society, and communicatin 
sacredness to its officers, we do not pretend to understand. 
What Mr. Holt, or the judges, would consider as bad motives, 
we'do not know. Perhaps, by bad motives he means criminality, 
as distinguished from mnocent error; and, in that case, we 
utterly deny the assertion, that no good purpose is to be an- 
swefed by exposing it. Is it of no importance that the public 
should know the character of those in whose hands the disposal 
of their whole happiness is placed? Apply this doctrine to 
the crimes of individuals : would are yx t o> it can 
answer no ur to distinguish between wilful murder 
and nacidental hotaictde? 

This part of the law of libel, as expounded by the judges, 
and by Mr. Holt, is, like all other — of it, purposely left in 
such a state of vagueness, as to place every public writer ab- 
solutely at the mercy of the judge. _ 

“Every thing,” says Mr. Holt, “is a libel, the purpose of 
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which is, to misrepresent and find a handle for faction.” But 
what is faction? Every man opposing ministers. What is 
misrepresentation? Falsehood. Who is to judge what is 
falsehood? The government: and the government, therefore, 
is to judge in its own cause; the government is to decide 
upon the truth or falsehood of a charge of error or crime 
against itself, and if it pronounces the charge to be false, it is 
to have the power of inflicting punishment, to any extent, upon 
the accuser ! 

It may be thought, perhaps, that Mr. Holt has distorted the 
law. To prove that he has not, we shall next quote some of 
the dicta of judges ; than which nothing can be more explicit, 
as to the illegality of all censure upon the government. 

‘Lorv Hout. They say that nothing is a libel but what reflects 
on some particular person. But this is a very strange doctrine, to say 
that it is not a libel reflecting on the government ; endeavouring to 
possess the people that the government is mal-administered by corrupt 
persons that are employed in such stations, either in the navy or army. 
To say that corrupt officers are appointed to administer affairs is cer- 
tainly a reflection on the government. If men should not be called to 
account for possessing the people with an ill opinion of the government, 
no government can subsist.’—Holt’s Rep. 424, and State Trials, v. 527, 
apud Holt, p. 108. 

According to this judge, nothing is to be permitted which 
tends to possess the people with an ill opinion of the govern- 
ment ; that all censure has this for its object, it is unnecessary 
to remark. All censure, therefore, is prohibited. 

‘Lorp Cuier Justice Raymonp. Even a private man’s character 
is not to be scandalized, either directly or indirectly ; because there are 
remedies appointed by law, in case he, has injured any person, without 
maliciously scandalizing him in his character. And much less is a 
magistrate, minister of state, or other public person’s character to be 
stained, either directly or indirectly. And the law reckons it a greater 
offence when the libel is pointed at persons in a public capacity, as it is 
a reproach to the government to have corrupt magistrates, &c. substi- 
tuted by his majesty, and tends to sow sedition, and disturb the peace 
of the kingdom.’—State Trials, vol. ix., apud Holt, p. 111. 

From this we learn two things: first, that nothing is per- 
mitted to be said which can be construed as either directly or 
byimplication a reproach upon the government. And secondly, 
that all persons whatever, public or private, are guaranteed by 
the law inst all exposure of any misconduct, however 
glaring, and however hurtful to the community. 

‘Sim Paice Yorke, (afterwards Lord Chancellor Hardwicke.) He 
(the printer) is not to publish any thing reflecting on the character, and 
reputation, and administration of his majesty, or his ministers.’—Jbid. 
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This doctrine, which is honoured with the peculiar appro- 
bation of Mr. Holt [p. 111], is in substance the same with 


that which we last quoted; with this addition, that it contains 


a prohibition of strictutes, even upon particular measures. The 

“administration of his majesty, or his ministers,” is not to be 

reflected upon. 
On the trial of Woolston for a deistical work, the Court said, 


“that the Christian ss. a is established in this kingdom ; 
and therefore they woul 


not allow any books to be written 
which should tend to alter that establishment.”—Holt, p. 55. 


Christianity is to be made an instrument of persecution be- 


cause it is an establishment; no books are to be written which 


“tend to alter establishments. What sort of a doctrine is this? | 


‘Lorp ELiensoroveu. It is no new doctrine, that if a publication 
be calculated to alienate the affections of the people, by bringing the 
overnment into disesteem, whether the expedient be by ridicule or ob- 
sg the person so conducting himself is exposed to the inflictions of 
the law. It is a crime, it has ever been considered as a crime, whether 
wrapt in one form or another.—Case of the King v. Cobbett, apud 
Holt, p. 119. 


Having commented at so much length upon similar doctrines, 
we are under no inducement to spend time upon this. 

The two trials of Mr. Wooler, in the year 1817, for seditious 
libels, teem with similar dicta, both of the attorney-general who 
prosecuted, and the judge who presided. We quote a report 
which was printed verbatim from the manuscript of an eminent 
short-hand writer. On that occasion, the then attorney-gene- 
ral, the present Master of the Rolls, and, if report say true, 
the future Lord Chancellor, delivered himself in the following 
terms :— 


‘ To impute to the ministers under any form of government, whether 
monarchy or any other established form of government, wicked and 
corrupt motives of a pecuniary nature, or of another and a worse sort, 
viz. that corruption arising from a desire to destroy the liberties and the 


_constitution of their country, and to take away from the subjects of the 


state all the happiness intended to be given by the laws and constitution, 

is, I take leave boldly to state, without hazard of contradiction from 

any lawyer in the country, a libel against the administration of the 
vernment : against the ministers employed in that administration.’— 
rials of Mr. Wooler, pp. 5, 6. 

It would appear at first sight, to an incautious reader, that 
the improved spirit of the times had produced some effect, even 
upon his majesty’s attorney-general. The doctrine, that. all 
censure of ministers is a libel, was no longer dared to be openly 
avowed. What was avowed, however, is, that when ministers 
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aim at subverting the constitution, at subverting that, which, 
according to the attorney-general, is our only security against 
every horror which mankind have, at any period of history, 
endured from bad rulers; that when ministers aim at taking 
away this security, and plunging us into these evils, no one 
shall be allowed to say so. That this js an unfair interpretation 
we deny. Is it, or is 1t not, possible, that ministers should wish 
to be absolute? If it be answered, that such a design is possi- 
ble, but that in this instance it was unjustly ascribed to them, 
we answer, that if despotism has been the aim of some minis- 
ters, it may be the aim of the present, and we are not to 
believe that to be impossible which all experience proves to be 
certain, merely because the attorney-general thinks proper to 
deny it. This modest claim, however, he did not scruple to 
prefer. 


‘ They (the ministers) would not make their will the general law, 
but it is not that they dare not, but, I take leave to state, because they 
cannot and will not.’—Tvrials, p. 14. 


Here we are asked to believe -that ministers are not men of 
ordinary virtue, nor even men of extraordinary virtue, but 
something infinitely superior to all men who ever did, or can 
exist. Not so says the law of England. That law always 
presumes that men act according to their interest. So far is 
this principle carried, that, if a man has a single shilling to gain 
by perjury, the law presumes that he will perjure himsel* for that 
shilling, and refuses to hear his evidence. And here we are called 
upon to take it for granted, not only that the strongest conceiv- 
able temptations are weaker than the virtue of ministers, but 
that a man ought to be severely punished for insinuating the 
contrary. And why? Because such is the ipse dixit of his 
—- attorney-general. 

he present Chief Justice Abbott, on the same occasion, 
was pleased to deliver, as has been recently the usual practice, 
two contrary doctrines ; both of which, of course, by his pro- 
nouncing them, became equally the law of the land. 


‘It is open to every subject of the country to discuss the measures of 
government, provided he do it reasonably, fairly, and impartially ; but 
if, instead of reasoning and discussing upon measures — or parti- 
cular, a person chooses to issue forth to the world slander and calumny 
against the government, or against the authors of those measures, he 
then becomes amenable to the law ; if I may so say, where reasoning 
ends and slander and calumny begins, there is the line by which a 
judgment is to be formed’—p. 80. 


This is one doctrine. Shortly afterwards he, in a passage 
VOL, IlI.—W. R. z 
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too long to quote, propounds, and praises Lord Holt for pro- 
pounding, the other. This is, that it is libellous in any way ta 
reflect upon, that is, to censure, the government, and to bring 
into discredit, that is again to censure, the two Houses of 
Parliament. 

We will take the least bad doctrine of the two: that which 
asserts that reasoning is permitted, but slander and calumny 
prohibited, 

What is the use of reasoning? To draw conclusions, we 
suppose. All reasoning is, we apprehend, for the sake of 
the conclusion. Reasoning, it seems, is fit and proper: is it 
proper to draw conclusions? If they are favourable, yes; if 
unfavourable, no; because in that case, they are slander and 
calumny. 

We might quote many cases posterior to this, but we shall 
stop here, partly. because we have already exhibited enough, 
partly because the more recent trials have not been published 
in an equally authoritative form. It is not because there is 
nothing to say on the trial of Mr. Harvey for a libel on a living 
king, or on that of Mr. John Haunt, for a libel on a dead one, 
that we refrain from particularly alluding to what was said by 
lawyers and judges on those memorable oceasions. It is be- 
cause it was not in our power to quote any better authority 
than newspaper reports ; and it is not enough for us that our 
assertions are true ; we would have them exempt even from the 
possibility of suspicion. 

We notice the head “ Libels against the two Houses of Parlia- 
ment,” only to say that, according to Mr. Holt, the one thing 
to which all the influence of public opinion over those assemblies 
is owing, the publication of their proceedings—is illegal. 

Under the head, “ Libels against Courts of Justice,” Mr. Holt 

says, 
- €Itis, undoubtedly, within the natural eompass of the liberty of the 
press, to discuss, in a peaceable and temperate manner, the decisions 
and judgments of a court of justice; to suggest even error, and, pro- 
vided it be done in the language, and with the views, of fair criticism, 
to censure what is apparently wrong, but with this limitation, that no 
false or dishonest motives be Bre: ; to any party”—p. 144. 


“ Any public reflection,” he continues, “ on the ministration 
of justice, is unquestionably libellous.” 

Here are two assertions : the one, that the law permits censure ; 
the other that it does not. We shall now see which of them is 
borne out by the dicta of judges. And we shall content our- 
selves with quoting the first case, related under this branch of 
his subject, by Mr, Holt himself. 
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‘ Justice Butter. Nothing can be of greater importance to the 
welfare of the public, than to put a stop to the animadversions and 
censures which are so frequently made upon courts of justice in this 
country. They can be of no service, and may be attended with the 
most mischievous consequences. Cases may happen, in which the judge 
and jury may be mistaken ; when they are, the law has afforded a 
remedy, and the party injured is entitled to pursue every method which 
the law allows to correct the mistake. But, when a person has re- 
course either by writing like the present, by publications in print, or 
by any other means, to calumniate the proceedings of a court of justice, 
the obvious tendency of it is, to weaken the administration of justice, and, 
in consequence, to sap the very foundation of the constitution itself.’ 
—Holt, p. 145. 


The law has afforded a remedy! Yes; the injured party, if he 
can afford it, may move the very judge by whom he was con- 
demned, for a new trial; and if by miracle he should obtain it, 
he may go again to be tried before the same, or a brother judge, 
subject to the same sinister interest, and a jury under the same 

influence. We may be permitted to doubt, however, whether 
his chance of obtaining redress in this way be so considerable, as 

to render all other means superfluous ; or whether he would have 
any chance whatever of obtaining it, if he had not the means of 
influencing public — in his favour. 

The doctrine inculcated in the above dictum, that it is criminal 
to censure the proceedings of a court of judicature, and that 
whoever presumes to do so, is an enemy to the administration of 
justice, became unhappily, by the artifices of judges and the 
influence of rulers, deeply rooted in the minds of Englishmen. 
It was long the prevailing cry, that the administration of justice 
must be preserved free from suspicion, that no reflections 
must be permitted on the administration of justice: as if any 
mischief could be done to good judges, and good judicature, 
by the exposure of bad ; as if it were not the greatest possible 
injury to a rg dude, to render it impossible for the public to 
distinguish him from a bad one. 

So far is the conduct of judges from requiring no surveillance, 
that there is scarcely any set of public functionaries, whose 
conduct requiresit somuch. Receiving their appointments from 
government ; having, of necessity, from the course they must 
have adopted to obtain those appointments, all their leanings on 
the side of power; having, most of them, sons and nephews at 
the bar, for whom they are in the habit of looking to advance- 
ment and patronage at the hands of government; vested with 
power, which, if thrown into the scale of government, goes so 
far to render it despotic, that no sacrifice, on the part of rul-rs, 
z2 
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ean be too great, by which their co-operation can be obtained ; 
it is not easy for set of persons to be exposed to stronger 
temptations: and that those temptations have invariably proved 
too strong for the virtue even of the best judges, we have only 
fo look at the records of libel cases, to be convinced. 


‘We are perpetually boasting,’ says the writer of the pamphlet 
Which stands, together with Mr. Mence’s work, at the head of this 
article, ‘ We are perpetually boasting of the integrity of the juéger: 
The judges on the bench are always, for the time being, the best of 
judges, the wisest and most upright of men, men who will neither do 
nor suffer injustice, men who will drive from their presence all who seek 
to pervert the law, or who take advantage of its defects to do injury to 
any one. Woe to him who shall dare to impeach the conduct of a living 
judge ! 

* ¥et how few are the dead judges whose conduct has not been 
impeached, and that, too, on good grounds. Were the judges really and 
truly independent of the executive power, and were the people at 
liberty, as they ought to be, but as, with the consent of the judges, 
they never will be, were they at liberty to canvass the conduct of a 
living judge to the necessary extent, so that no judge could commit acts of 
folly or of injustice with impunity, very few such acts would be committed. 
Had this security been taken, and this freedom been enjoyed in time 
past, the evils which have been accumulating for ages would have had 
no existence, the law would have been precise, clear, and sufficient, and 
its administration very different indeed from that which we are com- 
pelled to witness’—pp. 5, 6. 


We regard it, then, as one of the most favourable signs of 
the times, that this indiscriminating reverence for all the instru- 
ments of judicature is giving way; that the proceedings of 
judges begin to obtain their due share of examination, and their 
miseonduct of reprobation. And we take this opportunity of 
declaring our conviction, that this great and salutary change 
has been in a great degree owing to the indefatigable exertions 
of the Morning Chronicle; a journal, in which we have now 
been long accustomed to look for excellence of all sorts, but 
which has displayed, more particularly, in its strictures on the 
language and conduct of judicial functionaries, a degree of 
true courage, of ability, and of morality in its highest and 
least common shape, which it has been but too rarely our lot 
to witness in the periodical press of this country. 

The two following conclusions may now, we think, be re- 
garded as fully established : 

That the law of England, as delivered by its authorized 
interpreters, the judges, however earnestly the same judges 
may occasionally disavow this doctrine, prohibits all unfa- 
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‘vourable representation with respect to institutions, and with 
respect to the government and its acts : 

And, consequently, that if any freedom of discussion is per- 
mitted to exist, it 1s only because it cannot be repressed; the 
reason why it cannot be repressed, being, the dread of public 
opinion. 

And now, having established these two propositions, we have 
‘only further to recommend them to'the most serious considera- 
tion of our readers. — 

The importance of free discussion, though frequently dwelt 
upon by public writers, is seldom fully appreciated by those 
who, not being themselves exposed to the danger of becoming 
its martyrs, erroneously consider themselves little affected by 
its violations. It concerns in fact equally every member of the 
community. It is equal in value to good government, because 
without it good government cannot exist. Once remove it, 
and not only are all existing abuses perpetuated, but all which, 
in the course of successive ages, it has overthrown, revive in a 
moment, along with that ignorance and imbecility, against 
which it is the only safeguard.’ Conceive the horrors of an 
oriental despotism — from this and worse we are protected only 
by the press. Carry next the imagination, not to any living 
example of prosperity and good government, but-to the furthest 
limit of happiness which is compatible with human nature ; and 
behold that which may in time be attained, if the restrictions 
under which the press still groans, merely for the security of 
the holders of mischievous power, be removed. Such are the 
blessings of a free press: and again and again be it repeated, 
there cannot be a free press without freedom of censure. 





Art. II. Friederich von Schlegel, Siimmtliche Schrifien, etc. The 
Works of Frederick Schlegel, in 10 Volumes. Vienna. 1823-24. 
Volumes Ist and 2nd. 


FREDERICK Schlegel is the brother of Augustus William 
Schlegel, well known in England as the translator of Shak- 
speare, as the friend of Madame de Stael, andas one of the great- 
est linguists and philologists of the day. Frederick was born at 
Hanover, in the year 1772, and, althou if intended for a merchant, 
received an excellent education. On being sent, in his sixteenth 
year, into a counting-house at Leipsic, the contrast between his 
revious pursuits and the monotony of his new life, made the 
ormer doubly precious to him, and he felt that powerful disin- - 
clination to trade which has been deptinnaed by so many 
young men who have aspired to fame, and which is so well de- 
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scribed by Goethe in his Wilhelm Meister. He almost im- 
mediately gave up business in disgust, and returned to study. 
Just then literature and science were, in Germany, at full 
flood. Wieland and Herder were not long past the meridian 
of their splendor, and Goethe and Schiller were contending, 
like brothers more than rivals, for the palm of glory. Wolf 
had reduced philology to a science; and Schelling and Fichte 
had risen, from the instructions of Kant, equal to their master. 
All these great men had a commanding influence over the han 
of that period, and among them Novalis Tieck and the Schlegels 
were particularly distinguished. Frederick Schlegel, at first, 
devoted himself more particularly to the study of every thing 
connected with ancient Greece; afterwards he was deeply in- 
terested by the writings of Goethe and Fichte. In some of the 
sentiments he then entertained, we find more evidence of en- 
thusiasm than of good sense. 

It was not long before he tried his powers as an author. He 
published, in 1797, the first part of avery remarkable work, though 
it has never been completed, under the title of “ Griechen and 
Roemer ;” and in 1798 he published “ Die Poesie der Griechen and 
Roemer.” In 1797 his brother Augustus William, himself, and 
Tieck originated a periodical work called the ‘‘ Atheneum ;” his 
articles in it were distinguished by bold and original paradoves. 
It was very soon evident, that he loved notoriety more tnan 
truth, and cared little about the correctness of a thought, if it 
were only striking, At this period, too, he wrote “ Lucinde,” 
a romance, which was, in form and spirit, a copy of the “ Fia- 
metta’” of Boccacio. The author seems to have thought the 
world might be amused by a history of his amours, and by ex- 
a, pictures of sensual enjoyment ending in madness, 
In this he was mistaken ;_his book was more decried and con- 
demned then read, and the second part has never been 
published. 

Schlegel, like many others, prepared the way, by sensuality, 
for disgust and bigotry.- An ill-regulated imagination, a pas- 
sion for distinction, and a sort of wild enthusiasm for the age of 
chivalry, had at that period led many able men from the paths 
of simplicity and truth. Winkelman forsook Protestantism for 
Papacy out of mere motives of worldly interest; but, subse- 
quently, several poets, authors, and artists, turned Catholics 
because the Protestant mode of worship was too formal, and 
unfavourable to the fine arts and to poetry. Frederick Schlegel 
was one of these. In 1802, he and his wife both renounced the 
Protestant heresy, and sought consolation in the bosom of the 
Catholic church ; and from that time to the present he has 
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been enlisted in the ranks of those who see no salvation for 
mankind, either here or hereafter, but through the instru- 
mentality of a legitimate monarchy and an infallible hierarchy. 

All his writings, since this change, have been dictated by 
some narrow and unfounded theory. That he has a great com- 
mand of language cannot be denied; and his translation of the 
Latin poetry of the middle ages, his “ Lothar,” and his “ Maller,” 
are quite admirable for their style, but are poor in matter and in 
thought. In 1808, when he went to Vienna, he appeared to 
have caught something of the general feelings which then pre- 
vailed in Germany, and to entertain a proper sense of the in- 
juries his country suffered by the oppression of Napoleon. In 
1809, he accompanied count Stadion to Bavaria, and gave him- 
self the trouble to assume the character of a liberal ; but it was 
evident to those who could appreciate him, that, like all apos- 
tates, he hated the religion he had forsaken ; and that his only 
object was, to obtain consideration and preferment by supporting 
the opinions of the Austrian oligarchy. When the campaign 
had been decided in favour of Buonaparte, he returned to 
Vienna, and was more closely united than ever with Gentz, and 
more patronized by Metternich. Here, being no longer required 
by his patrons to fan the weak and lambent flame of German 
patriotism, he resumed his old studies, and wrote lectures 
on modern history, and those lectures on literature, which are 
to be more immediately the object of our remarks. His doc- 
trines and opinions were so pleasing to prince Metternich that 
he sent him to Frankfort as a counsellor of legation. But, by 
this time, a change of circumstances made this crafty diplomatist 
sensible that it was time to repress. that ardour in favour of free- 

-dom which he had endeavoured to rouse when the object was, 
to overthrow Buonaparte; and Schlegel was recalled to Vienna 
that he might, by his writings in the Quarterly Review— 
(Jahrbiicher der Litteratur), and John Bull (Concordia), of 
Vienna, oppose the growing love of the Austrians for freedom 

+ and independence. He has ever since continued to labour in 
this his vocation with a success greatly, we believe, to the satis- 
faction of his employers, and the regret of all men who have at 
heart the amelioration of mankind. 

We have been induced to give this short sketch of Schlegel’s 
life, that we might enable our readers duly to appreciate some 
of his writings. His work on ancient and modern literature has 
been translated into English, and may be expected to have some 
influence in England. Schlegel, however unsound in his judg- 
ment, is unquestionably a man of considerable talent and great 
acquirements. He is an eloquent writer and an acute reasoner, 
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and if not a sound is a very ingenious critic; he is well ac- 

uainted with the languages, nr ae philosophy, both of 
the ancient and modern world ; and he has acquired consider- 
able reputation by his writings. But a wish to justify his own 
apostacy and his present political opinions have given a ten- 
dency to his labours, against which it is necessary to warn the 
reader. His eloquence and his acuteness are both directed to 
prove, by the circumstances of civil and literary history, that 
the principle of an absolute monarchy, united with hierarchy, 
is of divine origin.* 

This is just the sort of jesuitical book which appears to con- 
vince the understanding while it only strengthens prejudice. 
That patriotism and a due sense of religion are virtuous emo- 
tions few men doubt; and on these, says Schlegel, must 
every national literature be founded. A perversion of terms, 
a cunning misapplication of names which stand for some 
emotions that are dear to the hearts and cherish the best 
associations of man, is prectsely one of the means by which 
designing men in all ages have triumphed over the plain and 
unsuspecting understandings of the great mass of mankind. 
What emotion is supposed to be more sacred than a love of 
country. It is the love of home, of the endearments of in- 
fancy, of our friends and kindred, it is the love of all we have 
ever learnt to respect or have enjoyed through the brightest 
days of our existence. Those, however, who wish to obtain or 
preserve political power, have artfully applied the name of this 
engrossing and delightful sentiment to a narrow obedience to 
their political systems, and to a reverence for the institutions by 
which their power is secured. They conjure up the sentiment 
by the word, and they seek to invest erroneous and absurd insti- 
tutions with all the security which can be derived from the 
strongest and most permanent affections of the heart and mind. 
No where has this cunning system been, of late, more systema- 
tically acted on than in Austria. For a long time the govern- 
ment of that country succeeded in checking the influx of im- 
provement by mere negative measures. The people were sur- 
rounded by a wall of moral prohibitions, which the emperor 





* In*Austria and Prussia an ordinance has been secretly issued to the 
Rectars of the Universities and heads of schools, in which they are com« 
manded “‘ so to teach history that the scholars, by comparing the present 
forms of government and modern occurrences with what happened in the 
time of the Greeks and Romans, and with their forms of government, may 
see and acknowledge that men are now more humane than before the 
introduction of Christianity, and that modern systems are better than 
the unstable unchristian democratic governments of antiquity.” 
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Joseph, the French revolution, and the war for freedom, burst 
prot. in several places. It has since been found that the old 
mounds would be quite insufficient to check the flood of know- 
ledge, and it was resolved so to divert and spread the stream, 
that it might be completely under the guidance of those whose 
only object is, to make every thing subservient to their own 
power. Gentz, a literary man, has the credit of having recom- 
mended to prince Metternich an extension of the old system, of 
erverting what could not be stopped. Werner, Kollin, Adam 
iiller, Haller, Schlegel, and others, all men of talent, but of 
weak judgment, who had forsaken the plainness of Protestantism 
for the gauds of Popery, and unpaid liberalism for the bounties 
of a court, were severally invited to Vienna, and were ennobled 
and caressed, that they might employ their ingenuity in turning 
the desire of knowledgein the people to the account of their rulers. 
Doubts and inquiries were to be answered with eloquence, but 
eloquence glozing over fraud; and the strong emotions which 
circumstances had excited were not to be suppressed, but 
directed to some vague chimeras beyond the government and 
the church. Too well have they succeeded, and the glowing 
spirit of enthusiasm finding no nutritive food, grew sick 
with disappointment, and has, at length, apparently ended ‘in 
more servile submission, and in swelling that licentiousness 
which has so long distinguished the Austrian capital and 
people. 

It is in this point of view that Schlegel’s literary history calls 
for our notice. It is a fair specimen of the mode employed, 
under the direction of the governments of Germany, to beguile 
men into error by pretending to teach them truth, and to amuse 
them with a vain parade of trifling or useless knowledge. Schlegel 
has the art of appearing disinterested, and writes without pas- 
sion, though he never loses sight of the main object of his 
labours. He pretends to take a calm view of his whole sub- 
ject; his apparent impartiality acquires the confidence of his 
reader, whisk he abuses by omitting to notice those authors 
whose writings make against his theory, whatever it happens 
to be, or by only noticing the errors which they, in common 
with other men, may have committed. Authors, whose writings 
are favourable to his views, are, on the other hand, praised be- 
yond measure, and their errors justified or defended. All his 
observations, however general they may appear, are made to 
bear on present times and circumstances, and expressly intended 
to impose on the minds of his readers those opinions which the 
Austrian government is peculiarly desirous of circulating. 

We agree with him, for example, that philosophy must be one 
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of the subjects treated of in literary history, of which, as it re- 
lates to the mind, it is the most important part. We fully agree 
with him, too, that literature would lose very much, if those 
who are favoured by fortune and called by birth to the highest 
offices of the state, were to neglect the improvement of the 
mind, and only devote themselves to their public duties ; leaving 
the cultivation of the arts and sciences wholly to those who are 
excluded by circumstances from the high offices of the state, 
and the actual business of the nation. But we do not 
‘agree in the conclusion which he draws from this circum- 
stance, namely, that a class of nobles are the natural instructors 
of mankind, and that other men are destined to receive the im- 
press of their character, and the form of their civilization, from 
them. It is, we believe, quite necessary, wherever a nobility is 
in the exclusive possession of the government and the higher 
officers of state, that such a doctrine should be taught; for 
knowledge and civilization, which do not flow from them, 
will unquestionably soon destroy their privileged existence. 
They who will have or keep power must have superior know- 
ledge ; and any class of men can only have this by excluding 
others fiom the acquisition. Certainly a society takes the most 
effectual means of limiting its own power, when it will suffer 
only one small portion of its members to seek knowledge, and 
when they and all the rest are limited in their inquiries by a 
necessity of avoiding every thing which might, by a remate pos- 
sibility, lead to the diminution of certain pre-established privi- 
leges. If Mr. Schlegel’s deduction were correct, Hun or 
Poland should have outstripped Holland and England; Turkey 
should have been the furthest advanced, and the United States 
of North America the most backward, in knowledge, power, and 
improvement. 
arian thus pointed out the general principle which has 
guided the pen of the author, wé shall be brief in our notice 
ef some individual lectures. In the first he describes the 
try of the Greeks up to the time of Socrates, and in the 
second, their literature and philosophy during the latter part of 
their career, including the Alexandrian school. Here he re- 
marks very appropriately, “ our present modes of thought, and 
our knowledge, are so closely derived from the ancients, that it 
is difficult to treat of literature without beginning with them. 
It is also preferable to begin with the Greeks, because their 
mental culture seems to have sprung and grown up entirely 
among themselves, and to be almost independent of the civili- 
zation.of other nations.” Poor Homer must be made to advo- 
eate modern priestcraft. According to our author he had some 
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resentiment of a higher, if not of a revealed religion, while 
Hesiod is described as supporting in opposition to Homer a sort 
of materialism. Hesiod, therefore, the less national, the less 
successful poet, was the type of the French philosophers, and 
Homer, who will be eternally read and admired, owed much of 
his success to his writings being in accord with the national 
feelings, and from foreseeing, as it were, the religious principles 
which were afterwards to guide the world. 

If Mr. Schlegel fails in making Homer a very useful auxiliary 
in the cause of the hierarchy, he does him ample justice as a 
poet. But the writings of Homer have, in this respect, been so 
long duly appreciated, that it seems hardly necessary to repeat 
Mr. Schlegel’s remarks, particularly as we see in them nothing 
very new or very profound. 

Pindar was accused by the ancients of being too much at- 
tached to the Persians. The manner in which he is defended 
by Schlegel shows that this critic thinks even a want of pa- 
triotism is a virtue, if it is lost in admiration of a foreign monarch 
and of a civilizing nobility. ‘ The reproach made to Pindar,” 
he says, “ may be easily explained. It is evident, from his 
poems, that he disliked the dominion of the people, which even 
at that time had occasioned several contentions in Greece, and 
seemed likely to lead to still greater confusion. Among the 
Doric tribes, also, the power of the nobility was great, and there 
was a strong attachment to the monarchical form of government. 
In the ancient world this and the dominion of a higher order of 
nobility, never appeared in a more splendid and favourable point 
of view than in the Persian empire; which, however individual 
monarchs might have abused their power, was founded on high- 
minded thoughts and pure and noble manners.” Pindar, there- 
fore, had the great merit, in the eyes of Mr. Schlegel, of hating 
democracy and loving kingly power. Any man may have the 
same partialities, but, in general, we look for them only among 
those who have been born the subjects of a monarch, who are 
_ like Mr. Schlegel for entertaining them, or who being am- 

itious and wanting abilities to attain honourable distinction 
where competition is entirely free, are ready to barter mind and 
heart, and sacrifice thought and sentiment, for the poor nick- 
names and collars with which a Tzar or a Kaiser designates, as 
a huntsman does his dogs, the miserable slaves who yelp down 
4he imperial prey. 

We pass over all Schlegel’s remarks on the other Greek 
poets, historians, and philosophers, which are both correct and 
well-expressed, regretting merely that a man who has dis- 
played such powers should have perverted them to so mis- 
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thievous a purpose. Of Demosthenes, Schlegel says not a 
word ; and why ! because his powerful eloquence was directed 
against a monarch. If this sort of emasculation of mind 
oes on for a few years in Austria, we shall expect to find the 
Fistory of Germany re-written, and the rude members of the 
House of Hapsburg all transformed into Bayards or Grandisons. 
In the same spirit Schlegel, when treating of the literature of 
Rome, has omitted to mention Catullus, who was guilty of 
failing in respect for the emperor; and has endeavoured to gain 
for Virgil the reputation of a national poet, because he reverenced 
his sovereign as a God—et erit mihi semper deus. We were 
somewhat surprised that the author should do justice to Tacitus, 
but of him he says—‘“ Of the Latin authors there is only one 
more whom it is necessary to mention, Tacitus. The profound 
sense of this author, who is full of thought, and the brevity and 
strength of his style which is admirably adapted to his matter, 
appears the more inimitable, as various authors have attempted 
in vain to imitate him. In these three authors the Latin lan- 
guage is found in its greatest purity and perfection: in Cesar, 
with unadorned simplicity and grandeur ; in Livy, with all the 
pomp and ornament of oratorical perfection, but, without ex- 
aggeration, and beautifully and nobly formed; in Tacitus, with 
depth, strength, and art, full of the ancient dignity of old Rome.” 
Tn writing the history of the literature of the Gestnai, we ex- 
pected that the author would have described the progress of 
their jurisprudence ; particularly as he subsequently takes oc- 
casion to refer much of what is good in modern civilization to 
the influence of the Roman laws. Up to the time of the Twelve 
Tables, or rather to the time of the law named after Publius, the 
Romans had no written laws, and were governed by a code 
which was known only to the priests. In the second period of 
the Roman history, or under the aristocracy, the form of pro- 
ceeding was still regulated by this common law; but the laws 
themselves were written and acted on to the very letter. Under 
the emperors both law and justice became more scientific, or 
rather theoretical, and allowed the utmost latitude to arbitrary 
decisions ; they were, in fact, mere names or algebraical signs, 
which were explained according to the fancy of the judge. That 
this system could have contributed to the progress of European 
civilization, as contended for by Mr. Schle el, is impossible. 
We should rather say that the Roman and Ecclesiastical laws 
had impeded and perverted the developement of the national 
institutions, at least of Germany, and checked its freedom by 
introducing learned subtleties and artificial distinctions. These 
two branches of law have, we honestly believe, done more injury 
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to the progress of mankind, than the eruptions and devastations 
of the Same and the Goths. 

We shall devote a few words to some parts of the sixth, 
seventh, and eighth lectures, in which Mr. Schlegel discusses 
the literature of the middle ages, and particularly of Germany. 
He mentions Theodorick, Charlemagne, and out own Alfred, as 
having been tHe chief age ag of the literature of their respec- 
tive people. But before their time Ulphilas had transiated the 
Bible from the Greek into Gothic, though his version was prose. 
The northern languages and literature were earlier cultivated, 
therefore, than the author supposes ; and Beobulf, a poem of 
the third and fourth centuries, in a northern tongue, is a decisive 
— of the high antiquity of the literature of the Germans. 

r. Schlegel supposes that the Germans on the borders of the 
Baltic, derived their Runic characters from the Pheenicians, who 
came there to trade. According to tradition, however, they 
were invented by Teut, which seems to mean, that the Runic 
characters were invented by the Teutschen (Germans). Runa 
signifies, sometimes poetry, sometimes written characters, and 
sometimes magic. Butas religion, magic, and poetry, are among 
all people originally one and the same, the Runic characters 
must have been the first religious writing of the Germans, and 
were probably nearly coeval with their spoken language. 

The author assumes, as unquestioned, the genuineness of the 
ancient Edda; we are disposed, however, to believe, that a con- 
siderable part of it was written at later periods. The travels of 
Thor are undoubtedly an invention of after-times. That the Edda, 
however, in its original form, existed before the poems of Ossian, 
or earlier than ninth century is quite certain, from the poem of 
Beobulf, and from other Anglo-Saxon poems of the seventh cen- 
tury, in which Christian heroes frequently receive the name of 
Baldus. 

We quite agree with Schlegel in his estimate of the NiseE- 
LUNGENLIED, who assigns it one of the first places among the 
bo poems of modern Europe. We are indebted, unquestion- 
ably, to the Goths for the original poem, as well as for the 
heroic poems relating to the same period which Charlemagne . 
caused to be collected. We regret, therefore, with our author, 
that the Gothic tongue is now entirely lost. As far as we cailr 
judge from Ulphilas’s Bible, it was rich, clear, varied, flexible, 
and harmonious. The author of the Nibelungen will remain, 
like the author of the Iliad, for ever unknown. It is, in 
fact, a poem of the people, in which the traditions of their 
heroes were handed down from father to son; it was altered in 
its language as the language of the people changed, and occa-. 
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sionally new matter was added to it; though the marrow and 
pith remains as it was anciently dictated by the manners of the 
people, and has never undergone the pruning of a court or a critic- 
trained poet. The assertion of our author that Heinrick von 
Offerdingen was the latest person who had re-written the 
Nibelungen, is one of those numerous assertions which, without 
any foundation, are made for the sole purpose of conferring 
honour on Austria. If we were to hazard a conjecture on this 
point, we should say the latest version of the Nibelungen was 
made by some poet who dwelt in Switzerland. At least, the 
best manuscripts have been found there, and there was preserved 
longest, and even up to our own times in Haslithal and in Avers, 
the dialect in which this version is written. 

According to Schlegel itwas under Frederick Ist inthe twelfth 
century, that the German muse first tuned her lyre to any fine 
harmony, and she sank again into slumber or inactivity at the 
begining of the fourteenth century. He designates the reigns 
of the Saxon line of emperors, as the period when the civiliza- 
tion of the old Germans was highest. 

The ninth lecture is on Italian literature; and, as might be 
expected from the different views of the poets, and the different 
subjects which they treat, he places Tasso above Dante. We can 
pardon Schlegel, though we think it an error, for preferring the 
Gierusalemma Liberata of Tasso to the Orlando of Ariosto ; but 
we can only attribute to a gross prejudice his opinion, that the 
latter scarcely deserves the name of a poet. There can be no 
apology, no excuse for a man of any depth of mind placing the 
Gierusalemmaabove the Inferno. The great merit of Tasso consists 
in his very polished language, which is, perhaps, however, almost 
too refined, and in particular episodes and passages in which he 
seems to have embodied the warm feelings of his own tender and 
impassioned heart. Clorinda’s death and his description of the 
charms of Armida, may be mentioned as examples of what we 
mean ;. and their effect is powerful, but the whole poem wants 
force and even skill, in handling the subject, which is perplexed, 
and its unity destroyed, by his introduction ef mythologieal 
Christian-heathens. The story is on the whole inartificially con- 
structed, and its parts are united in a very cumbrous and 
slovenly manner. Dante was the first, when his native lan- 
guage was yet unformed and unpolished, to recognise the trea- 
sures: of antiquity, and to bring them again into common cir- 
culation. He was the first to polish the poetical language of 
the Italians, and perhaps the = poet who, in the same de- 
gree, has united the beauties of classical literature with the 
remantic spirit of the northern nations. He not only polished 
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the language of his country, but he adopted an admirable sub- 
ject, and invented a form in which to treat it beautifully adapted 
to its nature. With Schlegel’s admiration of Shakspeare, we 
should be quite at a loss to account for the preference he gives 
to Tasso above Dante, could it not be explained by his aversion 
to the political and religious opinions of this great man. 
Schlegel is, by office, an admirer of the papal power, and Dante 
did what he could to diminish it. For a similar reason he cen- 
sures Machiavelli, though he acknowledges his excellence as an 
historian. Machiavelli’s works on Livy, and his not dying in 
the orthodox catholic faith, were quite sufficient to influence. 
Mr. Schlegel’s opinion. 

The manner in which this apostate German speaks, in his 
fifteenth lecture, of his great countryman, Luther, is a good spe- 
cimen of the whole work. Wescarcely know which most to admire 
in it; the nonsense of the first part, or the cunning, with which, 
at the conclusion, Luther is made out to be a very wicked, but a 
very great man. The whole passage is admirably adapted to a 
lecture-room in the Austrian capital ; but Mr. Schlegel intended 
his work should be read in all ages and countries. “ There 
were, so to speak,” he says, “ in the mighty soul of this man, 
so richly endowed by God and nature, two opposing principles, 
contending for the mastery over him. In all his writings, there 
is a contest betwixt light and darkness, betwixt an immovably 
firm faith, and his own untamed passions, betwixt God and him- 
self. The judgment of men, both then and now, could not be 
other than different, and even opposite, as to the side which he 
chose, and the use which he made of his extraordinary powers. 
As far as I am concerned, I must say, both of his writings and 
his life, that they make no other impression.on me than that of 
pity, which we x Arm feel, when we see how a great and sublime 
spirit is ruined and destroyed by its own guilt.” That Schlegel, 
and all the tribe of mystics and enthusiasts, to which he 
belongs, should hate Luther, is not at all surprising. They 
might have forgiven his exposure of the errors of papacy, but 
they can never pardon his thorough contempt and hatred for 
all sorts of cant. He was the representative of a class of men, 
who, in all their feelings and thoughts, are the very antipodes 
of the mystics. Though powerful, his understanding was plein ; 
theirs is weak and confused; they encourage melancholy and 
build their power and their influence entirely on some shadow 
fears; he loved God in loving the world; his mind was full of 
ardent hope, and more than any other religious reformer,we 
know, he taught men, both by his example and his precepts, 
that their own happiness should be their first care. It is for 
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his plain, honest, and homely way of looking, both at religion, 
and the affairs of life, that he is hated by the Catholic mystics 
of Austria. There was a contest in the mind of Luther, but it 
was between the errors he had been taught, and the truths 
which nature and reason dictated. No man ever struggled 
more earnestly and seriously to obtain truth, and if he was not 
completely successful, it must be attributed to his education 
and to the age in which he lived, and not to any defect in his 
powerful and well-organized mind. As an author,and the creator 
of German prose, the great reformer deserves the respect of all his 
countrymen. Even at this period, when the language has heen so 
extensively cultivated, we may admire in Luther’s German Bible, 
the spirit of the translator, the strength, dignity, and grace of the 
language, the flexibility and skill with which he adapts his words 
to the matter, from the most simple narration to the most sub- 
lime prophecy, as well as the harmony of his — which 
gratify the ear and assist the memory. Besides doing injustice 
to Luther, Schlegel has neglected to mention the great opponent 
of Erasmus, Ulrich Von Hutten. He was certainly one of the 
most gifted men of that period, and one of the most popular 
writers, and ought, therefore, to have a conspicuous place in every 
work in which it is pretended to give a mere outline of German 
literature. Mr. Schlegel best knows why he was guilty of the 
omission. 

As our chief object in this paper has been, to point out the 
political bearing of Mr. Schlegel’s literary history, we do not 
think it necessary to follow him in his discussions on the litera- 
ture of the rest of the world. In treating of English, French, 
and Spanish authors, his political prejudices have not so much 
scope. Yet even here we find an unmeasured praise of Spanish 
and Portuguese literature, dictated by his feelings as a Catholic. 

We close our remarks on a book, which, possessing many ex- 
cellencies, and teaching many truths, aims principally at intro- 
ducing into the mind, under cover of an artful eloquence, 
the principles of slavery ; and at perpetuating the dominion of 
bigotry and despotism undisguised and unashamed. Mr. 
Schlegel stands forward, the unblushing advocate of the de- 
basing principles of the Austrian government ; and makes even 
his literary discussions the means of perverting the minds of the 
rising generation. 

Although such is our honest opinion of Mr. Schlegel’s Lec- 
tures, they are too valuable in a literary point of view, to be 
neglected by the reader who can profit by the ingenuity and 
originality of many of his critical remarks ; and who, at the same 
time, has.acuteness enough to detect the error when he 
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deduces consequences which cannot justly be derived from his 
premises, or who is vigilant enough to be always on his guard 
against the effect of insidious propositions, which are likely 
enough, from their apparent harmlessness, and sometimes from 
their novelty and ingenuity, to gain admission into the mind of 
a too easy reader. Our observations may, perhaps, neutralize 
the latent poison of the work, and render it as innoxious, as it is, 
in many parts, interesting and valuable. 





Art. III.—1. Essay on Magnetic Attraction. By P. Barlow, Professor 
of Mathematics in the Royal Military College, Woolwich. 8vo. 
Mawman. 1822. 

2. Article Magnetism in the Encyclopedia Metropolitana. 


3. Recherches sur le Magnetisme, par M. Poisson. Annales de Chimie ; 

February, 1824. 
NOT more than twenty years have elapsed since a few iso- 

lated facts and theoretic guesses constituted the sum 
of what we knew on Magnetism. The researches of philoso- 
phers during this short interval have been sufficient to dispel 
the darkness which formerly overspread this subject, to discover 
the laws which regulate the dependencies of magnetic pheno- 
mena, to explain their most remarkable anomalies, and to reduce 
to system and order the discordant elements which they pre- 
sented. Since the beautiful experiments and deductions by 
which Newton “ untwisted the shining robe of day,” no class 
of natural appearances has been unfolded and explained with 
such rapid and singular success. A variety of circumstances 
have recently combined in concentrating the attention of 
scientific men throughout Europe on the facts and anomalies 
exhibited by magnetism, and their investigations have added 
another domain to Newton’s law of Attraction—a law which, 
in the last. analysis of philosophy, will probably be extended 
to all the pre: tr of the physical world. Rapid, however, 
and brilliant as has been the success of their researches, 
the field of inquiry is far from being exhausted. Many diffi- 
culties of a very untractable character are still to be surmounted, 
and even where our future progress is very distinctly traced, 
much still remains to be more perfectly developed. So strong, 
however, at present, is the current of philosophical inquiry m 
this direction, that every depth is likely to be fathomed ; and 
those which were confessedly among the most dark and per- 
plexed of nature’s operations, to be unravelled and explained, 
with a clearness and simplicity of principle, commensurate with 
their great importance in the practical arts of life. 
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During the last century, philosophers and mathematicians 
were almost entirely occupied in developing the laws of 
gravity, and in applying them to explain the phenomena of 
celestial mechanics. All subjects of minor importance, and 
less imposing pretensions were merged and lost sight of in this 
grand pursuit. It is only within these few years that their at- 
tention has been withdrawn from physical astronomy. The 
publication of the Mecanique Céleste, embodying and reducing 
to system the labours of Clairault, D’Alembert, Euler, Lagrange, 
and Laplace, announced that in this quarter little remained to 
stimulate the exertions of genius, and to reward its toils. Sub- 
sequently to that epoch, mathematicians have resumed the con- 
sideration of a variety of inquiries which had been abandoned 
in their general eagerness to explain the Newtonian astronomy. 
In Optics, the double refraction and polarization of light which 
had remained stationary since the time of Huygens—in Me- 
chanics the equilibrium and motion of elastic plates—in Hydro- 
dynamics the theory of waves, of sound, of wind-instruments, 
and generally of the motion of elastic fluids—the distribution 
of heat in solid bodies—the mathematical laws of electricity 
and magnetism, are among the topics which mathematicians 
have studied with singular zeal and most unexpected success. 
It is of the researches which have been made on Magnetism 
that we intend here to speak, and we have selected this subject 
partly from its practical importance, and partly from the very 
great obligations which its rapid development owes to one of 
our own countrymen. The experiments of —- Barlow 
are a great contribution to practical science ; his mathematical 
investigations are less important, and for these, as far as they 
have thrown any light on magnetism, we are chiefly indebted to 
foreigners ; among whom, professor Kraft, of St. Petersburgh, 
and MM. Biot and Poisson, are conspicuously distinguished. 

The characteristic properties of the magnet are its attractive 
and directive powers. The former of these was not unknown to 
the ancients ; the discovery of the latter belongs to that period, 
pregnant with the most splendid results which genius or acci- 
dent ever bestowed on man, which forms the connecting link 
between the darkness of the middle ages, and the light and 
knowledge of our own times. The Chinese have claimed the 
honour of the discovery, and refer it to an epoch long before 
the Christian era. Others have endeavoured to trace up its 
origin to India, whence it was transferred to, we forget 
exactly where, in the east of Europe. It has been ascribed to 
a Neapolitan, John de Gioga, in the thirteenth century. The 
French have asserted their claim to the discovery, on the au- 
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thority of an old poem found in a compilation by Fauchet, 
called, Recueil de Origine de la Langue et Poesie Frangaise, in 
which the mariner’s compass is plainly described. Their claim, 
they tell us, is also confirmed by the universal practice in 
Europe of ornamenting it by the fleur-de-lis. Another argument 
in favour of the French discovery has been imagined in the name 
calamita, by which the Italians designate the compass, and 
which they say is derived from an ancient French word calamite 
(a frog), to which the compass was first assimilated when 
made to float in water. Dr. Wallis has adopted a similar argu- 
ment, inferring from the denomination of compass, or a name 
similar to it which is used in almost every country in Europe, 
that the directive power of the needle must have been disco- 
vered by an Englishman. It must be admitted, however, that 
in this matter he has shown more zeal than discretion. 

Without pretending to ascertain by whom the directive power 
of the needle was first discovered, one thing is certain, that in a 
rude form, at least, the compass was known before the year 1300, 
as well as some of its more remarkable properties. Its deviation 
from the north is also very positively, if not very clearly, set forth 
in a Latin treatise De Magnete, of the same date, by Adsiger, 
discovered by Cavallo among the MSS. of the university of 
Leyden, and subsequently published by him. From this relic 
we learn the fallacy of the popular opinion, that the variation 
was first discovered by Columbus. The statement of his son 
Ferdinand, therefore, that his father in 1492 discovered the 
variation of the compass, and that the crew mutinied in conse- 

uence, must mean something more than that he then found 
that the needle does not point exactly to the north; for this 
fact was known 200 years before. It is probable that the phe- 
nomenon here alluded to is not, that the needle does not point 
exactly to the north, but that the variation is different in dif- 
ferent latitudes, a discovery the credit of which may, probably, 
be due to Columbus. 

Besides the directive power of the needle in azimuth, 
it has also a certain direction of inclination called the Dip. 
This was first found out by Robert Norman, a watchmaker, in 
or near London, about the year 1576. In his book called the 
New Attractive, Norman says, that “ having made many com- 
passes, and always balancing the needle before he touched 
them with the magnet, he found, continually, that, after he had 
touched them, the North Pole would incline downwari1 under 
the horizon, insomuch that the fly (or card) of the compass which 
was before level, he was still constrained to put some small 
piece of wire on the end —_ to counterpoise it.” Having 
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made an instrument for the purpose of ascertaining the greatest 
value of this inclination, he found that it was 71° 50’, or there- 
about. 

In Norman’s book, and in A Discourse on the Variation of 
the Compass, written about the same period by Borough, the 
friend and patron of Norman, and comptroller of the navy of 
_— Elizabeth, we find, for the first time, the exact value of 
the variation. From actual observations made by Borough, at 
Limehouse, he determined it to be at that time 11° 15’ east. 
But neither in this, nor a subsequent edition of these works, 
do we find any mention of the annual change in the variation. 

This important discovery is due to Professor Gellibrand, the 
next English writer on magnetism, who states the variation at 
London in 1633 at only 4° 5/ east : 

Variation charts originated about this period, suggested in 
the first instance, as it would seem, ina work published in 1599, 
by Prince Maurice of Nassau, and translated into English by 
the well-known mathematician Edward Wright. 

In consequence of an application to William and Mary, the 
command of one of the ships of the royal navy was given to Dr. 
Halley, with orders “ to seek by observation the discovery of a 
rule or the variation of the compass.” In two successive 
voyages he traversed various parts of the Atlantic and Pacific 
oceans ; and, from his observations, published a chart, which 
is still considered highly valuable as a source of authentic in- 
for mation on the variation of the needle at that period. An 
account of his voyages appeared in 1701; his researches on 
the Magnetic Needle are fully detailed in a series of Memoirs, 
published in the Philosophical Transactions of the time. 

Besides the annual variation by which the needle appears to 
be continually carried to the westward, it is also subject to a 
diurnal variation, by virtue of which, it moves during the early 
part of the day to the westward, and returns during the latter 
part to the same bearing it had in the morning, remaining 
stationary, or nearly so, during the night. When this pheno- 
menon first presented itself to Graham, another London watch- 
maker, he suspected some defect in his needles. To settle 
this point, he made a series of needles, varying them in their 
dimensions and weights, and employing in their construc- 
tion every precaution which his experience and knowledge 
could suggest. “ After many trials, he found that all the 
needles would not only differ in their deviation on different days, 
but frequently at different times of the same day. And this 
difference would sometimes amount to half a p Adin in the 
course of a day, and sometimes even after the interval of an 
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hour.” More recent é6bservations have shown, that the deviation 
is stated too widely by Graham, as it seldom exceeds 15’. 
Wargentin, the secretary of the Swedish Academy of Sciences, 
and Canton, the English philosopher, were the next inquirers 
into this subject. The latter of these eminent experimentalists 
made 4,000 observations for the purpose of ascertaining the 
amount of the diurnal variation and its causes. He inferred 
that its quantity is greater in summer than in winter, and all 
subsequent observations have concurred in establishing this 
fact. He found, also, that the diurnal variation commences 
about seven or eight o’clock in the morning, arrives at its maxi- 
mum about two hours after noon, and returns again to its 
former bearing about seven or eight in the evening. Similar 
observations have been subsequently made by Van Swinden, 
who found, in addition to these results, that previous to the 
commencement of the diurnal variation, the needle has a small 
vibratory motion, being alternately carried to the eastward and 
westward. A series of observations on the diurnal variation 
has also been making for many vears, by colonel Beaufoy, and 
is recorded in the Annals of Philosophy. Some very curious 
experiments connected with this subject, have also been recently 
made by professors Barlow and Christie, and read before the 
Philosophical Society. 

nates curious phenomenon discovered by Wargentin in 
1750, is the influence of the Northern Lights on the needle ; it 
being at the time of this meteor in a perpetual state of vibration, 
and deviating from its natural position as much as 3°, 4°, 
or 5° 

Such is a general view of the phenomena of the magnet. 
We shall now sketch out very rapidly the theories which 
have been attempted for their explanation. Dr. Gilbert, physi- 
cian in ordinary to queen Elizabeth, seems to have led the way. 
His treatise, ‘De agnete, contains many curious experiments. 
and ingenious suggestions ; but his attempt at a general theory 
was premature; experiment and observation had not yet done 
their work. Dr. Halley, with more copious materials and a more 
vigorous intellect, followed in the same path with no better suc- 
cess. He supposed that the magnetism exhibited by the earth, 
is caused by “ four poles, or points of attraction; two of them 
near each pole of the equator, and that in those parts of the 
world which lie nearly adjacent to any one of these magnetic 
poles, the needle is governed thereby, the nearest pole being 
always predominant over that most remote. The parts of the 
earth where these magnetic poles lie, cannot, as yet, be exactly 
determined for want of sufficient data; but as nearly as conjec- 
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ture can reach, Kc. &c.” At the time Dr. Halley laid down 
this hypothesis, he was not aware of the annual change in the 
variation ; and accordingly, the discovery of this fact introduced 
a considerable modification and an additional degree of com- 
plexity into his scheme. It would be a waste of time to 
explain the cumbrous machinery which he built upon these 
hypotheses ; the whole system was nothing more than a creation 
of the fancy, a mere tissue of guess-work. It has, nevertheless, 
not been without its followers. Among others, Hansteen, the 
celebrated Norwegian philosopher, in a very elaborate work on 
Magnetism, has defended it with equal zeal and ability. Euler 
supposed that two poles might be sufficient to explain the phe- 
nomena. Other philosophers assumed more, or fewer poles, as 
their fancies suggested. But no one attempted to submit his 
hypothesis to calculation and experiment. 

n inquiring into the causes of magnetic phenomena, 
the question would soon arise, How does one particle of a 
magnet. act on another? On this question, as on that of the 
number and position of the magnetic pole, philosophers were 
completely at sea. The inverse fifth power of the distance was 
supposed by one, to express the law of magnetic action. The 
inverse fourth by another. Newton assumed the inverse cube, 
and in this opinion, is followed by his commentators, Le Jac- 
_ and Le Sieur, and at a later period by Muschenbroeck. 

ll this, it must however be observed, was mere guessing, un- 
supported even by the shadow of an argument. ayer, in an 
unpublished paper, read before the Society of Gottingen, in 
1760, and D’Alembert a few years after, asserted the inverse 
square of the distance as the true law: that they were right, 
does not now admit of a question, but whether they be entitled 
to any other praise than that of having made a luckier guess 
than their predecessors, may be very reasonably doubted. ey 
appear to have been led to this conclusion by some vague 
notions of analogy, rather than by any sound and rational argu- 
ment. D’Alembert seems, however, to have reflected on this 
subject more profoundly than any of his contemporaries. The 
great difficulty, he remarks, which presents itself when we wish 
to ascertain the fundamental laws of magnetic action, laws pro- 
bably in themselves very simple, consists in so simplifying 
our experiments, that their results shall be disengaged from all 
foreign circumstances and complex mechanism, and exhibit to 
us nothing but the simple effect of the law we wish to discover. 
But thus to regulate our experiments, implies a knowledge, 
more or less accurate of the objects of our research. The phe- 
nomena of magnetism are singularly complicated; one pole 
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attracts, while the other repels: what we observe, therefore, 
is always a combined effect, modified by the opposite actions of 
these poles. Again, the number of poles may be augmented, 
but no art has yet succeeded in reducing them to one, which 
would present the greatest facilities in discovering the law of 
. action from the observed effects. Besides, it is not merely at 
the pole that the magnet attracts ; it attracts more or less at 
every point of its surface, and with very unequal forces. And 
hence the mean direction and compound force vary in a very 
complicated manner. To succeed in finding the elementary laws 
of magnetic attraction, we should be able to experiment upon 
an isolated point, but experiment can show us nothing more 
than the combined result of all the points. 

Coulomb was the first who brought experiment to bear upon 
the question. By means of the balance of torsion, which he 
constructed after Michel, he was enabled to measure, with great 
accuracy, the force necessary to make the magnetic bar deviate 
through any number of degrees from the position assigned it. In 
the pursuit of this object, he first verified the discovery of D’Alem- 
bert, that the effect of the terrestrial magnet is proportional te 
the sine of the angle which its meridian makes with that of the 
magnet, and having further ascertained that a magnetized steel 
wire, 24 inches in length and 1} line in diameter requires 35° of 
torsion to force it one degree from the magnetic meridian of the 
earth, he took another wire of equal dimensions and same de- 
gree of magnetism, and placed it vertically in the magnetic me- 
ridian (so that its extremities or poles would have intersected 
the homologous poles of the horizontal wire, had no influence 
existed between them, or their poles not been homologous) at 
the distance of an inch from the end of each. He observed the 
force of each necessary to overcome a certain quantity of their 
mutual repulsion. It was found in the first place that the 
vertical wire repelled the horizontal one through 24° ; that three 
circles of torsion, or three complete turns of the micrometer, 
brought the latter within 17° of the former; and lastly, that 
eight circles brought the wires within 12° of each other. Adding 
to each of these results the effect of the terrestrial magnetism 
already calculated at 35° of torsion for each degree of deviation, 
Coulomb found that to keep the needles within 24° of each 
other, 

24° + 24 x 35° = 864° of torsion were necessary. 

Within 17° of each other, 

3 x 360° + 17° + 17 x 35° = 1692° were necessary. 

And within 12’ of each other, 


8 x 360 + 12° + 12° x 35° = 3312 were necessary, 
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Since these arcs are small, they may be taken for the dis- 
tances. At the distances, therefore, of 12°, 17°, 24°, the forces of 
repulsion are as 3312, 1692, 864. Had they been 3312, 1650, 
828, the repulsive forces would have been inversely as the square 
of the distance. Such errors must obviously arise from the un- 
avoidable inaccuracies in the experiment; for, although the 

ortion of iron submitted to each other’s influence be very small, 
it is not a single point as the calculation demands. Analogous 
results were deduced for the opposite poles. Other facts were 
confirmatory of this general law, and.it was contradicted by no 
known principle. Coulomb was therefore warranted in con- 
cluding with considerable certainty that the law of magnetic 
action varies as the inverse square of the distance, thus fol- 
lowing the laws of gravity, electricity, and every other known 
force emanating from a centre. ansteen has subsequently 
resumed the same experiment, and the result has been, the 
strongest confirmation of the accuracy of Coulomb’s determi- 
nation. 

The next step in tlfe history of magnetism brings us down 
to the researches of our own time. Whatever number of 
magnetic poles each inquirer had hitherto thought necessary, 
they had all concurred in placing these poles on or very 
near the surface of the earth. The first result of an ela- 
borate analysis, founded on adequate observations, showed 
the fallacy of this opinion. After the scientific researches and 
travels of M. Humboldt on the new continent, and the ob- 
servations he had made on the dip and variation of the needle in 
the course of these travels, sufficient data appeared to have 
been collected to determine to what points of the supposed 
magnetic axis the needle was attracted and repelled; this 
inquiry was undertaken by M. Biot. Having assumed two 
pe es at an indeterminate distance from the centre of the earth, 

e deduced a general analytical formula in a function of that 
distance and given quantities. He then compared his ascer- 
tained experimental results with those deduced by his formula, 
assuming different numbers for his indeterminate distance, 
and he found that the nearer these poles were taken to the 
centre of the earth, the nearer was the agreement between his 
formula and the observations, and that by taking them indefi- 
nitely near the centre of the earth, and on opposite sides of it, the 
agreement was as exact as could be desired. This was a great step 
towards a theory of magnetism, and it is due entirely to M. Biot.* 





* Since writing this paragraph, we have been struck by a statement in 
M. Biot’s Traité de Physique, which had previously escaped our notice, from 
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He also discovered a very elegant formula expressing the relation 
between the dip of the needle (A) and the magnetic latitude (A). 
If a circle be circumscribed about the earth, having the two ex- 
tremities of the magnetic axis for its poles, and considering the 
plane of this circle as a magnetic equator ; he found that, 

sin. 2X 
cos.2X—} 

Professor Kraft, of St. Petersburgh, undertook, in 1809, the 
examination of the same experimental results, and arrived at the 
same conclusions ; pursuing a different and independent course 
of investigation, he showed that “ the tangent of the dip is equal 
to twice the tangent of the magnetic latitude,” or, in symbols, 
that 


tan. (A + A) = 


tan. A = 2 tan. X. 


A form to which that of M. Biot is reducible by some simple 
trigonometric transformations. To confirm the relation here 
established between the dip and the magnetic latitude was one 
of the points left for the examination of captains Ross and Parry 
in the first of the polar expeditions, and it was found to agree 
exactly with observation. 

It has been usual with philosophers to refer the phenomena 
of electricity to two distinct imponderable fluids, possessing the 
propeny of repelling particles of the same nature, and attract- 
ing with an equal force particles of an opposite nature. From 
the analogy between the phenomena of electricity and magnetism, 
it was natural to attribute the attractions and repulsions of 
magnetic substances to two imponderable fluids, a boreal and 
an austral fluid. We shall not stop here to inquire what may 
be the meaning of the term tmponderable fluid—whether it adds 
any thing to our knowledge or the clearness of our perceptions 
to refer the phenomena of nature to the action of a substance of 
which we can form no idea, or whether the mere denomination 
of this mysterious agent does not furnish the strongest argu- 
ment against its existence. The theory of Apinus is well known. 





which it appears that Mayer had, upwards of half a century ago, deduced the 
same conclusion from the imperfect data of which he was then in posses- 
sion. After M. Biot had published his researches on this subject, he was 
requested by the sons of Mayer to examine some of his eee 
from which M. Biot was entirely convinced that that distinguished philo- 
sopher had deduced this important proposition in the theory of magnetism. 
If the results of mathematical investigation could derive any corroboration 
from authority, this singular concurrence may seem to set in a stronglight 
the truth of the investigations of M. Biot. 
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According to this philosopher iron and all ferruginous bodies con- 
tain in their natural state a quantity of magnetic fluid equall 

diffused throughout them: and, by the act of being magnetized, 
these fluids are separated and accumulated in the two extremi- 
ties, which thus become opposite poles. It is not necessary 
that we should follow AZpinus through the full development of 
his theory. Coulomb still retaining the idea of a magnetic 
fluid, introduced a considerable modification into its modus 
operandi. In the opinion of this illustrious experimenter these 
fluids are displaced in a very minute degree only, and do not 
even quit the particles of the body to which they originally be- 
longed, before the body was magnetized. This doctrine, how- 
ever singular it may at first appear, has nevertheless of late 
very generally prevailed among philosophers. In support of 
this conclusion a variety of facts have been adduced; but that 
which appears to us most satisfactory may be stated thus :—If 
a bar rendered perfectly magnetic be separated in the middle, 
each half of the bar will still be a complete magnet. But the 
faces which, before the separation were in contact, exhibit op- 
posite magnetic powers, and that extremity of the half bar, 
which before was a north pole, becomes a south pole, and the 
south pole belonging to the other half becomes a north pole. 
And these results remain the same, however small be the part 
detached from the original bar. This fact is quite conclusive 
against the theory of Epinus that the magnetic fluids are ac- 
cumulated in the opposite poles, for we see that the pole which 
was before north, becomes os simple division of the bar a south 
pole, and conversely. It seems also to be pretty conclusive as 
to Coulomb’s idea that the magnetic fluid suffers only insensible 
displacements, since, however small a particle we detach from 
the bar, we find the presence of both the magnetic fluids, and 
therefore the fluid, which before the magnetization of the needle 
was equally diffused, could only by that act have suffered an 
insensible displacement. Admitting the existence of a magnetic 
fluid, the opinion of Coulomb appears then to be supported 
on irrefragable grounds. Whatever becomes of the mag- 
netic fluid, whether we admit or deny its presence, the con- 
clusion of Coulomb is equally important, as showing that the 
attractive and repulsive forces are both found in every particle 
of the magnet. This is the simple physical fact on which all 
calculation must be founded—the supposition of a magnetic fluid 
neither accelerates nor retards our inquiries—it becomes simply 
a harmless fiction, which the philosopher may adopt or reject 
without impairing the general value of his speculations, 
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The interposition of fluids to explain the phenomena of nature 
has ever been a favourite device among philosophers. Many 
of these have already vanished before the progress of rational in- 
quiry. The vortices and ether of Descartes are now only matter 
of history, one of those day-dreams of philosophy which every 
pretender to science now laughs at. Other hypotheses of this 
description have maintained their ground more tenaciously. 
Huygen’s Undulations of an elastic fluid, to explain the pheno- 
mena of vision, is still supported on the continent, and even 
among some of our own countrymen, against the simpler hypo- 
thesis of Newton. Electric and magnetic fluids are at the pre- 
sent day a part of the ordinary creed of philosophers. One 
cannot but smile at the follies into which great minds have 
been led in their search after final causes. Anxious to reduce 
the operations of nature within the comprehension of their own 
faculties, to follow down the chain of causes to the last link, 
they have in effect but involved themselves in more profound 
darkness, and more inexplicable mystery. What are these 
fluids, whether elastic, electric, or magnetic? these imponder- 
able elements, these mysterious agents, which work through 
the regions of philosophy, and unfold her mysteries like the 
genii of romance, traversing some haunted castle, and opening 
its gates, iron-doors, and secret closets, with a touch of their 
mystic wand, what are they but mere creatures of the imagina- 
tion? A spell in the conceit of their inventors and advocates, 
which enables them to penetrate the remotest nook of nature’s 
laboratory, but in reality a cloak, which hides from their view 
the extent of their ignorance. When we have succeeded in re- 
ferring any phenomenon to these impalpable, invisible, impon- 
derable agents, we forthwith — that we have explained 
it, and march off like Quixotte after his redoubtable exploits, 
laughing in our sleeves at the prostration of our foe, and con- 
gratulating ourselves on our imagined potency. 

What is it that we in reality gain by interposing these fluids, 
between the last rational link in the chain of inquiry and our 
own imperfect faculties? We interpose between our under- 
standing and a phenomenon of which we know something, a link, 
of the nature of which we know nothing. 

When we talk of having explained a physical phenomenon, 
what is it that we mean? Why, that we have investigated its 
elements, and shown their agreement with other facts which need 
no explanation, or which admit of none. Can we reduce any 
mechanical effect to a case of motion produced by impulse ? 
in the language of philosophy we have explained it. Again, 
the philosopher will tell you that Newton explained the pheno- 
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menon of the rainbow. And what does this explanation amount 
to? Simply this—we know that if a beam of sun-light be 
refracted through a prism of glass, or other transparent body, it 
is broken into a series of coloured rays, succeeding each 
other precisely as in the rain-bow: we can also show that the 
drops of rain forming the arch in the heavens, present a series 
of such prisms to the beams of the sun—and then we say we have 
explained the phenomenon, that is, we have shown its agree- 
ment with the simple case of the prism. But then we may ask, 
in reference to these two phenomena, how is it that impulse 
produces motion, or that the solar beam is broken into coloured 
rays by the interposition ef the prism! We know nothing about 
the matter; it is the fiat of the Almighty Architect that effects 
should follow in this order, and we shall vainly attempt to 
fathom the mysteries they involve. At points like these, true 
philosophy will always — nor seek by introducing imaginary 
substances to disguise from itself the darkness which it cannot 
dispel. 

ut let us return to our subject. According to what we have 
seen, two principles have been clearly established by Coulomb. 
ist. That every particle of a magnet attracts every other par- 
ticle of another magnet, or ferruginous body in a law which 
varies inversely as the square of the distance. 2d. That by the 
act of magnetization, the magnetic fluid suffers only insensible 
displacements ; in other words, and divested of any reference to 
a fluid, the attractive and repulsive energies are found in every 
particle of the body thus magnetized, succeeding each other 
alternately throughout its entire mass. These are the two 
principles which define the physical conditions of the problem, 
and which must form the basis of all direct analytical investiga- 
tion of the properties of magnetism. 

The development of these principles can be effected only 
by a profound and elaborate analysis. So great, indeed, 
are the difficulties which it — that though it might yield 
‘saa to the efforts of a Lagrange or a Laplace, no feebler, 
ess vigorous, or less inventive genius would essay its resolu- 
tion. The former of these great luminaries has already set ; the 
measure of his contributions to science is full; the latter is 
rapidly approaching that bourne which prescribes the final limit 
to the speculations of genius, and too busily engaged in giving 
the last finish to investigations peculiarly his own, to attempt 
the analysis of a new problem, requiring for its complete 
discussion the freshness and vigor of the loftiest intellect 
in all its maturity. Fortunately these master-spirits are not 
departing without leaving a successor endowed with their 
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peculiar powers and splendor of genius. The fervour and spirit 
which directed the researches of Newton and Clairault, of 
D’Alembert and Lagrange, have descended upon a —— 
and mathematician whose contributions to science already place 
him among the most gifted individuals who ever explared the 
operations of nature. To those who are familiar with the scien- 
tific researches of the present day, we need not add that we 
speak of M. Poisson. In a memoir, recently read before the 
Academy of Sciences, he has resolved this problem of mag- 
netism in all its generality. The memoir itself has not yet ar- 
rived in this country, but from an abstract of it published by 
the author in the Annales de Chimie, we can present to our 
readers the most remarkable results which he has drawn from 
his analysis. 

The first step in the inquiry would obviously be, to reduce to 
three rectangular co-ordinates the results of all the attractions 
and repulsions of the magnetic elements of a magnetized body 
of any imaginable form upon a given point, situated either within 
or without the body. By adding to these results as belonging 
to any point within the system, those of the external magnetic 
forces that act upon the body, we have the whole forces that 
tend to separate the two fluids which are united at the point in 
question. And if the matter of the body opposes no resistance 
to the displacements of the two fluids; or, in other words, if 
there be no coercive force, it will be necessary, in order that 
there may be an equilibrium, that all the attractions and repul- 
sions should destroy each other. The sum of the forces, there- 
fore, in the directions of these three co-ordinates are severally 
made equal to zero. These equations are at first, as might be ex- 
pected, somewhat complicated ; but by means of certain trans- 
formations, the triple integrals, in terms of which they are ex- 
pressed, are reduced to double integrals, and the equations very 
considerably simplified. From these equations M. Poisson has 
been able to deduce the following general principles, remark- 
able for their singular simplicity, novelty, and beauty. 

I. That, notwithstanding the boreal and austral fluids are 
distributed throughout the mass of a body magnetized by induc- 
tion, the attraction and repulsions, which it exercises externally, 
are the same as if it were MERELY COVERED BY A VERY THIN 
STRATUM FORMED OF THE TWO FLUIDS IN EQUAL QUAN- 
rirtes, and such that their total action upon all the points within 
them should be equal to nothing. This theorem extends to all 
bodies whatever. 

II. When the general formule of this memoir are applied to 
a hollow sphere of uniform thickness, the following remarkable. 
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result is obtained :—“ A magnetic needle placed within a hollow 
sphere of soft iron, and so small as not to exert any sensible in- 
fluence on the sphere, will not be subject to any magnetic 
action, and will consequently Nor EXHIBIT ANY POLARITY, 
from the effect of the earth’s magnetism, or from that of any 
other magnet placed without a hollow sphere.” We need not 
stop to point out the striking analogy between this result and 
the case of a material particle placed within a hollow shell of 
matter attracting according to the general law of gravitation. 
III. If the general formule be applied to the particular 
case of a sphere magnetized by the action of the earth, 
they admit of being integrated in finite terms, and of being 
completely resolved. We are, therefore, enabled to determine 
every thing relative either to the direction of the line of 
polarity, or the intensity of the magnetism in the solid 
part of the — or its action on any point without given 
in position. In this case although the magnetism is not con- 
Jined to the exterior surface of the hollow sphere, and although 
its intensity may be determined for any point of the hollow shell, 
yet the MAGNITUDE OF THE THREE COMPONENT FORCES 
PRODUCED BY IT 1S WHOLLY INDEPENDENT OF THE THICK- 
NESS OF THE METAL,—t is determined simply by the radius of 
the external surface and the co-ordinates of the point on which 
the forces act. When the distance of this point from the centre 
of the sphere is very great compared with the radius, each of 
the three forces is very nearly proportional to the cube of the 
radius directly, and the cube of the distance inversely. These 
forces may be reduced to two, a force to or from the centre 
of the on, and a force in the direction of the dipping 
needle. The former of these vanishes when the point is 
situated in the plane passing through the centre of the san 
and perpendicular to the direction of the latter force. ence, 
if a small magnetic needle be placed in this plane, the direc- 
tion which it would assume by virtue of the action of the earth 
will not be altered by the attraction of the sphere. We must 
not, however, infer that the attraction vanishes in this plane, 
as we shall see presently professor Barlow appears to have 
done; for the second force does not vanish at the same time as 
the first: it will be subtracted from the-first, and its effect will 
be to retard more and more the oscillations of the needle, as it is 
brought nearer the surface of the sphere. At the surface itself, 
and in any plane intersecting it, this force is equal and contrar 
to the action of the earth; so that in this situation the small 
needle will only be urged in the direction of the radius ; and, 
providing it were so small that its action on the sphere would 
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be inconsiderable, in the plane perpendicular to the dipping 
needle, and very near the surface of the sphere, the needle would 
be exempt from all magnetic action, and would have no deter- 
minate position. 

M. Poisson has announced his intention to investigate in a 
second memoir the laws which regulate the distribution of 
magnetism in needles of steel magnetized to saturation, and in 
needles of iron magnetized by induction by means of the general 
formule which have been demonstrated in the present essay ; 
and from these distributions to deduce the phenomena of their 
mutual attractions and repulsions. 

Of this admirable memoir, we cannot speak in terms of ade- 
quate praise. It has thrown a blaze of light on the whole 
subject. It has far outstripped the very important results which 
had been deduced by a successful experimenter of our own 
country ; and has, at a single blow, dispelled a cloud of error 
and obscurity into which his deductions were likely to lead 
future inquirers. It is one of the most splendid triumphs of 
abstract science, and demonstrates the vast importance of a 
ean analysis in disclosing the laws which regulate the most 

idden and complicated operations of nature. With two funda- 
mental principles which define the nature of magnetic action, 
the mathematician retires into his closet, and there, without any 
complicated and delicate apparatus, without any tedious tenta- 
tive methods, he discloses by the simple aid of his calculus the 
origin and laws of its phenomena. He unfolds not only all the 
results which experiment could discover, but a variety of others 
of equal or greater importance, which experiment never could 
wale Not only does he develope principles which could never 
have been opened out to the mere experimenter, but by the 
rigorous accuracy of his methods discovers errors and falla- 
cies into which the latter would necessarily fall, and from 
which his experiments could never deliver him. We speak not 
thus to disparage the labours of the experimental philoso- 
pher—for they are essential—they form the basis on which 
all rational inquiry into the principles of nature must be built; 
but only to show that in the present state of knowledge they 
are inadequate without the aid of that powerful analysis which 
is very little cultivated and very imperfectly understood in this 
country. 

Contemporary with the researches which we have been de- 
scribing, were the experiments of professor Barlow. While phi- 
losophers were pushing on their inquiries into the laws of mag- 
netism, navigators had discovered, “ that the compass-needle does 
not continue to point in the same direction as the ship is warped 
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round to the different points of the compass.” A simple change 
of position of the ship’s head from the north or south to the east 
or west, producing a change in the variation of the needle of 
twenty or thirty degrees, and varying in amount with every 
alteration in the direction of the ship’s head, and every change 
of position from one pole to the other. This effect is obscurely 
alluded to in Cook’s Voyages, where it appears that it was 
noticed by Mr. Wales, his astronomer. It is also noticed by 
one or two French navigators, but not a hint is thrown out re- 
specting the cause of this anomaly or its remedy. The cause 
was distinctly pointed out by Mr. Downie, the master of his 
majesty’s ship Glory :—‘ Il am convinced,” said this experienced 
officer, in his report to the Admiralty, published in Walker’s 
Treatise on Magnetism in 1794, “ that the quantity and vicinity 
of iron in most ships has an effect in attracting the needle; for 
it is found, by experience, that it will not point in the same 
direction when placed in different parts of a ship; also it is 
rarely found that two ships steering the same course by their 
respective compasses, will go exactly parallel to each other, yet 
these compasses when compared on board the same ship will 
agree exactly.” 

A few years afterwards the influence of the iron in the ship 
was more minutely examined by captain Flinders, who was the 
first to trace its connection with the dip, and to show that the 
effect is different in quality on opposite sides of the magnetic 
equator, and increases in quantity as the dip in either hemis- 
phere increases. With Capt. Flinders’s observations the matter 
seems again to have fallen into obscurity, till Mr. Bain pub- 
lished his treatise on the Variations of the Compass, in which the 
fatal consequences of this source of error are so forcibly ex- 
posed as to have attracted once more the attention of the Ad- 
miralty. It fortunately happened that at this period the arctic 
expeditions were in contemplation. The local attraction of the 
vessels in these seas was accordingly one of the objects to which 
the attention of the officers was particularly directed. The re- 
sults of the experiments made in these instances are detailed 
by captains Ross and Parry in the accounts of their respective 
voyages. The amount of the disturbing force was found to be 
such as to call for the most prompt and efficient remedy, the 
difference of the bearing of an object having, on one occasion, 
been found by captain Sabine to be 50°, merely by a change of 
position of the ship’s head from east to west. 

It may appear surprising that an error of such amount should 
have so eens escaped the observation of navigators. But the 
fact is, that, owing to the changes which have taken place in 
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ship-building, this error was much smaller formerly than it is 
now. It is only within a few years that pig-iron has been em- 
ployed for ballast, the weight of which, in some vessels, exceeds 
three hundred tons. An immense surface of iron is also intro- 
duced by the admirable invention of iron tanks to supply the 
place of the old water-casks. Moreover the knees, sleepers, 
and sometimes even the riders, are now of iron; and some 
attempt has recently been made to employ gun-carriages of the 
same material. But of all innovations of this kind, the invention 
of the patent capstan by captain Phillips, is that which, from 
its form and situation, has the greatest effect on the compass. 
So powerful, indeed, is its action, that without the means 
afforded by professor Barlow’s correcting plate, its use would 
have been prohibited in all vessels of a smaller class than frigates. 
In the Griper, for instance, the local attraction was 14° at east 
and west, making an extreme difference in the River Thames 
of 28°, which was reduced to 16° by the removal of the capstan. 
This statement shows sufficiently that the errors which have 
become so large in consequence of the introduction of masses 
of iron into the structure and‘ equipment of — might 
easily escape the attention of navigators at a time when these 
causes having little existence the errors were comparatively 
er oe 
hese were the circumstances under which professor Barlow 
commenced his inquiries into the laws of magnetism. The 
amount of our knowledge at the period when these experiments 
were undertaken may te retty clearly appreciated from the 
historical sketch which we Loire given. A contemporary, in de- 
scribing them, appears to have laboured under considerable 
misapprehension. “ It should be observed,” says the writer* 
in question, “ that, at the time of which we are speaking, little 
or nothing was known of the mathematical laws of magnetic 
attraction. It had been ascertained, that while a compass needle 
was — near the upper end of a bar of iron, the north end 
was drawn towards the bar, and that near the bottom the south 
end was attracted; and it consequently followed, that there 
must be some intermediate point, in which the effect of both 
ends was neutralized. It was also known, that a large mass of 
iron attracted more powerfully than a smaller mass; and that 
the effect was greater as the distance between the iron and 
compass was less ; and amongst other ratios it had been stated, 
that the power varied inversely as the cube of the distance; but 
still no explicit and connected laws had been established.” We 





* Edinburgh Philosophical Journal, No, 21. 
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pass over the former part of this paragraph to notice the latter, 
which displays either the grossest ignorance of the researches of 
philosophers, or the most wilful spirit of misrepresentation. Do 
the researches of Coulomb throw no light on the “ mathematical 
laws of magnetic attraction?” Whatcanbe the meaning of the 
paragraph, that “‘ among other ratios the power varied inversely 
as the cube of the distance ; but still no explicit and connected 
laws had been established?” Had not Coulomb shown by the 
most irrefragable arguments and the most decisive experiments, 
that the law of magnetic attraction varied inversely as the square 
of the distance? Had not Hansteen repeated the same and a 
variety of new experiments, and arrived at the same conclusion ? 
Moreover these investigations are not confined to unpublished 
papers read before philosophical societies, nor to be found only by 
ransacking the transactions of philosophical societies; they 
are described in an elementary treatise on Physics* with the 
utmost amplitude of detail and clearness of illustration. 
And the author so far from supposing that no explicit and 
connected laws had been established, uniformly assumes this 
law of the inverse square of the distances as a matter of which 
there could not be a doubt. Besides, are the researches of 
MM. Biot and Humboldt nothing? Was it nothing to have 
shown that the action of the terrestrial magnet may be re- 
ferred to two poles indefinitely near the centre of the earth? 
Was the relation which M. Biot established between the dip 
and magnetic latitude, or the still simpler formula of professor 
Kraft, nothing? To make such an assertion as that which we 
here find, manifests surely a strange ignorance of the condition 
of science, or a wilful desire to depreciate and conceal the dis- 
coveries of foreigners. That it should appear, too, in a scientific 
journal, conducted expressly by men of science and professing 
to record the progress of science, would appear still more sur- 
prising, did we not so often observe the shallowest pretenders 
associating and mingling with men of the loftiest intellect and 
the profoundest acquirements. 

e object which — to have suggested and directed the 
inquiries of professor Barlow was those errors in the needle 
which we have been describing. To discover a practical remedy 
for them was the scope of his design. In the pursuit of his 
object he appears to have been singularly happy, and to have 
conducted his experiments with great discretion and consider- 
able sagacity. He procured a solid iron ball thirteen inches in 
diameter, and wean two hundred and eighteen pounds. 





Traité de Physique, par M. Biot. 
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When tl e compass was above the ball he found, as in the case 
of the bar, that the north end of the needle was attracted to- 
ward it, and that when it was below the ball the south end was 
attracted toward it, and that in traversing the interval between 
these two positions, it always passed through a point in which 
the ball had no effect on the needle. In professor Barlow’s ap- 
paratus the compass was fixed, and the ball was suspended by 
a pulley, so adjusted, that the ball moved upwards and down- 
wards at pleasure. This circumstance is not material to our 
statement, and we merely notice it en passant to prevent any 
misconception. The question would naturally be ene 
are all these points on which the ball exercises no influence on 
the needle situated in the same plane ?—if so, is this plane 
parallel or inclined to the horizon? A series of experiments di- 
rected to this point showed that they were all in the same plane, 
and that the plane is inclined to the horizon, dipping to- 
ward the south and making an angle with the horizon equal to 
the complement of the dip. When the needle had its natural 
dipping position, this result might have been naturally antici- 
pated, for then the ball would be symmetrically situated in re- 
spect to the needle; but that the effect would still be the same 
when the needle was horizontal, was a discovery as new as it was 
— 

‘Having traced this circle on the sphere, he assumed the plane 
of it as an equator, and the direction of the dipping needle as a 
principal axis. This plane, which professor Rulew calls the 
a of no attraction, implies a misconception into which he 

ad probably been led by the apparent result of his experiments, 
and the want of a rigorous and comprehensive analysis to supply 
the deficiencies of mere observation. It were needless to repeat 
that the force of attraction does not vanish in this plane. This 
plane will intersect the horizon in an east and west line. Here, 
then, he had a most obvious and simple method of assigning 
and fixing the position of the compass relative to the ball, by 
latitudes and longitudes referred to the plane and one of these 
east or west points. It was natural to suppose that the formule 
which define the law of deviation would be most simply expressed 
by latitudes reckoned from this magnetic —, and longi- 
tudes reckoned from one of these points in which the magnetic 
equator intersected the horizon. Professor Barlow appears to 
have assumed the zero of longitude in the west point. Now, 
if the deviation of the compass due to the action of the iron 
ball be expressible in any formula, this formula can ee | de- 
pend on, or be a function of, the magnitude of the ball, the 
distance of its centre from the point of the compass, and 
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the latitude and longitude of the compass. In the first 
seties of experiments the same ball was constantly employed, 
and it was kept at the same distance from the compass. For 
these experiments the magnitude and distance of the ball would 
be constant, and therefore any consideration of them was un- 
nécessary—the deviation could only vary by a change of lati- 
tude and longitude. But for the sake of still further simpli- 
fying the experiments, it was desirable to consider separately 

e effects of the latitude and longitude. This was easily done, 
for by compelling the compass to move over the same meridian, 
the latitudes would have every change from zero to 90°, both 
north and south, while the longitude would be constant. Again, 
by compelling the compass to move over a small circle parallel 
to the equator, the longitude would have every value from zero 
to 360°, while the latitude was constant, By pursuing the course 
suggested by these observations, the effects of the latitude and 
longitude were separately obtained, unmixed with the effects 
due to the changes of the other quantities. The result of his 
experiments may be stated as follows : 


_ I. By moving the compass over the meridian whose longitude 
sine lat. x cos. lat. 
tang. deviation 


as far therefore as the deviation (A) depended on the lati- 
tude (A), 


Was zero, it was found that was constant ; 





tan. O=m.sin. 2X . . . (1) 
II. By moving the compass over a small circle parallel to the 
cos. longitude 
tang. deviation 
therefore as the deviation depended on the longitude (), 
. tan. QO=neos.l .. . (2) 

This was not precisely the course which professor Barlow 
followed. For the purpose of computation, it was found to be 
More convenient to move the compass over a circle in which 
both latitude and longitude varied, but as the law of the devia- 
tion in respect to the latitude was already known, this did not 
thuch complicate the inquiry: it was found, of course, that 
sin. 2X. cos. l 

tan. & 

III. Having ascertained the law of deviation as it depends 
on the latitude and longitude of the compass, the next point was 
t6 determine how, other things remaining constant, the devia- 
tion would vary with a change of distance, and it was found, that 


equator, it was found that was constant ; as far 





= p constant. (3) 
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— aon 

(dist.)° at ie 
In these formule, m, n, p, and q, are constant. 

IV. The last result might have been almost determined with- 
out any experiment; but another discovery awaited this part of 
the investigation as important as it was unexpected. On rew 
penting the experiments with iron shells, professor Barlow found 

or balls of the same dimensions the same results, whether they 
were solid or hollow, provided their thickness exceeded about 
2 Of aninch. It was shown by experiment that a shell of iron 
plate of j, inch in thickness produced about two-thirds of the 
effect of a solid ball, and in general a series of experiments di- 
rected to this point led to the conclusion, that a certain thick- 
ness, exceeding 3, of an inch, was necessary to the full deve- 
lopment of the magnetic action. This last result was so sin- 
gular that it could not be expected that philosophers should: 
accept it without rigorous verification. For this purpose captain 
Kater executed a series of experiments with three cylinders of 
soft iron, having the same external dimensions; one made 
of sheet-iron, one of chest plate, and the third being solid ; 
and completely confirmed the previous deductions of professor 
Barlow. 

These formule and laws were in the first instance purel 
empirical. The author, has, however, in the last edition of his 
Essay on Magnetism, delivered an analysis from which he has 
drawn the same results. This part of his labours we think of the 
less value, that it proceeds upon an hypothesis which not 
only blinks all the difficulties of a rigorous analytical investi- 
gation, but is so partial as to leave untouched many of the points 
most important to be determined. The principles on which 
he founds his calculations are these :—1. With Coulomb he 
assumes that the law of attraction varies inversely as the square 
of the distance.—2. That all the phenomena of terrestrial mag- 
netism and iron magnetized by induction may be referred to 
two poles indefinitely near each other in their general centre 
of attraction. This is a step beyond what a complete and 
rigorous resolution of the problem would permit us to assume, 
3. That the magnetic fluid suffers only insensible displace- 
ments. This is, as faras we can perceive, a dormant principle 
in professor Barlow’s investigation, although it is the very es- 
sence of the physical conditions of the problem.—4. That the 
action of the magnetic fluid is confined to the surface of the 
body. This is the objectionable part of his hypothesis—an as-- 
sumption which reduces the value of his analytical investiga< 
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tions to zero. He*supposes that it may be inferred from his 
experiment with iron shells; but he is quite mistaken in this 
matter. The accumulated effect of the action of all the 
particles of magnetic fluid, may be the same as would be 
produced by a magnetic fluid diffused over the surface. The 
attractive and repulsive virtues may so balance each other as 
to produce this effect; but the analysis which assumes, there- 
fore, that the magnetic fluid is confined to the surface, must 
needs be very unsatisfactory. For these reasons, while we 
willingly bestow our meed of approbation for his successful 
experiments, we must be permitted to think that his analytical 

culations are of little value, and quite as much calculated 
to mislead as to direct the course of our inquiries. 

These experiments suggested at once a remedy for the errors 
due to the local attraction of ships; for the action of any mass 
of iron may be referred to two points indefinitely near pos | other 
in the general centre of attraction of the masses of iron on board. 
If, therefore, in the line joining this centre and the needle, we 
place on the opposite side a mass of iron, whose action on the 
needle shall be just equal to that of the disturbing force of the 
vessel, these forces being opposite will destroy each other, and 
leave the needle at liberty to obey the action of the earth’s mag- 
netism. Experiment soon showed that a small plate of iron 
placed within a few inches of the compass was sufficient to 
produce this effect. This was professor Barlow’s first sugges- 
tion to the Admiralty. 

The first experiments with the correcting plate were made 
on board his majesty’s ship Leven, which sailed under the com- 
mand of captain Bartholomew, in 1820, to the western coast of 
Africa, but returned the following year under the command of 
eaptain Baldey in consequence of the death of the former officer. 
A very extensive series of observations led to the most satisfac- 
tory results. 

t was obvious, indeed, without any such practical determina- 
tion that this must have been the case; but still from that dis- 
trust with which practical men always regard the discoveries of 
abstract investigation, this remedy could only be classed with 
the dreams of theorists till confirmed by actual experiment. Two 
cases of a decided character had occurred very recently, which 
seemed to furnish an experimentum crucis, and on these it was 
resolved to try the operation of the correcting plate. 

Captain Flinders had observed that with an equal north and 
south dip, he found an equal quantity of deviation, but in a con- 
trary direction. To see whether the plate would meet these cir- 
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cumstances was the point left for the decision of captain Basil 
Hall, in his voyage in the Conway round Cape Horn to the 
western coast of America. Observations were accordingl 
carried on from England below Cape Horn to the latitude of 61° 
south, and throughout this great arc of terrestrial latitude the 
results are the most satisfactory that can be desired. 

The next point to be settled was this. It had been ascer- 
tained by the observations of captains Ross and Parry, that the 
effect produced by the iron of the ship had increased with immense 
rapidity in approaching towards the Pole. Would the power of 
the plate increase with equal rapidity? It seems to us that not 
a shadow of doubt could have been rationally entertained ; but, 
to make “assurance doubly sure,” Lieutenant Foster, who had 
already received the thanks of the Board of Longitude, for his 
experiments on this and other scientific subjects in the Conway, 
was now appointed to the Griper, which was about to leave 
England for Spitzbergen under the command of captain 
Clavering. His experiments were the more interesting, that 
they were made in very high latitudes where hitherto the com- 
pass had usually been stowed away as useless, as well as 
from the circumstance of the ship’s local attraction being much 
greater than usual. By observations made while the vessel 
was lying at the Nore, the bearing of an object was found to 
differ 28° with the ship’s head at east and west. That 
is, the local attraction was 14° at each of these points, and 
proportionally great in all termediate positions, an amount 
of deviation truly astonishing, and which captain Clavering 
ascribed to the influence of the spindle of the patent capstan, a 
suggestion which was verified by experiment on the return of 
the vessel as we have already stated. To counteract this — 

wer it was necessary to bring the iron plate which was 1 
inches in diameter, to a distance from the middle of the pedestal 
of 72 inches, and the centre of it 74 inches below the pivot of 
the needle, in which situation abaft the compass, it balanced 
the local attraction of the ship and left it free to obey the 
natural directive power of the earth ; this was proved by taking 
the variations of the compass with and without the plate from 
England to the North Cape, when the close agreement of the 
former and the great discrepancy in the latter were so marked, 
that the vessel was navigated during the remainder of the 
“— altogether by the corrected compass. 

he Griper was swung at three different ports during the 
voyage; at Drontheim, Hammerfest, and Spitzbergen, and the 
local attraction ascertained at every station, first with and then 
without the plate. With the plate the deviations were reduced 
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to quantities very little exceeding what might be attributed to 
errors of observation ; without the plate they were found to be 
at the east and west, or maximum points as follows :— 


Nore . , ‘ ° ‘ 14° 00’ 
Drontheim ; ‘ ‘ | wre 
Hammerfest ; ‘ , - 24° 10° 
Spitzbergen . ‘ . : 34° 42° 


The nature however of these irregularities, and the importance 
of Professor Barlow’s plate will be more distinctly seen from the 
following table of variations with and without the plate, taken 
during the voyage. 





‘ . Variation Variation Time of Obser- 
Latitude, | Longitude. | Ship’s Head} without the plate. } with the plate. vation. 


65° GN} 6 54° E N ; 26° 1°W ; 24° 23’W |May, 18 1823 


























Ditto. | Ditto. NE 11 28 25 2 do do 
66 57 7 20 N 24 52 25 30 May 20 do 
66 15 8 0 | EIN 2 14 21 15 do do 
66 35 9 12 | NEIE 11 58 22 43 May 21 do 
67 21| 9 4 |NELE|¢ 18 4 22 12 | May 23 do 
Ditto. | Ditto. Ww j 43 5 20 do do 

8 14 30 NE 18 35 13 35 May 28 do 
Ditto. | Ditto. WwW j 40 37 14 28 do do 





The uniformity of the change in the variation when the cor- 
recting _ is employed is obvious at a single glance; whereas 
the rapid and large irregularities which are shewn when the plate 
is not used placed in the strongest light its great importance. 
Thus we see on the 18th May, by simply warping the ship round 
from N. to N.E.. the variation experiences a change of 13°; on 
the 20th, by a change from N. to E. 3 N., the variation is re- 
duced from 24° 52’ to 2°14; and lastly, on the 28th, the change 
in direction of the ship’s head from N.E. to W. produces an in- 
crease of nearly 30° in the variation. These are not solitary in- 
stances. The log-book presents a continued succession of them. 
Under such circumstances, it is obvious that the compass be- 
comes a mere piece of useless furniture. 

It is not necessary for us to descant on the value of professor 
Barlow's discovery. Its importance has been settled by observa- 
tions on a very extensive scale, made under very trying cir- 
cumstances, and conducted by officers of distinguished sci- 
entific acquirements. It is one of the most valuable contributions 
which science ever made to the practical arts, and possesses a 
merit which rarely belongs to such contributions. It was not the 
offspring of some lucky thought or fortuitous accident, but 
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sprung out of an investigation undertaken expressly for the dis- 
covery of the remedy which it furnishes. Neither did it require 
any elaborate process to modify the researches of science to the 
practical purpose to which they were applied; the application 
was at once simple, obvious, and direct: as an experimenter, it 
places professor Barlow among the most distinguished philo- 
sophers of modern times, and will transmit his name to posterity 
among those who have successfully laboured to enlarge the 
circle of human knowledge. We shall close our sketch of his 
labours by a passage which occurs in his Report to the Admi- 
ralty, and which addresses itself more particularly to the com- 
mercial public. 


* Every reader, whether a nautical man or not, must be aware of the 
great amount of error and fatal consequences which might arise in a few 
hours to a vessel in the channel, in a dark and blowing night, having 
for its only guide a compass subject to an error of 14° in opposite direc~ 
tions at east and west, the very courses on which she would be endea-~ 
vouring to steer ; and who can say how many of the mysterious wrecks 
which have taken place in the channel are to be attributed to this source 
of error, of which the most recent, that of the Thames, Indiaman, is a 
serious example. ‘This vessel, besides the usual materials, guns, &c. 
had a cargo of more than 400 tons of iron and steel ; and it may be easily 
imagined, that such a cargo would produce an effect on the compass at 
least equal to the Griper and Barracouta ; and this alone would be quite 
sufficient to account for the otherwise unaccountable circumstance, that 
after having Beachy Head in sight at six o'clock in the evening, the 
vessel should have been wrecked upon the same spot at one or two in the 
morning without the least apprehension of being at all near shore.’ 


Here, for the present, we terminate our précis of the his- 
tory and principles of magnetism. There are other foie to 
which we should have adverted to have made our sketch com- 
plete. We should have entered into detail on the circum- 
stances which distinguish temporary and permanent mAgneOT i 
in other words, bodies magnetized by induction, and bodies 
magnetized to saturation : meald have inquired into the laws 
which govern the distribution of the magnetic fluid in both 
of these cases, although this is a subject of which, in truth, 
our information is at present by no means satisfactory. When 
M. Poisson shall have completed his researches, we may 

ossibly be able to return to it with greater pleasure. To 
ollow the march of philosophy when its theories are founded 
on clear and indisputable facts, and expanded and developed 
by the methods of a rigorous calculus, is at all times an 
instructive taske-a task as pleasant as it becomes painful 
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when we have to pick our way through doubtful hypotheses, 
obscure conjectures, and crude, tentative, and empirical pro- 
cesses. We ought, perhaps, to have given some account of 
the electro-magnetic experiments of professor CErsted; they 
belong, however, as much to electricity as to magnetism. 
These experiments are, probably, destined ultimately to form 
the connecting link between the phenomena of electricity and 
magnetism—to throw a new light on the mode in which the 
magnetic and electric fluids act, and to prove or disprove their 
identity. At present the phenomena which they exhibit are 
isolated, unconnected, unexplained. 





Art. 1V. 1. Rome in the Nineteenth Century. 3 vols. post, 8vo. 
Third Edition. Constable and Co. Edinburgh. 


2. Italy and the Italians in the Nineteenth Century. By A. Viesseux. 
2 vols. 12mo. Knight. London. 


W HATEVER may be the charm of the ruins of Rome, 

it certainly does not consist in their beauty or gran- 
deur. In picturesque effect, in venerable majesty, in imposing 
sublimity, in power over the senses, there is not a mauld- 
ering gothic abbey in England that does not far surpass the 
ruins of Rome. et, strange to say, the smallest vestige of 
its ancient days is ten thousand times more interesting to our 
hearts than the proudest remains of our own ancestors and our 
native land ; and we gaze on the naked brick walls and humid 
vaults which constitute the chief ruins of Rome, with feelings 
which no other objects on earth can excite. To the artist 
and antiquary, indeed, these remains being fragments of works 
of the first era of Roman art, are infinitely more valuable than 
relics of a more virtuous but ruder age. Yet these remains of 
imperial magnificence are so mutilated, so shattered, and, indeed, 
so inconsiderable, that to persons of cultivated taste alone their 
beauty is apparent; and we will venture to say that, with the single 
exception of the Coliseum, the great mass of our countrymen 
who traverse Europe to see them, and afterwards fill large books 
with laudatory accounts of them, would, if they beheld them in 
any unsuspected place, pass by the time-stained columns of the 
Forum with as little notice as the bed post-shaped pillars of 
Regent-street ; and look on the Pantheon with the same indif- 
ference that they do on St. Martin’s in the Fields. Yet the 
crowds of our countrymen who do flock to Rome, and the curious 
medley they make there, are truly amusing. All classes, ages, 
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sexes, and conditions are assembled together ; the first of our no- 
bility with the last of our citizens—the most learned members of 
our universities, with the most dashing loungers of our streets— 
the prettiest of our belles, and the bluest of our spinsters, are 
crossing and justling each other in every corner ; talking, writing, 
wondering, displaying,and rhapsodizing:—lion-hunting, husband- 
hunting, time-killing, money-spending, view-taking, and book- 
making. Through the whole winter, fresh parties of our bewil- 
dered countrymen are to be seen running about in every direction 
with the Itinerarioin their hand, confusion in their head, and an 
antiquary at their elbow. Erudite young ladies stand elucidating 
antiquities, shivering artists sit on stones sketching! them, 
perilous architects perched on ladders measuring them, learned 
collegians poring through spectacles decpyhering them, flirting fair 
ones in studied attitudes leaning upon them, hopeful exquisites 
in dashing equipages driving among them—English, in short, of 
every kind and description—high and low—wise and foolish— 
rich and poor—black, brown, and fair, haunt every hallowed 
spot where Tully spoke and Horace sung. Immediately after 
the peace, so ae was the inundation of Britons, like 
a second irruption of the Goths, poured down upon Italy, 
that the poor fealians at first were seriously persuaded that the 

ood people of England, in dread of an impending revolution at 

ome, were rane | away from their own country as fast as 
they could drive. ell, indeed, might a stranger marvel what 
business all these multifarious classes of persons could have in 
the same place. The spell which draws them here may be in 
one word explained. It is the fashion to go to Rome. 

Amidst this motley assemblage, however, the frivolous, unfortu- 
nately, greatly out-number the studious. Rome is, indeed, at pre- 
sent no etter than an English watering-place, and it is actually 
resorted to as such, or, at least, in place of such, for the winter 
season, by hundreds of rambling idlers, who go abroad merely be- 
cause they don’t know what to do with themselves at home. Now 
we would humbly suggest to all these worthy persons, that it is 
scarcely worth while to cross the ocean, and the Alps, and the Ap- 

ennines, for no other purpose than to saunter on the Trinita de’ 
onti in the morning, and dance quadrilles in some palazzo in the 
evening ; that 4 | might almost as well show themselves off on 
horseback in the Park as on the Corso, and waltz in their native 
assembly-rooms as in the eternal city ; nay, that their steps, how- 
ever perfect or Parisian, would appear to quite as much me mde e 
on the chalked floors of Britain, as in the deserted area of the 
Coliseum at Rome. For it has, alas! actually been our un- 
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happy lot to see many a quadrille performed by sentimental 
young ladies and well-dressed young gentlemen, by moonlight, 
within the arcades of thatnobleruin! Butitisnotonly the English 
who rush in crowds to Rome. People from the remotest parts 
of the earth are congregated there ; Germans, Prussians, Poles, 
and Bavarians, of every light-haired tribe; Russians from their 
frozen deserts ; Swedes, Danes, and Norwegians from their icy 
rocks; Americans from their “ nvers unknown to song ;” 
Dutchmen from their dykes, wild Irishmen from their bogs, 
and Highlanders and Icelanders from their stormy hills and 
“utmost Thule,” stand gazing on the grass-grown site of the 
Roman forum.* But after all, it is not without a mingled sen- 
sation of pride and pleasure that we contemplate the superiority 
of our own countrymen in numbers as well as in consequence 
and cultivation; for the wealth and greatness of every nation 
are not unaptly represented by the number of travellers it sends 
at present to Rome; and the English out-number those of 
every other country by at least fifty to one. 

Perhaps few subjects are more interesting or more hackneyed 
than the past, present, and future state of Rome. Of all the 
writers who have described it, by far the most able, the most 
original, and the most amusing is the author of Rome in the Nine- 
teenth Century. That the book should be amusing we confess 
we think most extraordinary.—“ Guides” are generally the 
dullest of mortal performances, and a Guide to Rome, that great 
museum of the world, where antiquities, arts, churches, palaces, 
libraries, paintings, statues, popes, cardinals, and other curiosities 
are stored up by hundreds, where there are thousands of inde- 
scribable objects to be described, millions of incomprehensible 
things to be explained, and myriads of (now) undistinguish- 
able sights to be seen; a Guide to Rome we should certainly 
have thought it scarcely possible to write, and wholly impos- 
sible to read. Rome in the Nineteenth Century is, however, 
not only readable, but very amusing, and certainly no travel- 





* We must take occasion to observe, in passing, in order to stop the 
waste of lamentation which sentimental travellers still persist in pouring 
out, over the forum ‘being turned into a cattle-market (though certainly 
not one of them ever saw a cow in it)—that it is not a cattle-market, and 
has not been a cattle-market for many a good year. A worthy old pope, 
long ago, made an excellent pte ng ba oor near the Porta del Popolo ; 
and this cattle-market, by the way, is particularly well worth seeing—not 
so much for the sake of the cattle, though they are very beautiful—but for 
the fine heads and forms of the mountain peasantry, which form an admi- 
rable study for an artist. 
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ler should visit Rome in the Nineteenth century without the 
work in his hand. When the book first appeared, we were filled 
with such horror at the bare idea of a description of Rome, its 
splendors of antiquity, of art, and of classic fame, in three thick 
volumes, by a young lady, that we shrunk appalled from the 
very touch of its leaves, and literally never mustered courage to 
look into it. But when, at length, our fate conducted us for the 
second time to Italy, and when the dreary monotony of jour- 
neying hour after hour, day after day, and mile after mile, 
prompted us to rummage the pocket of the carriage for some 
resource against that tedium which every luckless traveller must 
have felt, “Rome in the Nineteenth Century” beguiled the weary 
way ; “Rome in the Nineteenth Century” during the delightful 
months we passed there, was for ever in our hands; “ Rome in 
the Nineteeenth Century” was for ever sounded in our ears—by 
every traveller—and to “ Rome in the Nineteenth Century” we 
now pay this just tribute of our applause. 

We wish,” however—a wish rarely, indeed, formed in reading 
books of travels—that theauthor had given us—not less, indeed, 
of Rome—but more of her tour te it. The day at Florence, the 
glimpse of Siena, and the whole journey from thence to Rome, 
including her own adventures, are admirably described. The 
work is so well known that we shall only quote a few short 
passages, which we take at random, in confirmation of our 
encomiums on this part of the work. We open upon Siena. 


‘ Siena stands on the top of an ugly hill, unsheltered by a single tree 
from the blasts of winter, and equally unshaded from the heats of summer, 
at the very verge of the fertile region of Tuscany, and bordering 
upon a sterile and desolate tract, which extends many miles to the 
southward. 1 cannot give you any adequate idea of the utter nakedness 
of this singular waste, which is so completely destitute of all kinds of 
vegetation, that not a weed, nor a single blade of grass, nor heath, nor 
lichen, meets the eye over its whole extent, while its bare and broken 
surface is heaved up into small abrupt mounds or hillocks, of pale arid 
hue, which have every appearance of having been formed in some crisis 
of volcanic eruption. Indeed the whole country is composed of nothing 
but the matter, or the refuse, of this terrific agent. 

‘ The tufo, which I now saw for the first time, and of which almost 
all the low hills about Siena are composed, is so soft as to break and 
‘erumble in the hand like friable sand-stone. It is of a grey colour, and 
frequently of an aggregate formation, and is supposed to be composed of 
the ashes, mixed with the boiling water and mud, which are thrown out 
in immense quantity in all volcanic eruptions. But all this scene of de- 
solation is on the south side of Siena. I forget that we are still on the 
north, and that I must get you through it—no easy matter ; for the hills 
are so many and so steep, and the streets are so slippery and so narrow, 
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that they seem never to have been intended for the ordinary purposes of 
passage ; and, in fact, there is a considerable part of the town into which 
no carriage can penetrate. 

‘ The pavement is generally of brick, placed angularly ; it seems to be 
exactly the opus spicatum of the ancients, so called from its resemblance 
to the way the grains are set in an ear of wheat.* 

‘ The city has an antiquated appearance ; its streets, or rather lanes, are 
lined with high gloomy old fashioned houses, looking like jails, and called, 
or rather mis-called, palaces, which have fallen into decay like their pos- 
sessors, who are too proud to resign, and too poor to inhabit them. 

‘Many of them are furnished with high towers for defence. It is 
curious to see fortified dwellings in the midst of cities. That “every 
man’s house is his castle,” seems to be true in a very different sense in 
Italy from what it is in England. Here, indeed, they were calculated 
to stand a siege, and are monuments of that age of feudal strife in which 
the proud barons waged continual war with each other, and the sword 
never rested in its scabbard. They are common in Pisa, Bologna, 
Florence, and every city which was once a republic. 

* The Duomo, or cathedral, is one of the largest, heaviest, and most 
magnificent churches of Italy. The tower of the campanile, or belfry, 
is here attached to the building; but the whole, like Florence, is built 
of alternate layers of black and white marble.’ 

‘Marble sounds more magnificently ; but stone, in my humble opinion, 
is infinitely better adapted for exterior building ; it looks nearly as well 
at first, sustains far less injury from time and exposure to weather, and 
when marble would be stained, moss-covered, and decayed by age, it 
preserves a smooth, solid, and unspotted surface ; but whatever may be 
thought on this head, the mixture of contrasting colours, either in marble, 
or any other kind of building, must ever be offensive to the eye of taste. 
Only conceive what would be the effect of Westminster-abbey or York 
Minster, covered from top to bottom with black and white horizontal 
stripes! Yet such are the cathedrals of Florence and Siena.’-—Rome 
Vol. i. pp. 42, 46. 


By the way we well remember that the sight of these much 
vaunted cathedrals reminded us of a Dutch fashion we had 
formerly admired when travelling in Holland, that of painting 
fine large timber trees from top to bottom”in neat black and 
white stripes ! 

The calies then visits a palace at Siena, where she says, 


‘ We walked through a long suite of cold, empty, poverty-struck rooms, 
filled with a great number of bad paintings, not one of which was worth 
looking at ; and we saw a dirty Marchesa, whom I took for a maid ser- 
vant, and was on the point of giving her some money—for she only made 
her appearance as we were going away—when our old lacquey luckily 
prevented me, by announcing: her rank. 

‘ She had in her hand an earthen pot full of hot wood-ashes, which the 








* Winkelman sur l’Architecture, cap. i, 6. 
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Italian women of all ranks use instead of a fire, and carry with them 
wherever they go, both in the house and abroad ; they call it their 
marito, (husband) and it is indeed that marito to which they are most 
constant. 

‘ Siena is a very dull place. Some English friends of ours who spent 
a winter there found a great want of cultivated society. A few ancient, 
ill-educated families inhabit their hereditary mansions ; but even these 
mix little with each other ; it being the laudable custom for every lady 
to sit at home every evening to receive company, never making a visit to 
another. The gentlemen are divided among these rival queens, all of 
whom are happy to receive strangers of either sex—but what is there in 
such societies to attract? That there are among them many individuals 
of accomplished mind and manners, I do not doubt. I speak only of the 
society in general. Life stagnates here ; for its active pursuits, its in- 
terests, its honours, its pleasures, and its hopes, can have no place. No 
happy Briton can see and know what Siena is without looking back with 
a swelling heart to his own country. 

‘ We paid a visit to the house of St. Catharine of Siena, where are 
still to be seen—besides an ugly chapel painted in fresco—the stony 
couch on which the poor little saint used to sleep at nights, and the very 
identical spot where our Saviour stood when he espoused her, and put 
the wedding ring on her finger! My astonishment was unutterable. I 
have seen the marriage of Christ and St. Catharine a thousand times in 
painting, but I always concluded it to be metaphorical, or thought, at 
most, that credulity had magnified some accidental dream into a vision 
sent by Heaven ; but it never once entered into my head, that any human 
being had ever imagined, or pretended that such a marriage really did 
take place. Yet here I was repeatedly and most solemnly assured by 
every body present—consisting of a priest, a lacquey, a tailor, and two 
women—that our Saviour actually appeared on this spot in his own 
proper person, invested her with the ring, and declared her his spouse. 
Nay, they affirmed that he carried on a most affectionate correspondence 
with her, and that many of his letters of conjugal love are still extant. 
Of these, however, I could not obtain a sight ; but I saw, in the public 
library in this city, several epistles on her side to her dear husband Jesus 
Christ, and her mother-in-law the Virgin Mary. 

‘ That such a legend ever should have been credited in the darkest 
ages of extravagant fanaticism, I could scarcely have believed ; but that it 
should have been gravely repeated as authentic in the nineteenth cen- 
tury, nothing, I think, short of the evidence of my senses, could have 
convinced me’—pp. 56—59. 


The description of the wretched inn they passed the night in 
is good. 

‘ Night closed in upon us long before we reached our destined place 
of rest, the wretched Osteria of the still more wretched village of Buon 
Convento. Thither, when a wearisome pilgrimage of four mortal hours 
had at last conducted us, its half-starved looking denizens would not 
admit us into the horrible pig-sty in which they wallowed themselves, 
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but conducted us to a lone uninhabited house on the other side of the 
way, in which there was not a human being. We were ushered up an 
old ghastly staircase, along which the wind whistled mournfully, into an 
open hall, the raftered roof of which was overhung with cobwebs, and 
the stone-floor was deep in filth. Four doors entered into this forlorn- 
looking place, two of which led to the chill, dirty, miserable holes, which 
were our destined places of repose ; and the other two, to rooms that the 
people said did not belong to them ; neither did they give any very dis- 
tinct or satisfactory account of who might be their tenants—one old 
woman assuring us they were inhabited by “ nessuno” [nobody], while 
the other maintained they were occupied by “ gallant’ uomini” [very 
honest people]. In the mean time, it was certain that the frail doors of 
our dormitories would yield to the slightest push ; that the door of the 
hall itself leading upon the stairs had no fastening at all ; that the stairs 
were open to the road in front, and to the fields behind, the house itself 
having no door whatever; and thus, that whoever chose to pay us a 
nocturnal visit, might do so without the smallest inconvenience or diffi- 
eulty to himself. 

* What was far worse, it was miserably cold, the wind blew about us, 
and we could get no fire. But there was no remedy for these grievances, 
and we resigned ourselves to fate and to bed. The two hideous old 
beldames who had brought us our wretched supper, had left us for the 
night, and no human being was near us, when we heard the sound of a 
heavy foot on the creaking staircase, and a man wrapped in a cloak, and 
armed with a sword and musket, stalked into the hall. 

* If we had been heroines, what terrors might have agitated, and what 
adventures might not have befallen us! But as we were not heroical, we 
neither screamed nor fainted, we only looked at him; and notwith- 
standing his formidable appearance, and that he had long black musta- 
choes and bushy eye-brows, he did us no mischief, though he might have 
cut our throats with all the ease in the world ; indeed he had still abun- 
dance of leisure for the exploit, for he informed us that he had the ho- 
nour of lodging in the house ; that he was the only person who had that 
honour, and that he should have the honour of sleeping in the next room 
to ours. 

‘ Finding him so courteous, and being aware there was no means of 
getting quit of him, we treated him on our parts with the utmost civil- 
ity, perhaps upon the principle that the Indians worship the devil ; and 
exchanging the salutation of “ felicissima notte” (a wish which, how- 
ever benevolent, there seemed small prospect of being granted), our 
whiskered neighbour retreated into his apartment, the key of which he 
had in his pocket, and we contented ourselves with barricadoing our doors 
with the only table and chair that our desolate chamber contained ; then 
in uncurtained and uncoverleted wretchedness, upon flock beds, the 
prey of innumerable fleas, and shaking with cold, if not with fear, we 
lay the livelong night ; not even having wherewithal to cover us, for the 
potent smell of the filthy rug which performed the double duties of 
blanket and quilt, obliged us to discard it, and our carriage cloaks were 
but an inadequate defence against the blasts that whistled through the 
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manifold chinks of the room. We got up, however, at four o'clock the 
next morning, unmurdered ; our friend of the musket and the sword, I 
make no doubt, being still fast in the arms of Morpheus; and we began 
in the dark to wend our weary way from this miserable Osteria.’—Vol. 
i. pp. 60—63. 

The descriptions of the scenery convey some ideas to the 
mind—an eulogy, which, if properly understood, is a very high 
one. 


‘ From La Scala we toiled up apparently interminable hills, till at 
last, contrary to my expectations, we reached the top of the wild and 
savage mountain of Radicofoni. It was heaped with tremendous ruins 
of nature. All around huge blue fragments of basaltic rock were strewed. 
so thickly, as in most places wholly to conceal the surface of the earth. 
When exposed to view, between these heapsof scattered rock, it was quite 
bare, and looked as if from creation it had never borne one blade of grass. 
Dark barren hills of stone, rising all around us, met our eye in every 
direction ; it is impossible to conceive a more desolate scene. It seemed 
as if the beings that inhabited it must, of necessity, partake of its savage 
nature, and the aspect of those we saw well accorded witii its character. 

‘ The countrymen were all clothed in shaggy sheep-skins, with the 
wool outside, rudely stitched together, to serve as a covering to their 
bodies ; and pieces of the same were tied about their thighs, partially 
concealing the ragged vestments they wore beneath. Their legs and feet 
were bare; and this savage attire gave a strange, wild effect to the 
dark eyes that glared at us from beneath their bushy and matted locks. 
Indeed their whole appearance reminded us literally of wolves in sheep’s 
clothing. 

‘ The peasants all say this mountain was once a Vesuvio, which is very 
naturally throughout Italy, the generic name for a volcano amongst the 
country people ; and it is impossible to look on this scene of tremendous 
desolation, without sympathising in their belief, that it is the work of a 
subterranean fire. 

‘ The Dogana of the Arch-duke, by the road-side, reminded us that 
we here quitted the frontiers of Tuscany, and entered the Estates of the 
Church ; and a mile or two farther, at Ponte Centini, we stopped to give 
the officers of his Holiness the customary bribe of five pauls not to open 
our trunks. Indeed, throughout Italy, the Dogana, or Custom-house, 
operates as a direct tax upon travellers. I have not yet met with one 
instance in which a bribe has been refused, though occasionally the © 
officers are both insolent and oppressive. The creation of a Dogana, 
not only in every state, but in every individual town of every state, is 
likewise extremely vexatious both to travellers and residents, and a mea« 
sure of most egregious absurdity on the part of the governments. 
Throughout Italy it is the same ; no state lets itself be outdone in folly 
by its neighbour, and the continual examinations, the payment of petty 
fees, the delays and insolence of office, the wranglings, the “loss of time 
and hindrance of business,” not only are the greatest possible annoyance 
to the luckless traveller, but are a complete check upon commerce, 
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« After compounding, as usual, at the Dogana of his Holiness, we 
were allowed to proceed unmolested. It was dark, and no moon lighted 
us on our way through this desolate country. By the last fading light 
of evening, we saw ourselves alone on a wide extended waste, without a 
trace of man or human habitation, or living thing. Here, and there, 
indeed, a scanty bit of cultivation, unenclosed, and seemingly taken at 
random on the waste, showed by its surface, impatiently scratched up 
rather than ploughed, that man had been there, though sullenly and 
in haste ; but where he had come from, or whither he had gone, the 
mind vainly sought to penetrate. It was like the print of a savage foot 
in the deserts.'—-Vol. i. pp. 64, 68. 


After noticing some reputed Etrurian monuments, the author 
observes, that 


‘ Few, indeed, if any, are the monuments that remain to us of 
Etrurian times. The destruction that has overwhelmed their works, and 
the obscurity that involves their origin, alike vainly excite our regret 
and our curiosity ; and we must ever deeply lament, that almost all 
traces have disappeared of the carly history of that singular people, who, 
in the very infancy of society, seem to have preferred, with rare philo- 
sophical discrimination, the culture of the arts of peace to the alluring 
conquests of war; and to have attained wisdom, civilization, and juris- 
prudence, while all the nations around them were plunged in barbarism, 
and the Romans themselves had not even a name. To these, their con- 
querors, they subsequently gave their arts, their sciences, their learn- 
ing, their laws, and even their diversions; and, however little we 
know of the events of their history or the progress of their institutions, 
we may be assured, that a people who enjoyed freedom, and had 
organized a regular representative government, must have attained no 
inconsiderable stage of civilization: for despotism, in some of its forms, 
is almost invariably the government of barbarous states—where they 
have any government at all. Independent of this, the vestiges of their 
fine arts, their sculpture, their painting, and their architecture, their 
statues, and their vases, would alone attest that they were a refined and 
polished people.’—Vol. i. pp. 76-77. 

The description of the view of the waterfalls of Tivoli from 
the Syren’s cave, betrays the sex of the writer, and her principal 
vice—sentimental exaggeration in her description of the beauties 
of nature. She is, however, eloquent, imaginative, and original 
even in these worst passages of the book. In verse they would, 
we doubt not, be very fine— nay, surpass much of what he been 

raised as exemplary of the Richest reach of the poetical art. 

he following passage, for instance, may be compared with lord 
Byron’s celebrated description of the waterfalls of Terni in the 
fourth canto of Childe Harold, and not lose very much by the 
comparison :— 

‘ From these hollow dripping rocks, on the very brink of the impetu- 
ous torrent, which almost laves our feet as it foams along, we look up to 
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the thundering cataracts above us, almost deafened with their ceaseless 
roar—and look down into the shuddering unseen depths of that dark 
abyss, which yawns beneath to swallow up the foaming waters. 

‘ Never shall I forget the view from the Syren’s Cave. The tre« 
mendous cataracts above—the fearful gulf below—the depth of which 
our shuddering sight vainly seeks to fathom, the roar, the rage, the 
strife of the maddening waters, impelled onward as if by an irresistible 
destiny, to their terrific doom ; the narrow step that separates us from 
their sweeping fury, hovering as we stand on the brink of perdition. 
No!—Words can never speak its sublimity ! 

‘ To me a mighty cataract has always seemed the most sublime of all 
the terrors of nature. There is something in its continuity, and its 
unabating rage, which strikes our souls with awe and wonder. All 
things else in nature change and perish—and all that are the most 
fraught with foree and power, are the most evanescent, except this. 
The-tempests of the ocean pass away—the thunder-storm endures but 
for a time—the dread hurricane is soon at rest—the voleano’s red 
streams of liquid fire grow cold, and are extinguished—and the earth- 
quake itself, that shakes the foundations of the earth and swallows up 
whole nations in its yawning womb, is but the convulsion of 2 day. 
But we behold the ceaseless fall of that torrent, which has held on its 
raging course from the beginning of time, and will continue to its latest 
close—which knows no rest, no stop, no change—by night and by day— 
in storm and‘in sunshine—the same in every moment of the past and 
the future—yesterday, to day, and for ever.’—Vol. iii. pp. 358-359. 


Another passage of the same kind, relating to the Obelisks, 
has just caught our eye. It is ingenious, and eloquent in its way. 


* Rome alone, of all the cities of the world, boasts the obelisks of 
Egypt. These sublime monuments of the grandeur of past ages, were 
not formed, like the works of our degenerate days, by the slow aggre-« 
gation of minute parts, but hewn out of one tremendous block of ever- 
lasting granite. ‘They were destined to perpetuate the memory of 
Egyptian kings, whose- very existence is now forgotten. They were 
brought hither to swell the triumph of Roman emperors, whose long 
line they have seen pass away. They were overthrown by barbarians, 
whose civilized descendants now lament their fall; and they have been 
re-erected to the glory of popes, with whose obscure names they are 
now inscribed. It is a strange, and somewhat a humiliating contrast, 
that it has been considered a triumph of modern art, even to raise from 
the ground those masses, which were brought from the remote regions of 
Nubia, to grace the ancient capital of the world. 

‘ So arduous did this enterprise appear, and so great were the diffi- 
culties attending it, that when the removal of the obelisk, in the grand 
Piazza of St. Peter’s, was determined upon, several years of preparation 
elapsed before it could be carried into effect. Men of science, all over 
Europe, were consulted upon the means of accomplishing it. Pro- 
posals from architects, engineers, ag emai ians, were sent in from 
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all quarters ; and when, after mature deliberation, the plan of Fontana 
was adopted, and every thing was, at last, in readiness for the great 
attempt, the day was ushered in by the celebration of high mass in St. 
Peter’s, after which, the architect and the workmen received the solemn 
benediction of the Pope,* who implored the blessing of heaven to prosper 
their great undertaking. The engines were then set in motion, and an 
incredible number of labourers and horses strained every nerve to aid their 
effect, but it was not until after fifty-two unsuccessful efforts, that the 
mighty mass was raised from the earth and swung in the air. Then the 
shouts of assembled thousands rent the air; the cannon from the Castle, 
San Angelo, proclaimed the triumphant tidings, and the bells of all the 
churches rang peals of joy.’ —Vol. ii. pp. 158, 159. 


Then follows a learned account of the obelisks—at the end 
of which is this passage : 


* The obelisk which now crowns the lofty summit of the Pincian-hill, 
in front of the church of the Trinita de’ Monti, towering far above the 
domes, the towers, and the palaces of “the Eternal City,” enjoys by 
far the most beautiful situation of all the obelisks of Rome. But no 
cold description can convey to you, at a distance, the feelings with which 
such monuments are viewed here. How often, when the calm moon 
beams have shone on the beautiful solitude of the Trinita de’ Monti 
and involuntarily awakened feelings too deep for expression, have I 
gazed in the silence of the night on the tall summit of that stupendous 
obelisk pointing to the skies, and thought that, among the works of man, 
there are none more sublime than these! Their formation is lost in the 
earliness of time, and they will probably last till time be no more ; till 
the earth and “ all that it inherits” have passed away. In them, art 
seems for once to have vied in durability with the works of nature. 
Formed of the most imperishable of materials, they are fashioned by the 
being of a day, but they have remained, while countless generations 
have gone down to the dust. They have survived all that mankind 
deem most stable—laws, languages, institutions, nations, dynasties, go- 
vernments, and gods. They are the work of a people now no more— 
the monuments of a religion passed away, and covered with the cha- 
racters of a language that is forgotten. The unknown antiquity, and 
the mysterious obscurity that involve their origin—the long flight of 
ages past, which they have seen, and the dark and distant futurity to 
come, which they seem destined to witness—open on our mind while 
we contemplate them, and make us sensible of our own littleness— 
make us remember, that, in the passage of a moment, we who now 
feel, think, admire, and meditate, shall be no mote, while they will 
stand, the wonder and admiration of the world.’—Vol. ii. pp. 164, 165. 


On looking back, we regret that our extracts have happened 
to be so much in the same strain; for the work itself is remark- 
able for the versatility of talent which it displays. Considerable 
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learning is joined to great brilliancy of fancy; poetical enthu- 
siasm to a quick sense of the ridiculous. The author’s imagi- 
nation, in short, is distinguished both by its activity and variety, 
as well as its richness and extent. The account of the anti- 
quities (by far the most complete that has ever been published) 
of the museums of art, of the people, of Italian life and 
manners, of the religious mummery, of the holy week, the 
carnival, the convents, nay, even of: the churches and palaces, 
are all original and entertaining in the extreme. 

“Italy and the Italians in the Nineteenth Century”—a title 
apparently borrowed without any ceremony or acknowledgment 
from that of “ Rome in the Nineteenth Century,” cannot, however, 
be accused of the smallest similarity to it in the contents. Of 
Rome, indeed, Mr. Viesseux says nothing, and the only reason he 
assigns for this strange omission is “ that he knew it earlier and 
longer and better than any other part of Italy ;” a reason rather 
unsatisfactory. But Mr. Viesseux had a better reason than 
this—he had neither the learning, the taste, nor the talent, to do 
justice to such a subject, and he is very judicious in shunnin 
a field so successfully occupied-before him. In his oak 
we find none of the extensive knowledge, the powerful 
mind, the spirit, the vivacity, and the charm of nature and of 
genius which breathe through the three volumes of “ Rome.” 
But this we could have excused ; for we did not expect, nor in 
fact did we desire it. But we did expect that a work written 
expressly upon the Italians, by one who was “acquainted from 
infancy with the language and manners, brought up under their 
sky, and nursed in their homes,” would contain some valuable 
and interesting details of the people; of whom, however, Mr. 
Viesseux tells us nothing that a stranger could not as well have 
told; and we cannot but lament that he had not said more of 
the domestic life, and habits, and peculiarities of the Italians, 
and less of the thousand-times described scenery and sights of 
Italy. In fact, when a man writes two small volumes, professedly 
as a sketch of the people, it is a manifest absurdity to fill far 
more than the half of them with tedious descriptions of places, 
and useless dissertations on history, and lame accounts of things 
which he himself, very judiciously, assures us he does not under- 
stand, Of all the ciceroni that ever flourished, we have always 
thought our old friend, the Devilon Two Sticks, incomparably the 
best; and if Mr. Viesseux would (which it appears he could) have 
been to us a similar devil, and, like little Asmodeus, have opened 
to our view the interior of the houses, the sayings and doings of 
the people, their pursuits, and habits, and modes of life, he would 
have been the most popular==we had almost said of Devils—butwe 
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mean of poor devils—authors—and have far surpassed the most 
elaborate descriptions of churches, and palaces, and pictures, 
and statues, and lakes, and water-falls, that ever was compiled. 
But Mr. Viesseux cannot resist showing off his learning. Ac- 
cordingly he sets out with Naples, and is kind enough to inform 
us, that its foundation is attributed, though upon dubious authority, 
to Parthenope the daughter of Eumelus king of Chalets in Kubaa 
—that it was called Parthenope, from this said king’s daughter, 
but the name was changed to Palwopolis, entirely from opposition 
to Neapolis, or New Town, built, by a Greek colony, close to it ; 
that, moreover, the name of Neapolis has remained to this day, and 
that the present city is exactly eight times as large as both 
Paleopolis and Neapolis united” (with every street of which he 
seems intimately acquainted); and after enlarging upon the 
precise extent and site of these two ancieut cities, he describes 
the extreme age of the present buildings in Paleopolis “ which 
is to this day the worst built and oldest looking district of 
Naples ; and where the streets are most narrow and crooked, 
the houses tremendously high, ruinous, and crowded ; and when 
a stray traveller happens to venture in that labyrinth, he 
sees the genuine Neapolitans of the old school, such as we may 
suppose their forefathers were.” Now all this and a great deal 
more of such stuff might have been advantageously spared ; and 
we could have also dispensed with the description of the modern 
town of Naples, and of the environs, which is far from happy, 
the hackneyed history of the kingdom of Naples and queen 
Joanna, together with all the reflections, moral and sentimental, 
upon Naples—nay we could have resigned the meritoriously 
minute and accurate accounts of all the plots of all the operas 
and ballets at all the theatres which Mr. Vicsseux attended. 
We are the more provoked at his folly in filling his pages with 
such rubbish, because the little he does tell us about the people 
is really entertaining, 

Describing the Toledo, he says— 

‘It is always crowded to excess with people, carriages, horses, donkeys, 
&c. and being like all other strects, destitute of foot pavements, is ren- 
dered very uncomfortable, especially for pedestrians. The number of 
retailers selling provisions and goods of every description in the street ; 
the people working and cooking in front of the shops, which, for the 
benefit of the air, are mostly open; the quantity of curricoli or gigs 
drawn by little spirited horses, and driving furiously along; the swarms 
of vagrants and beggars infesting the place at all hours—all these 
mixed with the gay and splendid cquipages of the nobility ; the appear- 
ance of well-dressed females at the balconics ; the elegance of the nu- 
merous coffee and ice shops, exhibit an ensemble of contrast, confusion 
and bustle, to which I have seen nothing equal in any other part of 
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Europe. The naturally clamorous habits of the Neapelitans are 
strengthened by the continual noise which obliges them to vociferate 
loudly, in order to be heard even by their immediate companions. With 
all this, Toledo affords a very curious appearance to a stranger by the 
variety of motley groups with which it is thronged ; priests in black ; 
friars in white and grey ; officers in gay military uniforms ; paglietli or 
lawyers in their professional costumes ; sober citizens dressed in suits of a 
variety of colours, blue, green, brown, yellow, and grey ; women, some 
in the old Neapolitan manto, a black silk gown and hood ; others in the 
modern costume, which they have adopted from the French ; those of 
the lower class, either with handkerchiefs tied round their heads, or with 
the Sicilian peddeme, a piece of calico thrown loosely over the head and 
shoulders ; and half naked lazzaroni, having no other garment but merely 
their shirts and trowsers. I can hardly think myself in a civilized 
country, but feel as though transported to some of the European settle- 
ments on the coast of Africa.’—Vol. i. pp. 38, 39. 

In the holy week it presents a very different spectacle— 

‘ In the afternoons of the Thursday before Easter and Good-Friday, 
the city of Naples affords a striking sight ; people of all ranks go about 
visiting the different churches, where the lower part of an altar is fitted 
up with more or less splendor to represent the sepulchre of our Saviour. 
By an order from the police, which is regularly issued at this time every 
year, carriages are excluded from the street of Toledo, so that people 
may quietly walk along without fear of being trampled upon by some 
careless or unskilful driver. The dress, customary on these two days, is 
black, both for men and women. Such an assemblage as ‘Toledo exhibits 
then is not to be seen any where else. Young and old, ugly and hand- 
some, rich and poor, elegant and shabby, beggars and lords, servants and 
masters, are all seen walking along promiscuously, with an air of decorum 
and sedateness very different from their general character. The King, 
Prince Leopold, and the Princess his consort, went on foot, accompanied 
by their suite, through this sort of pilgrimage. The band of the 
grenadier guards was playing a dead march, and the soldiers carried their 
firelocks reversed. No bells are allowed to ring, no clocks to strike, for 
forty eight hours, from Thursday morning to Saturday. A wooden 
rattle is employed to mark the hours. All this is in commemoration of 
the death of our Saviour. 

‘I observed on this occasion a greater display of female beauty than 
I had ever seen in this metropolis, and I acquired a better opinion of the 
Neapolitan fair sex. The fact is, that a great number of pretty women, 
particularly of the middling classes, very seldom are granted the indul- 
gence of a walk through the city, except on some great occasions, among 
which that of the holy week is never neglected. On the other side, the 
nobility, who, at other times, seldom go out but in their carriages, 
deign, on this solemn occasion, to mix with the pedestrians. —Vol. i. pp. 
62, 63. 

The Italian Catholics do not attend to the fasts of the church, 
with the same scrupulous starvation as the British Catholics— 
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‘ The Carnival has been succeeded by the Lent: the penance and fast 
prescribed at this time are now but loosely observed The Pope, in con- 
sideration of the dearth of salt fish and other provisions, and perhaps on 
account, also, of the diminution of fervour, gave this year an indulto, or 
permission, to eat meat as usual ; however the Zealots abstain from it, 
and content themselves with only one meal in twenty four hours. This 
is the way Lent used to be kept in former times by all Catholics. But 
now, Otempora! O mores! the greater number eat meat even on Fridays 
and Saturdays, which is actually a breach of the commandments of the 
church of Rome. The lower classes are the strictest in the observance of 
their religious practices. —Vol. i. p. 58. 
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Pulpit oratory in Naples is at a woeful pass. 


‘ The common sermons that one hears on Sundays in the church of 
Naples, do not give, in general, a great idea of the learning and oratorical 
powers of the Neapolitan clergy. The orators either bewilder them- 
selves in attempting to explain some of the mysteries of religion ; such 
as a preacher I heard in the church of Lo Spirito Santo, who, in order 
to render the idea of the Trinity intelligible to his audience, employed 
comparisons drawn from the ancient mythology of Jupiter, Neptune, 
and Pluto ; or, if they preach upon morality, they often enter into de- 
tails either indelicate or degenerating into the burlesque. One of them 
preaching before a numerous audience, chiefly composed of females, and 
descanting upon the evil consequences of the passion of love, described, 
in very lively colours, the beginning and progress of it, the ogles, billet- 
doux, assignations, &c., by way of waruing his auditors against the 
danger of such practices. A stranger, and even an Italian from any 
other part of Italy, is scandalized at the grossness of these Neapolitan 
sermons ; but I have heard some of the national clergy assert that it is 
the only way to render them palatable to the greater part of their 
audience. The itinerant preachers and missionaries, who are to be seen 
preaching in the streets of Naples, mounted on a bench or stool, and ad- 
dressing themselves chiefly to the lazzaroni, often reach the extreme of 
vulgarity in their expressions, to which their rude hearers listen with the 
greatest attention ; and I have seen the latter at the close of the exhor- 
tation, fall on their knees, beat their breasts, and shed penitential tears : 
the consequence is, that many of them follow the priest to his lodgings, 
confess their sins, return stolen articles, forgive their enemies, and, in 
short, make amends for their past misdeeds as far as lies in their power.’— 
Vol. i. pp. 60, 61, 62. 


The little excursion to Castellamare is very pleasing. 


* On the first of August I set off with a party of friends to visit the 
Peninsula opposite to Naples, and which divides this bay from the Gulph 
of Salerno. We embarked in one of the lancie, or long-boats, that set 
off every day about noon from Naples for Castellamare. This was the 
cheapest passage I ever had ; the fare is only a carlino, about four-pence 
English, for each person, besides which, one is expected to give a few 
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grains per le anime del purgatorio.* The distance is about thirteen 
miles, and we went across in three hours, chiefly by rowing, as there 
was scarcely any breeze. We had in company with us a party of stroll- 
ing musicians who were going to a little town called Gragnano, to attend 
a festival. They played some tunes when we were in the middle of the 
Gulph, gliding through its blue waves, in sight of the most delightful 
scenery in the world. On arriving at Castellamare, we proceeded to 
the inn on the marina, or walk along the sea-shore. We found this inn 
the best in the neighbourhood of Naples. The accommodations were good, 
the charges reasonable, and the prospect which the house commands, beau- 
tiful. Castellamare is a place much resorted to in summer, its various 
mineral waters, which are beneficial in many complaints, and its fine cool 
situation, sheltered by the mountains from the sirocco, are the chief attrac- 
tions of the place. The most celebrated waters at Castellamare are the 
acqua media, which is impregnated with sulphur, the acqua rossa, which is 
chalybeate, and the acqua acetosella, which resembles the acqua sulfurea 
of Santa Lucia at Meshes The common method prescribed by the phy- 
sicians here is, to drink half a bottle of the first in the morning, a 
tumbler of acqua rossa mixed with wine at noon, and as much of the 
acetosella as one can drink, in the evening. —Vol. i. pp. 122, 123. 


Mr. Viesseux next ascends “ Monte San Michela, or San 
Angelo, which rises behind Castellamare, and is the highest 
mountain near Naples, being 4000 feet in height, and takes its 
name from a chapel on the top, built in honour of the archangel, 
St. Michael.” During this ascent he unmercifully gives us 
three separate and accurate descriptions of the prospect !—He 
gets to a spring about half-way up, called “ L’Acqua Santa.” 


‘ The spring is called L’ Acqua Santa, from an old tradition which 
reports, that the Devil having once established a school on the summit of 
the mountain, was driven from it by the archangel, and, that while 
Satan was running down the hill as fast as he could, Michael threw his 
spear at him, which, missing its aim, fixed itself in the rock, where it 
made the cleft from which the water springs. —Vol. i. p. 126. 


Mr. Viesseux says, that “ one material objection struck him 
to this legend,” viz. that the spear must have travelled round 
the corner of a projecting part of the rock, before it could have 
touched the place. For our part, such is our faith, that this 
circumstance would not in the least affect our belief of the 
legend. They passed a miserable man lying on the mountain, 
prevented by an abscess on the knee from moving, and aban- 





* It is a general custom in Italy to collect money from charitable and 
religious persons, for the purpose of having masses and prayers said for 
the relief of those souls which are doing penance in purgatory, according 
to the Catholic belief. 
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doned alone, without food or shelter, help or defence, “ where 
he might die of hunger or illness, or be devoured by wolves.” 

Mr. Viesseux now gets up to the top of the mountain. Being 
near the clouds he becomes sublime. After coming down and 
“ regretting the necessity of descending from sueh scenes of 
sublimity to the haunts of men,” he arrives at Castellamare, 
where he equally regrets the want of his dinner ; for “ it being 
Sunday the hostess of the house had gone to church; an old 
servant that remained at home with a mulatto girl couid, or 
would, do nothing for us ; and, to crown our misfortunes, Tere- 
sina, the landlady’s niece, a stout dark-eyed lass that attended 
us the day before, had eloped that very morning with her lover, 
the waiter of an adjoining coffee-house, so that we eould obtain 
nothing to satisfy the cravings of appetite.” Having been both 
very sublime and very hungry, Mr. Viesseux now becomes very 
sentimental. Strengthened by his dinner, he commences a 
rhapsody about “ the plain of Sorrento, five miles in length, a 
sequestered spot realizing the description sung by poets of the 
Vale of Tempe or the Gardens of Armida ;” and in it, “‘ besides 
the city of Sorrento, placed at the farthest extremity of it, there 
are three large villages, Meta, Carotto, and Sant’ Aniello.” 

‘ There is a striking difference of manners and morals between the in- 
habitants of this spot, and those of Naples, although the distance is so 
very short. Two hours’ sail across the Bay carries you from a busy, 
noisy, and corrupt city, into a kind of Eden, where tranquillity reigns, 
and simplicity and hospitality are still to be found; where no crimes 
are heard of ; and where young men and girls appear gay, innocent, and 
happy. [The simplicity of parson Adams was nothing to this!] The 
men repair to the capital now and then only for the purpose of commer- 
cial intercourse, but their stay in town is short, and solely devoted to 
business. People talk, however, now, of making a carriage road from 
Castellamare to Sorrento, which would prove a misfortune to this dis- 
trict ; the Neapolitans would then be enabled to drive to it in their cur- 
ricoli, and bring with them their luxury and their vices [just as if vices 
could not travel except in curricoli] to contaminate these peaceful inha- 
bitants, &c. &c.’—Vol. i. pp. 135, 136. 


It is quite impossible for every stranger, like Mr. Viesseux, 
not to subscribe to the opinion current among all the [talians, 
not excepting the Neapolitans themselves, that ‘‘ Naples is a 
Paradise inhabited by devils.” But he tells us that it is a Para- 
dise for women as well as for devils—a partnership peculiarly 
flattering to the fair sex. His account of the Italian women is 
interesting. 


‘ With respect to their character, the Italian women have several 
qualities in common with other southern females, such as those 
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of Spain and Greece. Love is the predominant passion in Italy ; almost 
every other is subservient to it ; its influence and power, and the different 
shapes in which it affects its votaries, are shown by the national poetry 
and songs, in which, sentiments are frequently found, that, to a foreigner, 
seem exaggerated, but which are perfectly natural to the Italians. Love 
with them is the business of life ; it is the source of aflection or hatred, 
geucrosity or revenge, of joy or despair, of life or death. Young and 
old subinit to its sway, and no one is ashamed to confess himself its slave. 
Fate Vamore ? Chi é la vostra innamorata? are common questions in 
Italy, and ordinary topics of familiar conversation.* What are the causes 
of this universal bias, especially among women? Nature, climate, and 
education ; the influence of the first two cannot be doubted by any ob- 
server of mankind, and that of the last is very powerful in Italy. Girls, 
from their infancy, are in a certain manner taught to love ; the books 
that are put in their hands are full of the tender passion, which forms 
the chicf interest and main spring ef all their poctry ; they are mostly 
unacquainted with those more serious studies which strengthen the 
mind ; their principal accomplishment is music, and they learn to breathe 
their half-suppressed sighs, in singing a tender canzone, accompanied by 
the soft tones of the guitar. Kept under the watchful eyes of their parents 
or guardians, debarred from the intercourse of men, their principal re- 
source is the balcony, which is thrown open duringa great part of the year; 
there they pass whole heurs, working and looking on at the same time 
at the people in the houses opposite, or at those who pass in the street ; 
there they often make acquaintance with some young man, and keep up 
a sort of mute dialogue with him, from which begins the whole drama 
of courtship and love. The Passeggio, or public walk, which, in most 
Italian towns, is in some of the principal streets, on Sundays and other 
holidays affords young women a good opportunity of seeing and being 
seen. The Corso at Rome, Toledo at Naples, Porta Orientale at Milan, 
I Porteci at Turin, and Strada Nova at Geneva, are all famous places 
for the display of female beauty.—Vol. i. pp. 194, 195. 


The author very justly observes, that “ devotion and love are 
often closely allied in the Italian women ;” so closely, indeed, 
that love seems to be devotion, and devotion is nothing but love. 


‘ The state of morals at Turin is not so loose as at Milan, Venice, or 
Naples. The good example and strict regularity of the court keep the 
upper classes at least within the bounds of outward decorum and decency. 
Young ladies are brought up very strictly, cither in nunneries or in their 
own houses, until the time of their marrying. Gallantry to married 
women is practised among peopie of fashion ; but in the other classes it 
is less frequent, or carried on with more caution and secrecy. 1 think 
one of the reasons which renders this evil so common in the upper classes, 








* They who wish to understand any thing of the nature of love among 
the southern nations of Europe, must read a charming little book in two 
vols. 12mo, entitled De L’Amour, published at Paris two or three years 
ago, by the Camte de Stendahl, 
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is the little attention paid to the inclinations, tastes, and sympathies of 
the parties, in matrimonial alliances. Young blooming girls are often 
bestowed in marriage on old invalids, or worn-out rakes, who have no 
otker recommendation but their rank and fortune: such preposterous 
connexions cannot be happy ; nature has its rights, which all the con- 
trivances of men cannot destroy. In proposing a marriage to the relations 
of a young lady, the first things settled are, her portion, pin-money, car- 
riage, opera-box, number of servants, house in town, villa in the country, 
and other items; the least important parts of the whole is to know, what 
kind of education the girl has received, what her dispositions and tastes 
are; and scarcely any attention is paid to her sentiments towards her 
future husband.’—Vol. ii. pp. 28, 29. 


* Marriage is at Genoa a matter of calculation, perhaps more so than 
any where else; it is generally settled between the relations, who often 
draw up the contract before the parties have seen one another, and it is 
only when every thing else is arranged, or a few days previous to the 
marriage ceremony, that the future husband is introduced to his intended 
partner for life. Should he find fault with her figure or manners, he 
may break up the match, on condition of defraying the expenses incurred. 
But this is seldom the case ; the principal object, that of interest, beg 
once settled, the bride follows the portion, as a matter of course, and is 
often scarcely minded. There are in this city, marriage-brokers, who 
have pocket-books filled with the names of marriageable girls of different 
classes, with notes descriptive of their figures and their fortunes ; these 
people go about endeavouring to arrange connexions; if they succeed 
they get a commission of two or three per cent, upon their portions. The 
contents of their memorandums are often very curious. 

‘The custom of having a patito (such is the modern word substituted 
for cisisheo ) is still prevailing among the Genoese ladies. The patience 
of those individuals is truly astonishing. They are the humble servants of 
their fair sovereigns ; they accompany them to church, to walk, to their 
evening parties, to the theatre; they keep them company at home ; in 
short, they follow them as their shadows, and submit to their whims ; for 
which they have, in return, a free access to the house, and a seat at table. 
Strange as it may appear to foreigners, this custom is, in many cases, 
nothing more than a matter of ceremony, the remains of a chivalrous 
feeling of gallantry, or the result of mutual convenience. The lady finds 
her patito to be a very useful person, a sine qua non, while her husband, 
absorbed in his commercial speculations, has little time or patience to 
attend to her petty concerns. The patito in his turn finds her society 
agreeable, and his courtship is often nothing more to him than the 
means of killing time; he is generally the friend of the husband, 
sometimes his partner in business. It happens, therefore, that if 
a lady has a real intrigue, she must keep it concealed from her patito as 
well as from her husband, and the object of her partiality, i/ favorito, 
as he is sometimes called, is kept in the back-ground. In the lower 
classes, and among the peasantry, however, there is no patito nor favo- 
rito ; the husbands are jealous of their prerogatives, and their wives are 
attached to them and submissive.’—Vol. ii, pp. 1265128. 
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Though the good citizens of Genoa, it would appear, are en- 
tirely engrossed by the love of money and money-making, yet 
they are extremely poor. 


‘ If two or three persons are conversing together, one may be almost 
sure they are talking of money matters; boys in the streets are making 
rules of arithmetic, and even the fair sex is by no means deficient in the 
practical knowledge of that science. Few opportunities of profit, how- 
ever paltry, are overlooked by a Genoese. It is astonishing upon how 
little they live; they beat even the economical Florentines in that re» 
spect. Their currency is very small, their lire fuori banco is worth about 
eight-pence English ; so that the.high-sounding sum of thirty thousand 
lire, which is here looked upon as a fortune, is after all, but one thousand 
pounds. Salaries, profits, marriage portions, every thing is on the same 
scale. A person in the middling ranks of society, having six thousand 
lire, or two hundred pounds a year, is reckoned rich. It must be said 
that they live in general but poorly ; and although they dress well and 
keep up a good appearance, yet the interior of their houses often presents 
the picture of scantiness and stinginess. ‘Their food is very plain, and 
their meals, except on particular occasions, are remarkably frugal.’-— 
Vol. ii. p. 129. : 


Under the ancient republic of Genoa, the Patricians seem to 
have exercised the most uncontrolled oppression over the in- 
ferior classes. In suits at law, for instance, “ a common citizen 
had no chance against a nobleman, for, although the courts 
might condemn the latter, he was generally able to bid defiance 
to the law.” In proof of this he relates a most horrible, and we 
would fain hope impossible story, of a bailiff serving a writ for 
debt upon a Genoese nobleman, who immediately seized the 
unfortunate officer and baked him alive in a heated oven. The 
name of republic applied to the ancient governments of Genoa, 
Venice, Lucca, and the other Italian states, must not mislead 
us with regard to the real meaning of that term. They were 
crushed beneath the oppressive power of an Aristocratical Oli- 
garchy, by whom, collectively and individually, every sort of in- 
justice and tyranny were practised with impunity. The people 
possessed no representation and no freedom; their personal 
liberty, their actions, speech, writings, and press, were under 
complete restraint, and the system of petty domestic espionage 
that went forward, made them even more intolerable than could 
have been the tyranny of mightier powers. “ The Genoese flag 
is now free and respected every eke: while under their an- 
cient government, they did not dare to lose sight of their native 
shores, except in well-armed vessels, for fear of being taken by 
the Barbary corsairs, and carried to Algiers and Tunis, there to 
end their days in slavery and despair.” 
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‘ A person who has not visited the coast of Barbary can hardly form 
a proper idea of the sufferings to which Christian slaves are exposed, and 
cannot, therefore, appreciate the full value of lord Exmouth’s expedition, 
which put a stop to that abominable practice. While I was at Tunis, there 
were several hundred slaves at La Golelta, or the harbour, where they 
Were employed in the construction of the public works, carrying heavy 
burthens. exposed all day to the scorching rays of an African sun, covered 
with rags and vermin, allowed a scanty and bad diet, drinking brackish 
water, ill-tres ated, and beaten by their surly keepers ; in this manner they 
passed their days: at sun-set they were huddled together in a sort of 
barrack, there to lay their weary limbs on a heap of bad straw, breathing 
in a suffocating and corrupted atmosphere, to rise again with the next 
sun to fresh torments; year after year passed without bringing any 
alteration to their condition, and the best part of their life was spent in 
unavailing regret. The fate of the female slaves was often still more de- 
plorable and dreadful. The mind recoils at the idea of the horrors of their 
situation. 


Under the ancient regime, Tuscany was the happiest district 
of Italy—and to this “day the comfort and opulence of the 
towns, the beautiful cultivation “of the country, and the care- 
less, contented, inde pendent a air of the robust peasantry—all 
bear witness that Tuscany is the mildest and best-governed of 
the Italian states. But this happy land suffered severely 
during the six years when it pleased Napoleon to place it under 
the government of his Spanish queen of Etruria, nor was its 
condition benefited when he turned her out and placed over it 
Elisa Baciocchi, his eldest sister, who, with the title of Grande 
Duchesse, ruled over it for the seven succeeding years. She was 
no more than a tool of her brother’s—and 


‘ As such, she cannot, perhaps,’ says Mr. Viesseux, ‘ be made account- 
able for the arbitrary acts which she enforced in obedience to her im- 
perial relative ; but she also displayed a hanghtiness and a harshness 
which disgusted the gentle Florentines. She took frequent opportuni- 
ties of humbling the nobility, who, in this country, are more unas- 
suming than in other parts of Italy; and many anecdotes are related 
of her haughty overbearing disposition, by which, as well as by her 
features, she appears to have resembled her brother Napoleon more 
than any of her sisters. Abundance of scandalous reports also circu- 
late about the manners of her court. She certainly did not conciliate 
the minds of the inhabitants, who, at her departure in 1814, gave her 
unequivocal marks of dislike. Her husband, Baciocchi, originally an 
Italian, and formerly an officer in the French armies, was a mere 
cipher, and had no share in the business of government, for which he 
did not seem calculated, and of which, happily for him, he was not 

ambitious. He, however, on his being appointed prince of Lucca, was 
induanll to change his christian name “of Pascal, which in Italy sounds 
vulgar, and is subject to ridicule, being often used as synonymous to 
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that of dunce, into the more dignified one of Felix the First; upon 
which occasion some Tuscan wit produced the following epigram :— 


Quando tu eri Pasquale, noi eravam tutti Felici ; 
Or che tu sei Felice, noi siam tutti Pasquali. 


He was a harmless, good natured man, and seems to have understood 
his own mediocrity: for when the gentlemen of Lucca apologized to 
him for their possible deficiencies in their new capacity of courtiers, 
saying they were not accustomed to the situation (Lucca having been 
until then a republic), he is said to have replied good humouredly, 
“We will excuse one another mutually, gentlemen, as I am also a 
novice in my present situation.” ’—Vol. i. pp. 181—183. 


Compared with the old aristocratic governments of Italy, the 
sway of Buonaparte was beneficent: but, tried by the test of 
utility and public ee. his rule was often most despotic 
and intolerable. Mr. Viesseux certainly writes with sincerity, 
though not always with wisdom: having been born in France, 
bred in Italy, and resident in England; having lived in 
Italy, before, during, and after the French occupation, he is, 
however, enabled to make compajiisons. 


‘ Military habits of the rudest sort, acquired under the sway of Napoleon, 
while they took away that elegance and suavity of manner for which the 
Italians were so remarkable, added a grosser load of corruption to their 
already lax morals, and destroying the principles of religion, removed that 
salutary check, remorse, which often leads to repentance and amendment. 
The open gaiety of the Italian character sank under the miseries they 
suffered ; its benevolence was lost. The French introduced their mul- 
tifarious and complicated system of administration ; they established 
their oppressive inquisitorial police, and the still more oppressive con- 
scription ; they loaded the people with taxes unknown before ; they 
sowed discord between the different classes of society ; the French, their 
armies, and their generals, are gone, but the evil eflects remain, a sad 
memorial of their unwelcome visit. And what have the Italians 
acquired in exchange for peace, happiness, pleasure, and wealth? Alas! 
nothing: for if had never been the intention of their invaders to establish 
the unity and independence of Italy.’—Vol. ii. pp. 169—170. 


It is true, too, that the French abolished all monastic estab- 
lishments, but, like all sudden and violent changes, this measure 
was productive of much immediate evil and misery ; and it was 
executed with the same cruelty and cupidity that characterized 
all the proceedings of the French in Italy. 


‘ The French suppressed all convents of monks without exception ; 
they seized upon their properties and possessions ;_ they sold them often 
for one third or one fourth of their value ; and both sellers and buyers 
contrived to make a good business of it. Under the care of the demanio 
(such. was the name of this office, which the Italians sometimes called 
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demonio, i. e. the devil), the greatest dilapidations were committed, and 
the principal object seemed to be, to make as much ready money as pos- 
sible. A property belonging once to the Carthusian convent of San 
Martino, at Naples, and which brought twenty thousand ducats a year, 
was sold for sixty thousand only. Many of the fine buildings belonging to 
convents were destroyed, merely for the sake of the iron and timber which 
they contained. But it would be endless to record the details of the 
spoliation and plunder which were committed in the name, and for the 
welfare, of the nation. The poor monks, even the aged and the infirm, 
were granted a miserable pittance barely sufficient to support existence, 
and irregularly paid. Yet many of these individuals, particularly those 
of the wealthier orders, were men belonging to the most respectable 
families of the land, who had given up all their worldly prospects to 
spend their days in studious retirement; and who, on entering the 
convent, had brought from their paternal houses considerable sums to be 
added to the funds of the order.’-—Vol. ii. pp. 135—137. 


“That the poor and the old whohad passed their lives within the 
peaceful cloister, and given to their convent the little stipend 
that was to secure support to their latter years, must have suf- 
fered severely when thus deprived of their all,” there can be no 
doubt. In the same summary manner the nunneries were 
suppressed, but however wise might have been their gradual 


abolition, the cruelty of driving out at once so many secluded 
and in many cases destitute and unprotected females cannot be 
defended. “ Shall I speak of the inhuman manner in which these 
helpless females were, in many places, turned out of théir peaceful 
retreats by insolent gendarmes? Young virgins were left un- 
protected in the middle of that world they had abjured ; weak, 
aged women, who had not, during half a century, been out of 
the gates of their convents, were now thrust out unable to walk, 
and their infirmities exposed to the scoffings of an unfeeling 
rabble.” [Vol. ii. p. 137.] | With unsparing severity all the 
secular clergy, who refused to take the oath of allegiance to 
Napoleon, were consigned to hopeless imprisonment and exile 
on the barren promontory of Monte Argentaro, or in Corsica. 
More than five hundred priests were banished there from the 
Roman states alone, and to our own knowledge numbers were 
confined in the common prisons on bread and water, and suffered 
every hardship that a criminal felon could have endured. 


‘ The sufferings of these victims of religious duty, among whom were 
many venerable by their age, respectable by their virtues, and distin- 
guished by their learning, their patience, and resignation, worthy of the 
first ages of the church, the brutal treatment they were often subjected 
to, all these circumstances, although very interesting, are little known 
out of the country in which they took place. The then ruling powers 
prevented any notice being taken of them, and the magnitude of the 
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succeeding events covered all inferior details with oblivion ; still the. 
persecution of the clergy of Rome at that epoch, offers many traits 
worthy the attention of the true philanthropist, whatever be his creed.’ 
—Vol. ii. p. 157. 


* The conduct of these ecclesiastics will be censured or applauded, ac« 
cording to the views of those by whom they are judged. This, however, 
I will observe, that their fidelity to their banished and degraded master, 
through exile, poverty, and imprisonment, when no hope of the res 
establishment of his power could actuate them, has something in it of 
sincerity and disinterestedness, that would seem to place the reality of 
these qualities above suspicion, even although their possessors are friars.’ 
—Rome in the Nineteenth Century. Vol. iui. p. 201. 


So much for the institutions and ministers of religion. With 
respect to civil justice and policy all commerce was prohibited 
as a crime punishable with death. Trade was consequently 
atastand. Artisans were ruined. The natural produce of the 
soil rotted, neglected and unused. By the Milan decree of 
December 17th, 1806, that famous climax of injustice and op- 
pression, all English goods, zmported at antecedent periods, when 
their importation had been lawful, were sequestrated. The ware- 
houses and shops of the merchants and shop-keepers were rifled 
of the goods they had lawfully imported, and honestly paid for, 
and without any compensation to the owners, who were frequently, 
by the seizure of their stock, reduced in one day from compe- 

‘tence and honest industry to beggary and crime, they were 
piled in the market place and burnt. And this took place from 
the Po to the Tiber! Men were afterwards publicly executed for 
importing a few bales of English goods, or holding correspondence 
of any kind with England! With respect to freedom of thought 
and discussion, it is well known that the press was under the most 
complete bondage, reduced to a mere engine of despotism; the 
restrictions upon writing were carried to the most severe, and 
often ridiculous height, so that the most harmless, nay, some- 
times the most adulatory remarks drew down vengeance on 
the uawary head of the luckless scribbler. Mr. Viesseux gives 
an amusing instance of this :— 


‘ The editor of a weekly journal of Milan, called “ I] Corriero delle 
Dame,” which was chiefly filled with accounts of the fashions and with 
light poetical effusions, giving also a brief summary of the news of the 
week extracted from official journals, happened to insert in one of his 
numbers the following words :—“ The destinies of Etruria appear to be 
arrived at their maturity.” This passage was shown to Napoleon, who, 
offended that his views should be made known before the time, ordered the 
editor to be confined in a mad-house. This was executed, andthe wns 
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fortunate editor was very near losing his reason in sober earnest from the 
company into which he was thus forced.’—Vol. i. pp. 293, 294. 


Another ill-fated scribe, Gioja, of Piacenza, although he had 
previously written a whole book in praise of the French, having 
published a little pamphlet, laughing at some of the ministers, 
was instantly banished the kingdom of Italy. Lampredi, a third 
journalist, having ventured to make some remarks on the style 
of a funeral oration, composed by one of the counsellors of state, 
was summoned before the police, severely reprimanded, and 
ordered never, on any account, to presume to criticize the 
compositions of any member of government. The indignant 
writer immediately left the kingdom. But it would fill volumes 
to give any adequate idea of the gigantic yet minute tyranny 
of the iron rule of the French over Italy. Beneath a despotic and 
military lav—a band of slaves which drained the country of its 
wealth to support foreign wars—a conscription which tore 
fathers, and acelin and sons from the bosoms of their 
families to perish in distant lands—a domestic dominion 
of foreigners, ignorant of their language, their laws, their 
customs, and their prejudices—the Italians beheld property 
confiscated, commerce prohibited, literature annihilated, arts 
withering amidst wide-spreading poverty and ruin, and even 
their proudly-cherished treasures of painting and sculpture 
transported to other realms, to grace the palaces of their masters! 
What had they in compensation for these new evils? Better 
roads and astricter police! It is quite a mistake to suppose that 
the French government was liked by the people of Italy. The 
most determined and bloody, though hopeless resistance to it 
was manifested from first to last by the peasantry. From the 
Tyrol to the farthest mountains of Calabria, insurrection, like a 
hundred-headed hydra, no sooner was put down in one place 
than it showed itself in another. 


‘ The revolution in Italy did not break out, as in France, by a sponta- 
neous movement of a great mass of people, clamorous and discontented. It 
was introduced into italy by French bayonets, and after a struggle of 
several years ; the majority of the people were evidently against it; and 
even when it triumphed, it did not alter the face of things, the forms 
of society or the minds of the people, as it had done in France.’—Jtaly. 
Vol. i. pp. 247, 248. 


‘ Insurrections broke out at Milan, Pavia, Verona, Binasco, and Lugo. 
‘The French commanders soon conquered them, and took the most severe, 
and, perhaps, in their situation, inevitable measures, to prevent a recur- 
rence of them. Binasco and Lugo were pillaged and burnt, and part of 
the inhabitants put to the sword. At Pavia a number of persons were 
shot, and others were sent into France as hostages. Meantime Italy was 
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given up to all the miseries of a conquered country, and at the discretion 
of an army, which was not checked in its depredations either by discipline, 
or by any respect for religion.’—Vol. i. pp. 246, 247. 


‘ The peasantry of this district (La Fragola, in Piedmont) are repre< 
sented to be daring and fierce ; they rose en masse against the French on 
the first invasion of their country, as did also the inhabitants of Carmag- 
nola, Mondovi, and of other places in the southern part of Piedmont. 
The Italian peasantry showed, in general, every where, a great dislike 
towards the French intruders.’—Vol. ii. pp. 86, 87. 


‘ Carmagnola, a nice little town to the south of Turin, on the right 
bank of the Po, was taken and burnt by the French. Mondovi, a ae 
place situated farther south at the foot of the Ligurian Appenines, made 
a longer resistance. The peasantry of the country around, a stout, 
spirited race, rose, to the number of many thousands, and kept the French 
at bay for some time; but the Jacobin party in the town, who were in 
correspondence with the enemy, contrived to distribute to the peasants 
cartridges made of adulterated powder, so that when they came in con- 
tact with the enemy their fire had no effect, and they were easily de- 
feated and massacred. The invaders then entered Mondovi, which they 
partly set on fire, plundering, ravaging, and murdering in every direc- 
tion. Such scenes were not rare in Italy at that time ; and those nations 
who have had the gooil fortune to escape the storm, will hardly credit 
the account of these horrors. A number of people, however, still 
live who witnessed them, and who relate them to the disgrace of the 
perpetrators. The details are too horrid for description.—Vol. ii. pp. 
88, 89. 


In the very first year of French occupation, there were “ con- 
tinual insurrections of the Piedmontese peasantry, who hated 
the French military, and often received from them provocations 
such as no men can forgive.” Two years afterwards “ partial 
insurrections took place among the peasantry, which ended in 
the sacrifice of the insurgents.” ‘‘ The province of Calabria 
made an obstinate resistance ; and a fierce war was carried on 
for two years in those wild and mountainous regions, between 
the French and the Calabrians, which was attended by circum- 
stances of uncommon cruelty and desolation.”—Vol. il. p. 176. 

But we have not space to record more of the vain writhings 
of the worm which was trampled upon. We need not remind 
our readers of the heroic struggle made by the Tyrolese; nor 
was the spirit of resistance less determined in many other parts 
of Italy, though from the less mountainous nature of the country, 
and the more pacific habits of the people, it was less successful. 
With respect to the much talked of benefits bestowed by Buo-~ 
naparte, it-would seem that the Italians were singularly un- 
grateful for them. At Genoa, Ferrara, Venice, Rome—we be- 
lieve in every town of Italy without exception—the instant the 
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tidings of the final overthrow of the French was proclaimed, 
his statues were. hurled from their pedestals by the people, 
and broken into a thousand pieces. Even at Milan, 
where the French, if any where, ought to have been beloved, 
for they made it the seat of government, and the centre into 
which all the wealth of Italy flowed, so obnoxious was their 
rule, that no sooner was their fall known, than the 
incensed people collected in front of the house of Prina, the 
first minister of Eugene Beauharnois (who himself was at 
Mantua) and having loaded him with insults, murdered him, 
in a paroxysm of popular fury. 

Nor did this vindictive and inhuman murder arise from 
mere feelings of personal enmity—“ An immense crowd of 
people of all ranks took their station before the palace (where 
the Senate was assembled), threatening those senators whom 
they thought favourable to Eugene Beauharnois, as they arrived.” 
At last “ they broke into the interior of the palace, dashed to 
piects Napoleon’s busts, threw the furniture out of the windows, 
and obliged the senators (all of whom had been appointed = 
the French, and were suspected of being their creatures) to see 
their safety in flight.” 

The kingdom of Italy, as it was called, had suffered infinitely 
less than any other part of the Peninsula, from the burden of 
taxes, and from the conscription. Yet the taxes for one year, 
and they were afterwards augmented, amounted to the enormous 
sum of one hundred and twenty-one millions of livres—in a 
country, the whole — of which was scarcely four 
millions of persons! This was in 1805—the year of Napoleon’s 
celebrated coronation in the Cathedral of Milan, as king of 
Italy—when “ ascending the steps of the altar, and snatching 
the famous iron crown, which had been brought from Monza 
for the purpose, he placed it upon his own head, exclaim- 
ing, ‘Dio me |’ ha data—guai! a chi la tocca!’ (God has 
given it to me—Woe to him who shall touch it!) In the same 
year he established military schools, and forbade his subjects 
to following their studies out of the kingdom; he cnlend 
the system of military exercises to be introduced into national 
schools and universities. By another decree, dated 20th of 
June, he ordered the formation of guards of honour; and 
obliged the sons, brothers, nephews, and other young relatives 
of the wealthiest and most notable citizens to enrol themselves 
in these bodies, forbidding them to put in substitutes. This 
was a severe blow to the most distinguished families of the 
kingdom, as these guards of honour, though apparently des- 
tined to add to the pomp of the court, were, by the ambition of 
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the ruler, whom no -consideration or principle of equity could 
restrain, sent to fight in distant countries; and they, the flower of 
Italian youth, the hope of thousands of families, perished at 
last, chiefly of cold, hunger, and fatigue, in the disastrous 
campaign of Russia, with their colonels, Battaglia and Vidman, 
all, except five, who came back to tell their relatives the mournful 
tale.” —Vol. i. p. 285. 

But these were nothing to the calamities which the rest of 
Italy suffered. It was not only the peasantry, and the trading 
classes that groaned beneath the yoke, but in Piedmont, in the 
Roman states, and throughout Italy, “ the nobility who were 
attached to their ancient governments, were either arbitrarily 
deprived of their property, or laid under heavy-.contributions, 
to pay which they were obliged to borrow money at exorbitant 
interest, and to mortgage and sell their estates; in short to 
submit to all the wrongs imposed on them by their merciless 
rulers.” The whole Peninsula, with the exception of the city 
of Milan, presented one universal picture vf poverty, wretch- 
edness, and ruin. Venice was destroyed, Rome which was 
not occupied till 1809 by the French, “ was reduced to a pro- 
vincial town. The population decreased by thousands every 
year, numbers of respectable families were reduced to beggary 5 
the streets at night were haunted with unfortunate persons who 
had seen better days, and now were begging for bread; the 
number of people turned out of employment, besides those 
expelled from the convents, added to the melancholy condition 
of this unfortunate city. Had this state of things continued 
much longer, Rome would have been a desert.”—Vol. ii. 

. 165. 
’ Long will Italy feel the effects of the iron grasp of that giant 
power which extended to her its arms, promising agro 
and then crushed her in his stern embrace; while he mocked 
her struggles with loud vauntings of the happiness she enjoyed 
in such a union. 

On the whole we can recommend Mr. Viesseux’s book as 
containing a good deal of amusement, and a great deal of infor- 
mation respecting that obscure period of French power, over 
which the veil of mystery, and the mask of falsehood have been 
so effectually drawn, that it has become extremely difficult to 
distinguish its real features. This information is, however, 
scattered about in the most confused, unsatisfactory, and per- 
plexing manner. With respect to the style, whatever had been 
its defects, we should of course have abstained from criticising 
it; but we really think, Mr. Viesseux writes very respectable 
English for a foreigner, 
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Art. V. First, second, third, fourth, fifth and sixth Reports of the Select 
Committee on Artizans and Machinery. Ordered, by the House of 
Commons, to be printed. 1824. pp. 620. 


T is, doubtless, fresh in the recollection of allour readers, that 

in the early part of last session, a select committee of the 
House of Commons was appointed to inquire into the state of 
the laws respecting the combinations of workmen, the emigra- 
tion of artisans and the exportation of machinery. After a long 
and laborious examination of witnesses, whose evidence oc- 
cupies upwards of 600 folio pages, certain resolutions were 
agreed to by this committee and reported to the House. The 
purport of these resolutions, as far as relates to the combinations 
of workmen and the emigration of artisans, was, that the exist- 
ing laws were mischievous and ought to be repealed. Bills ac- 
cordingly for their repeal were introduced by Mr. Hume, and 
passed almost without opposition. With regard to the exporta- 
tion of machinery, nothing definitive was reported by the Com- 
mittee. Their resolution was as follows :— 


‘ That your Committee have examined evidence respecting the export 
* of machinery, which will be found in the Appendix; but they are of 
opinion, that further inquiry, and a more complete investigation should 
take place, before this important subject can be satisfactorily decided on ; 
and they therefore recommend, that the consideration of this important 
question should be resumed in the next session of Parliament.’ 


From what we have seen of our present administration, and 
from what we have already experienced of tlie industry and per- 
severance of Mr. Hume, to a the public are so largely in- 
debted, we have every reason to hope that this recommendation 
will be followed. In one respect, however, we differ from the 
Committee. It appears to us, after a most attentive perusal of 
their various reports, that the examination of any additional wit- 
nesses Would be a mere waste of time. Witnesses in abundance 
have been examined, and all the evidence which the subject 
admits of has been collected-—in other words, the nraterials for 
consideration have been brought together : it remainsonly to con- 
sider, and to legislate as consideration shall direct. 

As the law now stands, the exportation of certain articles 
of machinery is prohibited, of certain other articles the exporta- 
tion is sounioal. The evidence of Mr. Place and other in- 
telligent witnesses establishes, incontrovertibly, that it is im- 
possible to define what is prohibited and what is not prohibited, 
with such accuracy as to enable a Custom-house officer to dis- 
tinguish one from another. Mr. Place showed in what manner 
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the law was continually infringed ; and Mr. Boyd, Mr. Willimott, 
Mr. Hume, and Mr. St. John, gentlemen high in the Customs, 
admitted that the law was almost inoperative. But this quality 
of the law, this ground for its repeal 1s one of minor importance. 
Our object will be to ascertain, whether the principle ought to 
be admitted upon which it is demanded, that the exportation of 
machinery should be prohibited. 

The argument mainly relied upon by the witnesses in favour 
of the existing law and of its more rigorous enforcement was, 
that it would he injurious to our own manufactures to supply 
foreign countries with the means of underselling us abroad. This 
argument was repeated by Mr. Harrison, Mr. Yates, Mr. Harvey, 
Mr. Osler, Mr. tay Mr. Dunlop and others; it was not 
used in favour of one species of manufacture alone, but of all; 
not of cotton, or of silk, or of wool, but: of all together. The 
end in view among these gentlemen appears to be, that we 
should be the only manufacturing’ nation upon the earth, and 
that our imports should consist entirely of raw produce. The 
object of the country gentlemen,.on the other hand, is to make 
us an agricultural nation ; to prohibit, as far as possible, the im- 
portation of raw produce. Between the two, our foreign trade 
would be confined to the import of such raw produce as we 
cannot raise at home, and an exportation of manufactures suffi- 
cient to pay for the raw produce imported. Each class applies 
itself exclusively to the consideration of the means by which its 
own employment may be extended, forgetting that the only in- 
quiry, which can lead to any generally useful result is, by what 
means the consumption of the greatest quantity of cojmodities, 
both manufactured and agricultural, may be secured to the com - 
munity. 

The doctrine of free trade is now becoming so popular, and the 
principles upon which it rests, are so universally admitted by 
all who have no particular interest at stake, that some, perhaps, 
would be tempted to pass sentence at once upon the doctrines 
which we have noticed, without further ceremony. But we 
should not consider ourselves sincere friends to the cause of free- 
dom of trade, were we not willing to meet every individual ob- 
jection, and to examine every case in favour of which a suspen- 
sion of the general principle is demanded. The exportation of 
machinery is one of these cases. The question, then, to be re- 
solved is, whether the same reasons do not exist for permitting 
foreigners to purchase our machinery as exist for permitting 
them to purchase any of our other commodities. 

The benefit which is derived from foreign commerce, is to be 
found in the commodities imported. No proof can be required 
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in support of so self-evident a proposition. The exports, except 
so far as they are followed by imports in return, are pure loss. 
If we could obtain our imported commodities for nothing, we 
should be enabled to consume not only what we imported, but 
what we previously produced at home in order to pay for what we 
imported. To justify any attempt, therefore, to prohibit the ex- 
portation of machinery, it is necessary to show, not that our ex- 
ports but that our imports would be increased in consequence 
of such a prohibition. A falling-off in our exports while our 
imports remained undiminished would be a good instead of an 
evil. We shall proceed accordingly to inquire, whether the 
tendency of the use of machinery abroad is, to occasion a dimi- 
nution of the imported commodities. 

It being established, that the end of foreign trade is to be found 
in the commodities imported, it follows, that the only reason 
why any country exports at all, is because by so doing, a larger 
quantity of certain desired commodities may be procured than 
could be procured by any other means. If 100 days labour in Eng- 
land will produce 1,000 yards of silk, and 2,000 yards of cotton, 
and if in France 100 days’ labour will produce 2,000 yards of silk, 
but only 1,000 yards of cotton; it is for the advantage of both 
countries, that the cotton of England should be exchanged for 
the silk of France. If, under such circumstances, by some 
lucky invention, of the steam-engine for instance, 2,000 yards of 
silk and 4,000 yards of cotton could be produced by 100 days’ 
labour in England, while in France only 2,000 yards of silk and 
1,000 yards of cotton could be produced, as before, it would 
still be for the interest of both countries, that the cotton of 
England should be exchanged for the silk of France. The 
manufacturers of the two countries, by confining themselves re- 
spectively to the manufacture in which they excelled, might pro- 
duce 4,000 yards of silk and 8,000 yards of cotton, but if ina 
fit of spleen and jealousy they mutually determined to deny 
Remnalves the benefit of commercial intercourse, the total pro- 
duce of the two countries would only be 4,000 yards of silk and 
5,000 yards of cotton ; the loss to be divided between the two 
countries being 3,000 yards of cotton or 1,500 each. The inven- 
tion of the steam-engine by the English, could be no reasonable 
ground for the French to cut off commercial intercourse with 
them ; so far from being to the French a subject of complaint, it 
ought to be a subject of rejoicing. After theinvention, they pro- 
eure in exchange for their silk a larger quantity of cotton dan 
they could before. But, let us suppose, that the French should 
avail themselves of the services of this powerful engine, which we 
assume to be equally effectual in the manufacture of both silk 




















and cotton, would the English be sufferers? Quite the con- 
trary ; the French, with the assistance of the engine, might pro- 
duce 4,000 yards of silk and 2,000 yards of cotton, the ‘English 
4,000 yards of cotton and 2,000 yards of silk ; or, if each nation 
confined itself to the manufacture in which it surpassed the other, 
their joint produce would be 8,000 yards of cotton and 8,000 
yards of silk. The English would thus have for their se som 
tion 4,000 yards of cotton and 4,000 yards of silk.* Before the 
steam-engine was introduced into France, they could not obtain 
much more than 2,000 yards of silk, they may now obtain 4,000. 
Thus we see that the wealth of the English is increased by 
every increase in the powers of production, which they can in- 
troduce among their neighbours. 

Where a foreign country furnishes us with commodities, the 
production of which would be impracticable in our own country, 
the jealousy of their obtaining the means of producing such com- 
modities at a diminished cost, does not appear to exist, or at all 
events, not to the same extent. The Indies, for instance, furnish 
us with sugar, coffee, cotton, dyes and other articles, which by 
the nature of our soil we are precluded from raising at home. 
We pay for these articles in manufactured commodities. No 
person appears to object to our obtaining, in exchange fora 
given quantity of manufactures, a double —— of sugar, &c., 
nor to our furnishing the inhabitants of the Indies with the 
means of increasing our supplies of those commodities. And yet 
the reasons which exist for increasing the import of sugar and 
of French silk are precisely the same. In one commodity, the 
saving of labour may be said to be indefinite, in the other it ad- 
mits of being measured. But surely, while we permit ourselves 
one enjoyment, and show our willingness to make ne small sacri- 
fices rather than forego it, it cannot be esteemed a sign either of 
consistency or of wisdom, to deprive ourselves of another of the 
same species, or wilfully to add to the difficulty and expense of 
obtaining it. 

The principal device by which the prohibitory law against 
the exportation of machinery has been «5 consists 
in representing two countries not as mutual benefactors, but 
as dangerous rivals. To give some colouring to this repre- 
sentation, a third country is introduced, which is supposed 
to be the scene of the competition of the other two rival nations. 
Thus, if England and France, instead of trading exclusively 
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* The deduction necessary to cover the expenses of conveyance from 
one country to the other, has been purposely omitted, in order not to in- 
cumber the argument. ‘This omission can easily be supplied by the reader 
if he pleases. 
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with one another, trade likewise with South America, their 
mutual relation is supposed to be changed. It is supposed no 
longer to be their common interest, that their powers of pro- 
duction should be respectively increased, but that it is the in- 
terest of each of them to obstruct its neighbour in the career of 
improvement. The truth of this assumption is well worth a 
separate examination. 

Let us suppose, as before, that 100 days’ labour in England 
will produce 2,000 yards of cotton and 1,000 yards of silk, and 
that 100 days’ labour in France will produce 2,000 yards of 
silk and 1,000 yards of cotton, and that both countries trade 
with the Brazils, where one cwt. of sugar will exchange for one 
= either of cotton or silk. It is evidently the interest of 

th France and England, that England should produce cotton, 
and France silk, as a means of obtaining sugar. If, with the 
assistance of the steam-engine, 100 days’ labour in England 
can be made to produce 4,000 yards of cotton and 2,000 yards 
of silk, while 100 days’ labour in France continue to produce 
only 2,000 yards of silk and 1,000 yards of cotton, it is still 
the interest of England to purchase French silk to export to 
the Brazils, and it is.the interest of France to purchase English 
cotton for the same purpose. Surely then it is desirable for 
the English that the French should, by means of the steam- 
engine, be able to furnish them with an increased supply of silk 
in exchange for their cottons. If the demand of the Brazilians 
should be for silk, have not the English, after the French have 
adopted the use of the steam-engine, the means of procuring 
twice as much silk as they could before, with which to purchase 
sugar? And if the demand of the Brazilians should be for 
cotton, will not the ‘French give a double quantity of silk in 
exchange for the cotton which they need, in order to purchase 
sugar? The English want sugar,* and the French want sugar, 
and unless one nation should | ol the power of interdicting the 
other from all communication with the sugar country, it is idle 
to suppose that the sugar will not be purchased with something. 
As long as the French import sugar, they must export to pay 
for it, either in home-manufactures, or in the manufactures of 
other countries which they have previously purchased with some 

_ Species of the produce of their own industry. The interdiction 





* It is worthy of remark that, while we are anxious to monopolize to 
ourselves the supply of South America with manufactured goods, the con- 
sumption of two of their principal commodities, sugar and coffee, is 
virtually prohibited. We will not purchase of the Brazilians two of their 
exportable products, and when they dispose of them to others, we are 
vexed that foreigners should undersell us !! 
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of the exportation of all machinery could not prevent the French 
from competing with us successfully, from underselling us in 
some commodity. 

A difference in the relative facility of production is essential 
to interchange. The farmer in Essex, and the clothier in York- 
shire exchange with one another, because one can produce 

rain and the other cloth with comparative facility. The 

{uropean and the Indian are guided by the same motives in 
making their exchanges ; and if prejudice were laid aside and 
prohibitions repealed, the same mutual interest would attract 
the Englishman and Frenchman towards one another. Not 
only would the whole commercial world be benefitted by an in- 
crease in the general power of production, but the advantages 
resulting from such an increased power in one country would be 
generally diffused. Each country has an interest in the general 
prosperity of which it cannot fail to obtain a share. If the 
arguments, in favour of prohibitory regulations, had been ad- 
vanced by one class of manufacturers, orby each class in favour 
of themselves alone, they would at least have had the benefit 
of some appearance of consistency. It would evidently be 
their wish that the public interest should be sacrificed to theirs. 
If a tradesman, or any body of tradesmen, should endeavour to 
obtain some restrictive regulation in favour of themselves ex- 
clusively, we can understand what it is they would accomplish ; 
but they can derive no advantage from the general application 
of prohibitory laws. Their private advantage as monopolists, 
under such circumstances, would be more than compensated by 
their share of the public loss, That a particular trade or 
corporation should wish the public interest to be sacrificed 
to theirs, is not at all wonderful. But how can we account for 
their demanding that their own interest should be sacrificed 
in turn to each particular trade, of which the whole community 
is composed? Against people acting and arguing after this 
fashion, we must either give a verdict of insanity or of felo de 
se. In like manner, we can understand that any particular class 
of manufacturers, whether in cotton, in silk, in woollen, in 
linen, or in hardware, might wish to impose upon the legisla- 
ture, and make them believe that whatever was conducive to 
their own individual prosperity, must necessarily be most bene- 
ficial to the public. We can understand that a cotton manufac- 
turer might hope, however fallaciously, by destroying a foreign 
rival in his own line, to procure a larger quantity of silk, linen, 
and hardware in exchange for his cotton; and that the silk, 
linen, and hardware manufacturers should each have a similar 
object in view. But that they should jointly seek to deprive 
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themselves of foreign commerce altogether appears somewhat 
paradoxical. 

No pains were spared by some of the witnesses to persuade 
the committee, if possible, to preserve to them their darling 
laws. Statements were made as remarkable for their relevancy 
as the deductions which were drawn from them were remark- 
able for the closeness of their connexion. Wages, it was stated 
by many of the witnesses, are lower on the continent, especially 
in that hostile country, France, than they are here, and therefore 
our manufactures ought to be “ protected.” But soought agricul- 
ture to be “ protected”—that is every thing—the community, in 
short, ought to be “ protected.” The point precisely at which 
we are aiming—the point at which every public writer ought to 
aim. We wish the public to enjoy “ protection,” if that must 
be the phraseology—we wish the community to enjoy happi- 
ness; and, as one of the means towards this happiness, we 
wish that individuals should not be prevented from making their 
labour as productive as possible. If England exports ten com- 
modities to France, for which France in return exports ten other 
commodities to England, it is immaterial to England, whether 
wages in France are high or low, whether the labourers dwell 
in palaces or in hovels. Whatever may be the rate of wages, 
the inducement to interchange remains the same. There are 
ten commodities which France, and ten which England can 

roduce with comparative facility. It is the interest, accord- 
ingly, of the two countries to exchange ; and they do so. 

Admitting the wages of labour to be lower in France than in 
England, no argument against the principle of free trade can 
be drawn from this source. Wages in Ireland are well known 
to be lower than they are in England. But is the commercial 
intercourse between the two countries less beneficial on this 
account? The Irish import our woollens, wonderful as it may 
appear, although the labourer in Ireland is not half so well paid 
as the labourer in England! The lowness of wages does not 
apply to one commodity exclusively—it applies to all. A 
curious state of things it would be, truly, if a country, where 
wages are low, should take a fancy to supply its neighbours 
pang | with the commodities which they wanted. Until 
it do this, however, there will be foreign trade, whatever may 
be the rate of wages, unless all commercial intercourse be in- 
terdicted. 

It has been remarked by a profound observer of human nature, 
that when men are under the influence of fear they are con- 
tinually involving themselves in the very danger at which the 
are alarmed. The English are aftaid that their commerce wi 
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be injured by foreigners. They are frightened at sounds. The 
being “ undersold” by a foreigner appears to them little less 
than absolute ruin; and the “ competition” of a foreigner is 
counted amongst the most grievous of calamities. A builder 
might as well be alarmed lest the baker should deal with the 
butcher on more favourable terms than himself, and turn to 
bake his own bread, leaving the baker to build his own oven. 
To crown the piece, it would only remain for the butcher to 
shut his door upon both of them, and monopolize to himself the 
pleasures of house-repairing and bread-baking. To be anxious 
to enjoy the benefit of foreign trade, and at the same time to be 
jealous because foreigners are skilful and industrious, and 
actually to strive hard to make them less so, it must be allowed, 
is not a little extravagant. A nation which desires to import 
largely, and carefully conceals from other nations the best and 
easiest mode of furnishing it with importable commodities, may 
not inaptly be compared toa man in possession of 4 mine, who 
knows in what direction the richest vein lies, but conceals this 
knowledge from his workmen, and leaves them to toil and 
struggle with difficulties of his own contriving ; or, to a man in 
a state of starvation, who goes to market and quarrels with the 
tradesman who is ready to serve him with good and cheap 
victuals. 

We have said enough to satisfy every body who is even but 
slightly acquainted with the reasoning by which the doctrine of 
free trade is supported, that the exportation of machinery ought 
not to be prohibited ; as the use of machinery abroad must tend 
rather to increase than to diminish the national wealth. It is 
to be hoped, that nothing additional need be said in order to 
convince the majority of the manufacturers. There are some 
among them, however, those particularly who gave evidence 
before the committee, of whom, perhaps, it would be unrea- 
sonable to form such an expectation. To them we will address 
a few further observations. 

If foreigners obtain their machinery from us, according to 
your own notions, they will labour under some disadvantage, 
since the price of it will be enhanced by the cost of carriage. 
In France, more especially, the country in which the danger of 
competition is supposed to be the greatest, the manufacture of 
“national” machinery is protected by an enormous duty. Is 
not this enough to satisfy you? One of your body, Mr. Dunlop, 
who appeared to speak the sentiments of a meeting of master 
spinners in Renfrewshire, when asked, “ Why should you 
object to calico printing presses, when would permit coining 
presses (to be exported)?” Replied, “ I mentioned to them (the 
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meeting) coining presses, and they said, certainly, let ‘them 
have as many coining presses as they have a mind to; we shall 
have no objection to take their dollars” —p. 472. 

The master spinners are perfectly right. It is good for them 
that dollars should be coined at a cheap rate, because then a 
larger number of them will be given for a case of calico. The 
exportation of machinery, then, to South America, for the 
benefit of the manufacturers themselves, ought not to be pro- 
hibited. As we have already observed, any attempt to prohibit 
the exportation of certain sorts of machinery, while that of 
others is permitted, must be futile, and can only act as an in- 
centive to subterfuge and false swearing. Now, may not some 
of this machinery, if allowed to be exported to one part of the 
world, find its way to another! We heard, the other day, of a 
merchant who, wishing to import some Senegal gum from Havre 
de Grace, was obliged, owing to the interposition of a wise 
legislation, first to send it to New York, from whence he is per- 
mitted to trans-ship it to England. If a machine is allowed to 
be exported to South America, may not some merchant, alive 
to all the means by which profit is to be obtained, export one 
to France via Chili and Peru. We find it difficult to be serious. 
But to conclude. Swedish and Russian iron may be procured 
in all parts of the continent, while, in this country, it has been till 
lately prohibited by a heavy duty. Iron is the principal material 
of which machinery is made. Our artizans are now at liberty to 
go abroad in any numbers. Consequently, foreigners can, 
without any extraordinary difficulty, make their own machinery. 
If, then, machinery will be set in motion abroad, the best 
course, at all events, for this country to pursue, is not to hinder 
its own capitalists from making it. If the use of machinery in 
foreign manufactories is to be the destruction of any of our 
“ staple” manufactures, it cannot be deemed unwise in us to 


diminish our loss by turning to the manufacture of the 
machinery itself. 





Art. VI. A Letter on the Present State and Future Prospects of 
Agriculture. Addressed to the Agriculturists of the County of Salop. 
By W. W. Wuirmore, Esq. M. P. Second Edition, with some 
Additions. Hatchard and Son. 1823. pp. 111. 


Observations on the Existing Corn Laws. By Joun Hays. London. 
Richardson. 1824. 


TF the task of the philosopher and of the philanthropist were 
at an end, when the great truths which he teaches have 
been once demonstrated, and their bearings upon the great 
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interests of mankind once pointed out, it — appear super- 
fluous to return, at the present day, to so hackneyed a subject 
as the impolicy of our Corn Laws ; for, after the thorough sifting 
which this question has repeatedly undergone, and particularly 
after the very able manner in which it has so frequently been 
handled in the Edinburgh Review, it would be vain for us to 
hope that we could add any thing to what is known on the 
subject ; and we can scarcely aspire even to the humbler praise 
of presenting in a new light that which is already known. We 
shall not, however, be deterred from calling the attention of the 
public once more to so important a subject, because it may be 
that we shall say nothing which they have not heard before. 
It is not enough that they should be made to think on the 
subject; they must be made to think of it continually ; there 
must be “ line upon line, and precept upon precept ;” and it 
will then be time to think that enough has been said, when 
that which has been said shall have begun to be acted upon. 
We are far, indeed, from supposing, that among the enlightened 
and thinking part of the public, there are, or will ever be here- 
after, two opinions on the question : and if we now revert to the 
subject, it is not with any hope of rendering their conviction 
stronger than it is, but because, in order to triumph over the 
prejudices of the interested and the ignorant, it is necessary 
that those who are without prejudice should proclaim their 
Opinions with a loudness and perseverance wldak may overawe 
those whom they cannot hope to convince. 

There is one part of the argument, however, which, at this 
time of day, we hope and believe that we may safely omit. It 
will scarcely, we imagine, be any longer deemed rppcomer, | to 
demonstrate the beneficial tendency of free trade in general, or 
to prove that it is for the interest of a nation to purchase its 
commodities where they are cheap, and not where they are 
dear. Self-evident as this proposition may appear, it is one of 
the most modern of all modern discoveries, and has had to make 
its way against all the resistance which strong interests and 
still stronger prejudices could oppose to it. It Aas made its 
way, however; and has penetrated even to the cabinets of mi- 
nisters, usually the last retreat of thread-bare and discarded 
errors. And, unless the honourable member for Sussex be an 
exception,* we are not aware that there is now any one who 





* See Morning Chronicle for May 22nd, 1824—* In this measure” (the 
bill for permitting the exportation of wool) ‘ and in the consequences it 
was calculated to produce, he (Mr. Curteis) saw the first fruits of the new 
philosophy of free trade, at the shrine of which they were all called upon 
to bow down and worship, but to which he was determined to offer no 
incense.”” 
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stands up for the principle of monopoly in the abstract, or 
- maintains that a nation can grow rich by paying a high price 
for its goods. Itis something gained for enlightened principles, 
that every one should acknowledge freedom to be the general 
rule, though almost every one should make an exception in his 
own favour. 

Two things, therefore, may be assumed: that it is desirable 
that commodities should be cheap; and that the sure way to 
have them cheapest, is to let the public buy them wherever 
they please. It may likewise be assumed, that the effect of 
the Corn Laws is, to make corn dear ; since this is the sole pur- 
pose for which they exist, and is necessarily implied in every 
defence which can be set up for them. It remains to be con- 
sidered, what reason there is why that which would be an evil in 
the case of any other commodities, should, in the case of corn, 
be regarded as a good ; or, if it be an evil, by what preponderant 
benefit the evilis compensated. 

It is compensated by that which, in the eyes of the landlords, 
is a benefit far outweighing the evil to the community—high 
rents. That whatever raises the average price of corn, raises 
rent, is a proposition so conformable to ordinary ideas, that we 
are under no inducement to spend much time in proving it. A 
rise in the price of corn must evidently redound to the benefit 
either of the farmer or of the landlord. But the farmer is effec- 
tually prevented, by the competition of other capitalists, from 
obtaining more than the ordinary profits of stock. The benefit, 
therefore, of the increase of price can belong to nobody but the 
landlord. Or, more shortly, rent is all that portion of the produce 
of the soil which remains after replacing the capital expended, 
together with the ordinary profit: and this surplus must ob- 
viously be greater when corn is dear (the quantity of corn being 
the same) than when it is cheap. 

So far, then, the question, between the people on the one side 
and the landlords on the other, would appear to be this—whether 
it is better that the landlords should submit to a reduc- 
tion of rent, or that the whole people of Great Britain should 

ay a high i? for their corn: oe dl in short, the land- 
ords can make outa case for taxing the community to put 
money into their pockets? And this, as being the aspect of 
the question most favourable to the landlords, is that which we 
shall first consider. 

The language which we usually hear from the landlords on 
this question is not remarkably definite or precise, and presents 
little that is tangible in the form of a reason why their interest 
should be preferred to that of the public at large, Instead of 
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proving (what their language implies) that rich landlords are 
more conducive to the happiness of the community than cheap 
corn, they talk vaguely about the necessity of protecting agri- 
culture: thus endeavouring to make the public forget that this 
idol called agriculture, when narrowly inspected, proves to be 
no other than themselves. This artifice of identifying them- 
selves with an abstract term is not without example. When 
the Roman Catholic priesthood attempted to establish their 
supremacy over the civil power, they said it was for the good of 
religion: it was for the good of nobody but themselves. If 
Ferdinand the 7th is to be believed, it is for the sake of social 
order that he is now labouring to clear his country of all the 
educated part of its inhabitants : and indeed so it is in his sense 
of the word, which makes social order synonymous with his 
own despotism. It might, perhaps, be admitted, that the Corn 
Laws are beneficial to the landlords, but in what sense they can 
be said to be beneficial to agriculture, unless the landlords be 
agriculture, it is not easy to see. The artifice, however, is not 
without its use: ‘ Protect agriculture,” has a better sound 
than ‘“ Give me your purse :” and many a man will readily do 
for the “ protection of agriculture,” that which he would have 
hesitated to do for the mere purpose of enriching the landlords. 

There is a fallacy involved in the phrase “ protection to agri- 
culture,” which it is of the utmost importance that the public 
should fully understand. Under the words “ agriculture,” and 
“ agricultural interest,” are included not only the landlords, but 
the farmers, a class whose gains are of an entirely different 
nature from those of the landlords, and are governed by different 
laws. The exclusion of foreign corn may be, and probably is, 
beneficial to the landlords, though, we think, not to so great an 
extent as has been supposed. But so far is it from being bene- 
ficial to the farmers, that there is no class to whom it is more, 
and few to whom it is equally, injurious. Not only is the in- 
terest of the farmers not the same with that of the landlords, 
but no two interests are more diametrically opposite. 

There is no fact in political economy better established than 
the tendency of every tax on the necessaries of life, to produce 
a rise of wages. We do not mean that it adds any thing to the 
comforts and enjoyments of the labourer ; on the contrary, its 
ultimate effect is almost infallibly to diminish them, since by 
reducing the rate of profit, it retards the accumulation of capital, 
on which the demand for labour wholly depends. The la- 
bourer, however, is not benefited, and the capitalist is injured ; 
the labourer continues to receive the same quantity of commo- 
dities, or, as it has been sometimes called, the same real wages 
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as before ; for the tax, though it affects the future accumulation 
of capital, does not alter its present amount, and it is upon the 
present amount of capital (as compared with population), and 
not upon its future accumulation, that wages depend. While, 
however, the labourer continues to receive the same quantity of 
necessaries as before, corn (the most important of those com- 
modities) has risen in value. He must, therefore, receive a 
greater value, in order to command the same quantity: his 
money wages must rise. The manufacturers and other capital- 
ists are thus compelled to give a greater value to their labour- 
ers, without having a greater value for'themselves. They are, 
therefore, obliged to forego a portion of their profits. And 
thus we see that a high price of corn, which is a cause of high 
rent, is a cause of low profits. It is as prejudicial to the ca- 
pitalist as it is beneficial to the landlord. 

The farmer, however, is a capitalist, and his gains cannot be 
permanently greater than those of other capitalists. Unless 
during the currency of a lease, he has no interest whatever in 
high prices, because competition will effectually prevent him 
from deriving more than a very temporary advantage from 
them. He has, however, in common with all other capitalists, 
a very strong interest in high profits; and it is not possible that 

rofits should be high when a great value is given to the la- 
urers. 

A high price of corn, therefore, not only is not beneficial to 
the farmer as such, but it is positively injurious to him. He is 
injured in two ways: first, as a consumer of corn, in common 
with the rest of the community, by having to consume a dear 
instead of a cheap commodity ; and, secondly, he is injured, in 
a still greater degree, as an owner of capital, by being com- 
pelled to give higher wages to all the labourers whom he em- 

loys. 
. nin proved the Corn Laws to be injurious to all the rest 
of the community, and beneficial to the landlord alone, we 
might here close our remarks, since this alone, had we nothing 
else to urge, is of itself sufficient to decide the question. For 
if, in any case, the principle could be admitted of taxing the 
whole community for the benefit of a particular class, the 
landlords assuredly are not that class. To the public, collec- 
tively speaking, it is of very little consequence whether rent be 
high or low. But it is of the greatest importance to the public 
in general, that profits should be high. Profits are the reward of 
the industrious—rent, of the idle. It is the rate of profits which 
constitutes the inducement to accumulation, and, whatever be 
the advantage of a rapid accumulation, the advantage of high 
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profits is the same. But it is on the accumulation of capital 
that the advancement of the national wealth is wholly depen- 
dant. A policy, therefore, which consists in lowering profits 
for the purpose of raising rents, must be, at best, of very doubt- 
ful expediency. 

If, however, there were nothing in the whole process but a 
transfer ; if whatever is lost by the consumer and by the capital- 
ist were gained by the landlord ; there might be robbery, but 
there would not be waste ; there might be a worse distribution 
of the national wealth, but there would be no positive diminu- 
tion of its aggregate amount. The evil of the Corn Laws ad- 
mits not even of this alleviation: they occasion in all cases an 
absolute loss, greatly exceeding the gain which can be derived 
from them by the receivers of rent; and for every pound which 
finds its way into the pockets of the landlords, in consequence 
of the Corn Laws, the community is robbed of several. 

Rent, it must be remembered, is only a part of the total 
produce of the soil, on many lands only a small part. There 
are some lands which yield no rent; there are many which yield 
very little; and even on the best of all, the rent, probably, does 
not greatly exceed one half of the produce. 

ow, without disputing that it is the effect of the Com Laws 
to give to the landlord a greater quantity of corn, as well 
as to enhance its value, it must be remembered that all 
which he receives is still no more than a part; another part is 
appropriated to the payment of labourers, a third to the main- 
tenance of agricultural cattle and the purchase and repair of 
instruments of husbandry, a fourth is reserved for seed, and a 
fifth belongs to the capitalist as his profit. The increase in the 
cost of the production of corn, which is the consequence of the 
Corn Laws, operates to the benefit of the landlord only in so far 
as it goes to enhance the value of that portion of the produce 
which he receives as rent. Could all the rest of the produce 
retain its former value, and that portion alone rise which is paid 
to the landlord, the gain to him would exactly equal the loss 
to the rest of the community. While, however, it is only from 
the rise in the value of a portion of the produce, that the land- 
lord derives any benefit, it is necessary, in order to the rise of 
that portion, that the whole should rise. It is necessary that 
an increased price should be paid, not only for that portion of 
the produce which goes to the payment of rent, but also for 
that far greater portion which goes to replace the capital, and 
pay the profits, of the farmer. 

The able author of the article ‘‘ Corn Laws and Trade,” in 
the Supplement to the Encyclopedia Britannica, estimates the 
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total rent of all the land in the country, compared with the 
total produce, at one-fifth. Let us make a liberal concession to 
our antagonists, and take it at one-third. In order then that 
the landlord may obtain an extra price for a single third of the 
produce; the purchasers, not only of that third, but of the 
other euo-thiole, are compelled to pay that extra price, for 
every quarter of corn which <y! consume ! 

What, then, it may be asked, becomes of the extra price, which 
is paid by the consumers of the two-thirds? It does not go to 
the labourer; for though he receives a greater value, his condi- 
tion not only is not improved, but, in most cases, it is ultimately 
deteriorated. It does not go to the farmer; for he, as we have 
seen, instead of gaining any thing, suffers, in two ways ; as a con- 
sumer of corn, and as a payer of wages. What, then, becomes 
of it? We answer, it is entirely swallowed up in the increased 
expenses of cultivation. By the effect of the Corn Laws, a 
portion of the labour and capital of the country is diverted 
out of a more into a less advantageous employment : a quantity 
of labour is employed in growing corn, which would otherwise 
have produced, not only cloth, or hardware, sufficient to pur- 
chase the same quantity of corn in the foreign market, but 
much more. That corn which could be obtained abroad, in 
exchange for the produce of the labour of 100 men, is compelled 
to be produced at home, by that of 120, 130, or 140; the labour 
of 20, 30, or 40 men in every 100 is expended in pure waste, 
and all which they might have produced is entirely lost to the 
community. The consumer is taxed, not only to give a higher 
rent to the landlord, but to indemnify the farmer for waalies- 
ing, at a great expense, that corn which might be obtained from 
abroad at a comparatively small one. 

If the landlords were to require, that the whole people of Great 
Britain should contribute a certain sum annually in direct taxes 
for their benefit, who is there that would not raise his voice 
against so impudent a demand? Yet this would surely be a 
much more modest request, than that, in order to put a certain 
annual number of pounds sterling into their pockets, the 
people of Great Britain should consent to pay three, four, or 
five times as many. 

We seriously propose, therefore, as a great improvement on 
the present system, that this indirect tax should be commuted 
for a direct one; which, if it still gave an undue advantage to 
the landlords, would, at least, give them this advantage at a 
smaller cost to the public : or that the landlords should make 
an estimate of their probable losses from the repeal of the Corn 
Laws, and found upon it a claim to compensation. Some, 
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indeed, may question how far they who, for their own emolu- 
ment, imposed one of the worst of taxes upon their country- 
men, are entitled to compensation for renouncin advantages 
which they never ought to have enjoyed. It would be better, 
however, to have a repeal of the Corn Laws, even clogged by a 
compensation, than not to have it at all; and if this were our 
only alternative, no one could complain of a change, by which, 
though an enormous amount of evil would be prevented, no one 
would lose. 

We have hitherto taken it for granted, that the effect of the 
Corn Laws is, to force the cultivation of inferior soils; and that, 
therefore, if those laws were repealed, we should become a 
regularly importing country, our emis soils would be thrown 
out of cultivation, and the cost of production, and consequently, 
the average price, would be lowered. We have assumed this, 
because we believe it to be ‘true; although the contrary 
opinion is maintained in a very able article in the eighty-first 
number of the Edinburgh Review. 

Though it were conceded to the Edinburgh Reviewer, that if 
the ports were constantly open, the average price of wheat would 
not fall short of 60s. per quarter; arguments enough would 
remain, to prove the mischievousness of the Corn Laws, and 
the necessity of their repeal ; a measure which, in that case, no 
one would have more reason for promoting than the landlords, 
since they would gain all the advantage of a steady price, 
without incurring the disadvantage of a low one. Great, 
however, as the benefit to the community would be, even 
though the average price of corn should remain unchanged ; 
we are convinced that this is not the whole of the benefit of 
which the repeal of the Corn Laws would be productive, and 
that the price would not be steadier only, but lower, under a 
free trade. 

It is admitted by the Edinburgh Reviewer, that when there is 
no direct foreign demand, a quarter of wheat can, in ordinary 
years, be put on ship board at Dantzic for 35s. ; and that allow- 
ing 8s. per quarter for the expenses of freighting, warehousing, 
&c. the price to the importer would be about 43s. They suppose, 
however, that a regular demand from this country would raise 
the ordinary price in the Dantzic market, from 35s. to 50s. 
which together with the freight and other expenses, would give 
in this country, a price of about 58s. per quarter. 

The assumption, that a regular demand from this country 
would permanently raise the price at Dantzic from 35s. 
to 50s., is wholly founded upon the evidence of Mr. Solly, 
before the Agricultural Committee of 1821. This gentle- 
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man’s evidence is a strange mixture of hypothesis and fact. 
For matters of fact, coming within the compass of his expe- 
rience, Mr. Solly’s evidence may be as good as any other ; and 
we have the less reason to doubt the credibility of his testi- 
mony, as it is entirely in accordance with the most authentic 
information which we have been able to procure from other 
sources. But the rise in price which is expected to be the 
consequence ofa regular exportation, is plainly not a fact, 
but an inference. The same person may deserve great credit 
for his facts, and very little for his inferences ; and, at any 
rate, no man’s inferences are entitled to be received, like matters 
of fact, upon his authority. How far Mr. Solly is qualified to 
draw correct inferences on subjects similar to the present, the 
following extract from his evidence may help us to judge : 

ca the English ports were open for the free importation of 
corn, at this moment, what rise do you think would take place 
in the price of wheat in the Prussian ports? I should think 
about 15s. 

“ Which would make the price in the Prussian ports how 
much? On board, 50s. for the best wheat; they would make 
their calculation on obtaining 6Us. here for it.” 

We can easily conceive, that a sudden demand, before there 

is time to raise a corresponding supply, may raise the price at 
Dantzic 15s. per quarter, or much more; but what follows ? 
_ “Supposing the ports to be constantly open for the free 
importation of corn, do you think the price abroad, on the 
average, would be above or below 50s. in the Prussian ports ? 
Tt would be regulated by the price in England. 

“ What is your opinion of the effect which the demand under 
such circumstances would have upon the price in those ports ? 
I think that the price would rise about 15s. as already men- 
tioned. 

“ Although the demand should be permanent? Even then, 
the price would be regulated by the price here.” 

his is true of the market price, but certainly not true of the 
average. The market price at any given moment in Poland, 
would doubtless be regulated by the market price in this 
country, because it is the price here, which by determining the 
exportation, would regulate the supply in the market of 
Poland itself ; but to suppose that the average price in Poland— 
which is of most consequence to the producer—would be regu- 
lated by the price here, or by any thing whatever except the 
Cost of production, implies an ignorance of the most deleee 
principles of political economy. On the average, and making 
abstraction from the temporary fluctuations of the market, it is 
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the price in Poland, which would regulate the price here; not 
the price here which would regulate the price in Poland. The 
average price in Poland, with the expenses of importation, and 
the profits of the importer, would determine the average price, 
at which wheat could be sold in the English market. The 
mere unsupported conjecture of one who is ignorant of this 
very obvious truth, is a very slight foundation for such a con- 
clusion as the Edinburgh Reviewer has founded upon it. 

Before it can be admitted, that the repeal of our Corn 
Laws would raise the average price of wheat at Dantzic 
from 35s. to 50s.; it is necessary fo: Mr. Solly to prove, 
that the cost of production would be increased in that pro- 
portion. The only cause (taxation epart) which can raise 
the cost of production, is the necessity of cultivating inferior 
lands, or of applying capital with diminished return to those 
which are already in cultivation. And. on this, as a necessary 
effect of an increase of demand, Mr. Solly lays great stress. 
“ They want their land,” he says, “ for the cultivation of corn, 
for cattle, and fuel for their own inhabitants. They have in 
Prussia about eleven millions of inhabitants ; and it contains 
sixty-seven millions of English acres, or five thousand square 
miles ; and they require almost all the arable land to grow corn 
for their own inhabitants; the principal corn that is grown and 
consumed, is rye; and I question, if they had to supply Eng- 
land with wheat corn, it would be in their power; they have 
not the soil, and I do not think they would be able to increase 
the quantity of wheat to any great amount in Prussia.” 

This he afterwards accounts for, from the nature of the soil, 
which he states to be for the most part sandy, and unfit for wheat. 
That this may be the case in those districts of Prussia, with 
which Mr. Solly is acquainted, we have no reason to doubt : 
that it is not the case in the great corn districts of Poland, we 
have the best possible authority for asserting. All competent 
witnesses agree in declaring, that so far from needing all their 
arable land to raise corn for their own consumption, the Polish 
cultivators have been reduced to the extremity of distress in the 
last few years, by the cessation of foreign demand. We are 
informed by Mr. Behrend, of the house of Almonde and Behrend, 
great corn merchants at Dantzic, that fully one-third of the 
fertile corn lands are entirely waste, that great tracts of land, 
admirably fitted for wheat, have been thrown into pasture, 
merely for want of a market, and that great quantities of corn 
are consumed by cattle, and in various other ways among the 
cultivators themselves, which, on the opening of our ports, 
would be brought to market immediately. So great an effect 
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does Mr. Behrend ascribe to this last circumstance, that 
Poland, in his opinion, could export three times as much wheat 
as’ at present, without raising one bushel more than is already 
produced (it is true, that her exports have of late years been 
comparatively small); and if to this we add the great quan- 
tity of wheat which could be raised on the excellent lands 
which are now in pasturage, or entirely waste, Mr. Behrend is 
of opinion, that Poland could supply this country with from 
200,000 to 300,000 quarters of wheat, without any material 
advance of price, beyond that which is a remunerating price to 
the Polish cultivator at present, viz. 35s. in the greater part 
of Poland, and 38s. in Volkynie, from which province the 
best Polish wheat is chiefly drawn.* Now, if it be considered 
from how large a surface we should draw our foreign supplies, 
if we became a regularly importing country, it can hardly be 
supposed that we should, in ordinary years, import from 
Poland a greater quantity than 200,000 or 300,000 quarters ; 
say 400,000, and suppose the last 100,000 to raise the price 
from 35s., or 38s. to 40s., or even 42s., which is an ample 
allowance ; adding 8s. for freight and other expenses, this will 
give 50s. for the probable average price of wheat in this coun- 
try, if importation were permitted at all times, duty free. 

With regard to Odessa, the facts adduced by the Reviewer 


are singularly scanty. The following passage contains all that 
he says on the subject :— 

“* The prices of wheat at the market of Odessa, on the Black 
Sea, the only port+ in Southern Europe from which any con- 
siderable supplies of wheat can be obtained, are extremely 
fluctuating and various. In 1821, the price of wheat at Odessa 
amounted, according to Mr. Tooke, to about 30s. a quarter ; 


* In corroboration of Mr. Behrend’s opinion, and in contradiction to 
Mr. Solly’s assertion, that there is comparatively little land fitted for 
wheat in Poland, we extract the following passage from the conclusion of 
Mr. Jacob’s evidence : ‘* Are you of opinion, that if the price of corn did 
rise materially in Poland, there is a very great extent of country there, 
which might he made to produce very good corn, if they had a more 
encouraging price for it?—Yes; and if they had capital.—Would they not 
be tempted to bring that which is now under cultivation for rye, under 
cultivation for wheat ?—Probably they might.’”’—Report, p. 276. 


+ Odessa is the only port in Southern Europe from which a considerable 
supply of wheat can be at present obtained. It is impossible to say, however, 
to what extent corn might be supplied from the countries adjoining the 
Mediterranean, were any tolerable government introduced into those coun- 
tries. Sicily, Egypt, Asia Minor, and the African coast, were once the 
granaries of the world; and might be so again, under any government 
which would but afford tolerable security to person and property. 
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and we are informed, by the same excellent authority, that the 
charges necessarily attending the importation of wheat from 
Odessa to London, would not fall short of 22s. 6d. a quarter. 
[Report, p. 226.] It must be further kept in view, that if the 
average price of English wheat was 60s., Odessa wheat would 
not, on account of its inferior quality, be worth above 483s. or, at 
most, 50s.: so that it would be impossible to bring Odessa 
wheat into competition with English wheat worth 60s., unless 
its prime cost was rather below 27s., which is very rarely, if 
ever, the case, with such qualities as are fit for exportation.” — 
. 61. 
. It appears, however, from Mr. Tooke’s evidence, that the 
price, at the time of which he spoke, was unusually high, there 
being a great demand for exportation, and the supply being 
deficient. The fact is, that whatever may have been the price 
at the period to which Mr. Tooke’s evidence referred (April 
1821), the average price of the whole year did not exceed 25s. 
We have received from the best mercantile authority at 

Odessa, a table of the average prices of hard and soft wheat 
in that market, for almost every week, from the beginuing of 
1817 to the end of 1824. From this statement, estimating the 
rouble at 97d. and reckoning 100 chetwerts as equivalent 
(which is nearly the fact) to 704 quarters, we have extracted 
the following table of the average prices of average Odessa 
wheat in sterling money for the last eight years :— 

Years. Se d. 
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The average of these eight years is 22s. 44d. Allowing 22s. 
6d. for freight and other expenses attendant on importation, the 
price at which Odessa wheat, of average quality, could be sold 
in Mark-lane, will appear to be rather below 45s. Odessa 
wheat being inferior to English wheat by about one-sixth, it 
may be concluded from the authentic statements which we have 
given, that Odessa wheat would come into competition with 

nglish wheat whenever the latter sold at a higher price than 
from 53s. to 54s. per quarter. 

It may be well to add, that whatever foundation there might 
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be for the supposition, that an increase of exportation would 

rmanently raise the price of wheat in Poland; on the side of 

dessa, at least, such an apprehension is chimerical. There 
are vast tracts of fertile land in the Ukraine, Podolia, and the 
countries adjoining the Crimea, at present uncultivated, or in 
pasturage ; and from which corn might be supplied, perhaps 
for centuries, at the same low price at which it 1s now supplied 
from Odessa. We are even informed by the gentleman to 
whom we have before alluded, that, in the neighbourhood of 
Odessa itself, so great is the abundance of fertile soil that the 
same piece of land is rarely cultivated for more than two or 
three years together. When one piece of land is exhausted, the 
cultivators withdraw to another, as was the case among the 
Germans of old, and as we know to be the case at this day, in 
the back settlements of North America. 

With regard to New York, the Reviewer has given us the 
prices by which the value of the wheat exported has been cal- 
culated at the Treasury Department for five years, the greater 
number of which, if these prices be correct, were years of 
unusually high price, and which give an average that even he 
would admit to be far too high. We know not what degree of 
reliance is to be placed upon the calculations on which these 
statements are founded ; if they are as inaccurate as the official 
valuations at our Custom-house, there cannot be a worse 
authority. 

We have received from a great commercial house at Liver- 
pool the following statement, extracted from the New York prices 
current, of the average price of wheat at New York, from 1820 
to 1824 inclusive :— 








Price in Cents 

Year. per Winchester 
Bushel. 
BED ccocesccccecssscesccccsnsecovesensooste 87 
an eesedeneseeneencetas a oa 
a euucias dabei iamenneaians 131 
Ee eqnnecsseessenoce 130 


1B24 2.000: ccccceeees ccsesececccesece BID 


The average of these five years gives 38s. per quarter.* Omit- 
ting 1820, a year of extraordinary depression, the average of 
the last four years gives 40s. per quarter, for the price of 
wheat at New York, the dearest port in the Union, In 
Virginia and Maryland wheat is usually from 16 to 20 cents 





* During these five years the dollar has gradually sunk in value from 
4s. 6d. to 4s. 1d. or 4s. 2d. sterling. We have made our calculations at the 
rate of 4s. 3¢., being that assumed by the Reviewer. 
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er bushel, or about 6s. per quarter, lower than at New York. 
ro the price at the latter port, add 12s. or 14s. the expense (as 
estimated by the Reviewer) of importation, and from 52s. to 54s. 
will appear to be the average price at which wheat imported 
from New York could be sold in Mark-lane. In this case no 
deduction is to be made for difference in quality, average 
American being fully equal to average English wheat.* 

Besides, America exports flour as well as corn, and the 
carriage of the less bulky commodity being so much less ex- 
pensive, it is probable that American flour would come into 
competition with English flour, at a much lower comparative 
price than American corn.+ 

But the facts which we shall now adduce, with regard to the 
price of wheat at Rotterdam, from 1815 to 1824 inclusive, are 

rfectly decisive. Holland, as is well known, has long been 
in the habit of importing a very great proportion of the corn 
which she consumes. She draws her supplies from a very wide 
surface; she is at nearly the same distance as Great Britain 
from the principal exporting countries ; and there is, therefore, no 
reason why we should not obtain corn from those countries at 
the same price as she does. The following table of the average 
a of wheat at Rotterdam for the last ten years is derived 
rom the very highest mercantile authority :— 

Price in Guilders 


Years. per last of 86 Win- 
chester Bushels. 
BBLS c.ccccccccsrccoccscecccccsscvcccsese 257 
BBG cccccoesees occccccccccccccovccsesess 390 
te seeccccecesccceccoeesece eoeeee 574 
1818 . seccce sconce ccsecee SOG 
EBID ccccccccocccceees eeecccccccee oeceeee 284 
1BQO .ccccosccecccese oe cecccccscees cocese 235 
1821 . cove 221 
1822 ... soecees ee 193 
EBT nccccccccscscecesecccoes sec ccccccess 197 
NBDE .crcccccesccscccrcccccccscoscosceess 147 


These prices, being reduced to sterling money at the one 
rates of exchange for the several years, give the following as the 
average prices, per Winchester quarter, for those years :— 





* See the Edinburgh Reviewer himself, note to p. 62. 
+ When the immense line of country on the banks of the Mississippi 
River comes to be in full cultivation, it may be expected, from the amazing 
fertility of its soil, and the facilities of water carriage which it enjoys, that 
it may be able to supply the western countries of Europe with corn at a 
much lower price than it is possible to calculate upon at present. 
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Years. Price per Quarter. 
& i 
ES ikiieiidiedd Ce ee eT. 47 81 
DEE sntphetscncciibnsbie ihesnietuieleiilstisinielled 60 114 
SEE ubseuiddisadsinbsaddieusisielcantuianihes 93 O3* 
a iiteiadidainiaaiiivaiicen wiisbaseitiaaie 66 8 
PEED dissdscncinavtectescsmtennnsnie Ge OR 
PR reer ll aad 36 104 
SEL -wiinenitesdtenalgeiasnabbiiinideitteiensiibinne 33 6 
SEED ccpacenteatinmavenidbabaidaicneddibies 29 91 
1823 : . -30 3 


BEBE nccccccrccoscccccsccoscesscccosocss Se IOS 
The average of the ten years is 47s. 93d. 
It is true that, in these ten years, there were several seasons 
of very general abundance. It will be observed, however, that 
there were two years (1816 and 1817) of very general deficiency. 
In 1815, before the scarcity began, and in 1819, between the 
end of the scarcity and the beginning of the glut, the price seems 
to have very nearly approximated to the average that we have 
assigned ; and this circumstance adds to the presumption, that 
the average of these ten years is a fair criterion of the ordinary 

rice. 

. The advocates of the opinion which we are combating lay 
great stress upon the circumstance, that the returns of average 
prices include all qualities of wheat, and not the best qualities 
only ; forgetting that since it is average English wheat, and not 
the best English wheat alone, which is our standard of com- 
parison, it would be unfair to ground our calculations on the 
price, in the Dutch market, of any description of wheat which is 
of higher quality than average English wheat. It is not wita 
Holland as it is with Odessa. Average Odessa wheat is in- 
ferior to average English wheat, by about one-sixth. The 
average of the wheat which is sold in the Dutch markets is in- 
ferior to average English wheat, by three or four shillings per 
quarter at the utmost. The statements which we have exhi- 
bited give something less than 48s. as the average price of the 
average wheat which is sold in the market of Rotterdam. To 





* These fluctuations are greater than could have been anticipated in a 
country which, at the period referred to, enjoyed almost a free trade in 
corn: but it must be remembered that in the years of greatest elevation 
(1817 and 1811), the price had been artificially raised by our great importa- 
tions, which carried off a portion of that grain which had been produced 
for other markets. 
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this, add 4s. for the difference in quality between that average 
and the English : and this calculation gives 52s. for the price 
at which, in ordinary years, wheat equal to average English 
wheat, could be imported. And this is the same conclusion at 
which we had previously arrived, from a calculation founded on 
an estimate of the remunerating prices in the principal exporting 
countries. 

The average price of wheat would therefore be reduced eight 
or nine shillings per quarter, by the opening of the trade. This 
fall of price, though quite sufficient to give a great relief to the 
consumer, is nothing compared to that which we were taught 
by the agriculturists to expect as the inevitable consequence of 
a free importation of corn. These gentlemen, indeed, in their 
pathetic appeals to the compassion of the public for protection 
against the utter ruin in which they would have it believed that 
the repeal of the Corn Laws would involve them, seem to have 
forgotten that this kind of argument cuts two ways; that if it 
tells in their favour, it tells still more strongly against them ; 
that if the price of corn really is kept, in consequence of the 
Corn Laws, so much higher than ‘it would otherwise be, these 
laws are only by so much the more insufferable a nuisance, and 
their repeal only by so much the more imperatively required. 

Without disguising our opinion that the repeal of the Corn Laws 
would lower the average price of corn, we can supply the land- 
lords with topics of consolation which, if duly appreciated, are 
fully sufficient to make them readily acquiesce in this most im- 
portant of all commercial reforms. For if it be of consequence 
to them to have a high price, it is also of very great consequence 
to have a steady one; and it may fairly be doubted, whether 
they gain so much, by a higher average rent, as they lose by the 
constant fluctuations which are the necessary effect of the ex- 
clusion of foreign corn. 

A country which freely admits the corn of all nations into its 
market, is scarcely ever exposed to either of the opposite evils 
of excessive dearth or ruinous depression. If there be a bad 
harvest in one country, there is a good one in another ; and the 
surplus produce of the latter supplies the deficiency of the 
former, thus saving the one country trom the evils of famine, and 
relieving the agriculturists of the other from the ruin attendant 
on an p raven. san depression of price. But a nation which 
denies itself the power of supplying its wants from the resources 
of foreign countries, becomes dependent for its supply of corn, 
not upon the annual produce of the whole world, which may 
be regarded as tolerably uniform in its quantity, but upon the 
goodness or badness of the harvest in a particular country, 
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which, from the vicissitudes of the seasons, may vary so much 
as to occasion the most distressing fluctuations of price. 

There is nothing in political economy more certain, than that 
a small variation in the supply of such a commodity as corn, pro- 
duces a much more than proportional variation in price : a propo- 
sition which Mr. Tooke, who has explained somany of the com- 
plicated phenomena of prices, has shown to be as conformable 
to observed facts, as it is to sound reasoning. 

In most other commodities an increase of price induces the 
purchasers in general to restrict their consumption, and the rise 
of price, thevelhte, is little more than proportional to the falling- 
off in the supply. But corn is a commodity of which, whatever 
may be its price, all are desirous of consuming the same quantity 
as before; being willing to renounce almost every other comfort, 
rather than diminish their consumption of so important a neces- 
sary of life. They bid, therefore, against one another, until the 
poorer competitors are driven out of the market from mere neces- 
sity. Ifthe deficiency be considerable, the amount of misery 
produced baffles all calculation. Wages do not rise in propor- 
tion, for wages are affected only by permanent variations in price ; 
the whole weight of the evil is, therefore, thrown upon those who 
are least able to bear it. The poorest class of labourers are de- 
prived of the food which is absolutely essential to well-being, 
and the class immediately above them are compelled to sacrifice 
almost all their other comforts, in order to obtain their usual 
quantity of bread. 

Though the farmers, in bad seasons, have less corn to sell, 
yet if foreign supplies be exclud-d, the value of their produce 
1s increased, more than its quantity is diminished, and it is more 
profitable to them to sell a million of quarters, at 100s. per 
quarter, than 1,200,000 at 60s. These accordingly are the 
halcyon days of agricultural prosperity. If the high prices, 
from a succession of bad seasons, continue (as during the late 
war) for a number of years, the farmers grow rich, rents are 
— paid, new leases are granted at increased rents ; both 

armers and landlords are tempted to increase their domestic 
expenses ; the farmers, allured by the prospect of high prices, con- 
tinue to apply additional capital to the soil; commons are in- 
closed, new and expensive modes of cultivation are introduced, 
and a foundation is laid for that ruin which necessarily follows 
on the successive return of two or three abundant harvests. 

For it is not more certain that a small deficiency produces a 
great enhancement of price, than that a trifling excess often oc- 
casions an inordinate depression. No doubt, when any class of 
the community was before insufficiently provided with food, an 
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increased consumption is the probable consequence of a fall in 
price; the increase of consumption, however, is rarely, if ever, 
oo pam to the excess of supply, since they, who already had 
food enough, are under no inducement to consume more. Ina 
state of freedom the surplus produce would find a market abroad, 
as soon as the price had fallen sufficiently to indemnify the ex- 
porter for the expenses of transit. But, when by a system of 
restriction the average price of corn has been raised in any 
country much above that which is the average price in other 
countries, an abundant harvest becomes not only a curse to the 
farmer, but a curse from which there is no relief. His corn is 
raised at an expense far exceeding the cost of production abroad, 
and that which is a remunerating price to the foreigner, would 
to him be absolute ruin. If he exports, he must submit not 
only to the payment of the expenses of exportation, but to the 
loss of all the difference between the cost of production at home, 
and the price abroad. If the average home price is, by the effect 
of the Corn Laws, kept 10 per cent above the price abroad, he 
can obtain no vent for his surplus produce in the foreign market, 
but by a sacrifice of 10 per cent and the cost of carnage in ad- 
dition. 

To a period, therefore, of dearth and agricultural prosperity, 
succeeds a period of plenty and agricultural ruin. The inferior 
lands are thrown out of cultivation, and the capital which has 
been expended on them is utterly lost; the poorer class of 
farmers become insolvent; the landlords receive no rent, or if 
they receive any, receive it out of the capital of the tenants; the 
provisions for children, and other fixed charges, which were a 
moderate burden upon their former incomes, now swallow up the 
whole ; and the ruin both of landlords and of tenants is accele- 
rated by their inability to renounce in adversity those expen- 
sive habits which the former high prices had encouraged them 
to contract. 

As if it had been resolved that all possible varieties of absur- 
dity should meet together in a single enactment, even the 
subordinate arrangements are nearly the worst which could be 
derived, for that very class whose interests they are intended to 
promote. If importation were permitted at all times, subject to 
a high duty, the evils of great fluctuation would indeed be un- 
avoidable ; the agriculturists would be ruined in periods of abund- 
ance; but they would at least be assured of prosperity in periods 
of scarcity. But now, when importation is prohibited until corn 
shall have attained acertain price, and even then permitted only for 
a few months, the importers being compelled to hurry their corn 
into the country, without having time to form a judgment as to 
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the causes of thescarcity, its extent, or probable duration, have no 
means of ascertaining how much corn 1s wanted, and much more 
than is wantedis frequently brought; the price is proportionally, 
or more than proportionally depressed, and at a time when the 
farmer, having an unusually small quantity, has the greatest 
occasion fora high price, he is forced to content himself with 
what would not perhaps be an adequate remuneration even in 
an average year.* 

If the landlords would attend a little tothese, and some other 
effects of the restrictive system, we should no longer hear them 
clamouring, as so many of them have done, for a protecting duty 
of 20, 30, or 40 shillings. Canit be doubted that a steady price, 
though at a somewhat lower average, is better for the landlord 
than an alternation of famine and glut, of exorbitant gains and 
absolute ruin ? . 


‘ Granting that his rents will be higher; granting that, for a few 
years, he may receive a larger sum than he would have done if no such 
monopoly had existed ; still it will be difficult of proof, that a system by 
which his tenant is injured can be a beneficial one to him. Let us look 
at his situation ; he has a large income, perhaps, and lives in a corres- 
ponding style of splendor and comfort ; his establishment is upon a pro- 
portionate scale ; his agencies, his allowances to his children, his subscrip- 
tions, in short, all the various charges of this description are settled 
accordingly. During the period of deficiency, his rens are paid ; but 
the period of abundance is as alarming to him as to the farmer, for then 
his account is made up of small actual receipts and a long column of 
arrears ; but his expenses remain for some time undiminished ; and as 
he also considers this state of things temporary, he is not willing to make 
such an alteration, as, if permanent, he would be compelled todo. Some 
of his out-goings cannot be diminished ; if he before lived up to his in- 
come, it is quite clear, this year, he must live much beyond it.- The 
frequent recurrence of such periods would place the landed interest of 
this country in the same situation as the West-India planter ; and who- 
ever really wishes to promote their welfare, would choose any other 
state than that, to which to assimilate theirs.t—But supposing a pro- 





* On the other hand, the complicated and intricate provisions of the 
present law afford such scope to fraudulent artifices, that importation is 
often prevented, even when corn is selling to en? oo purchasers at a 


price exceeding that at which it was the intention of the legislature that 
the ports should open. Of the fraud and trickery which it is the inevitable 
tendency of the system of averages to produce, the pamphlet of Mr. Hays 
(himself an eminent corn-dealer) affords a most instructive display ; and 
we regret that want of space prevents us from doing more than directing 
the attention of the reader to the pamphlet itself, which, though short, is 
valuable, and will reward him well for the trouble of its perusal. 

+ ‘ The property in the West Indies is said, upon the average, to change 
hands every twenty years.’ 
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prietor to have his land thrown upon his hands ; supposing it beggared, 
impoverished, and exhausted ; supposing his buildings without repair, 
his hedges and gates neglected, to all which the distress of the farmer 
must tend ; how can the system be a permanently beneficial one to him ?” 
—wWhitmore, pp. 58, 60. 


It should also be remembered, that the corn which we might 
import, would not be gratuitously bestowed upon us by the 
foreign producers : it would be well if it were, but unhappily 
they are not so generous. They demand our manufactures in 
exchange; and if the raw material of those manufactures be of 
home growth, the production of that material would open a 
new channel for the profitable employment of agricultural 
capital. Suppose that we were regularly to import corn from 
Dantzic or Odessa, and pay for it in Yorkshire cloths, the pro- 
duce of English wool; much of the land, which they tell us 
would lie waste, might be profitably laid out in sheepwalks for 
the production of this wool. Not to say that it would all be 
ultimately employed in this or some other way equally ad- 
vantageous to the landlord, since the repeal of the Corn Laws 
could not fail, by raising profits, to stimulate accumulation and 

romote the increase of population to such a degree, that all 
ut our very bad lands would speedily be wanted for pasturage, 
and for the growth of such products as must necessarily be 
grown at home, though every quarter of corn which we might 
require should be imported. The free importation of corn in 
this respect resembles an improvement in agriculture, which, 
though it may lower rent for a time, is ultimately beneficial 
even to the landlord himself. 

The landlord should consider, that if he has an interest 
opposed to that of the community, he has also an interest in 
common with them: that, if, on the one hand, he may prosper 
at their expense, he cannot fail, on the other hand, to be a 
sharer in their prosperity also. It is his interest, as well as 
theirs, to eat cheap corn; it is his interest, as well as theirs, 
not to be burthened with a heavy parochial assessment, to pro- 
vide for the starving labourers in seasons of dearth. And if all 
these considerations should fail of convincing him that he 
would not be to any great extent a loser by cheapness of corn ; 
let him throw the Ae ho of thousands and millions of his 
countrymen into the scale. 

To those landlords, however, in whose minds inveterate habit 
has created so intimate an association between the robbery of 
the public and gain to themselves, that if they can but make 
others pay, they find it not possible to conceive that they should 
not be gainers by it, we have only to say, if they will have 
VOL, Ill.—W. R. 2F 
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it, that if what is-a-blessing to all the rest of the community, 
is an injury to them, they must even pocket the loss, and make 
the best of it that they can. For the stale sophisms, which 
answered very well formerly, will go down with few people 
now ; so few, that it is scarcely necessary for us to notice them: 
since, however, this inquiry would not be complete, were we 
not to make some mention of the more prominent among these 
.sophisms, we will trespass somewhat longer upon the patience 
-of the reader for that purpose. 

They say, then, that there is danger in depending for any 
part of our supply of so important an article as corn upon the 
will of foreigners, with whom we may be at war, and who would 
have it in their power, by prohibiting exportation, to involve us 
in all the miseries of famine. “ This argument,” says Mr. Mill 
[ Elements cf Political Economy, 2nd ed. p. 197], “ implies an 
ignorance, both of history and of principle ; of history, because, 
in point of fact, those countries which have depended the most 
upon foreign countries for their supply of corn, have enjoyed, 
beyond all other countries, the advantage of a steady and in- 
variable market for grain: of principle, because it follows un- 
avoidably, if what, m one country, 1s a favourable, is in other 
countries an unfavourable season, that nothing but obtaining a 
great part of its supply from various countries can save a 
nation from all the extensive and distressing fluctuations which 
the variety of seasons is calculated to produce. Nor is the 
policy involved in this argument better than the political eco- 
nomy. It sacrifices areal good, to escape the chance of a 
chimerical evil; an evil so much the less to be apprehended, 
that the country from which another derives its supply of corn 
is scarcely less dependent upon that other country for a vent 
to its produce, than the purchasing country is for its supply. 
It will not be pretended that a glut of corn in any country, 
from the loss of a great market, with that declension of price, 
that ruin of the farmers, and that depression of rents, which are 
its unavoidable consequences, is an immaterial evil.” 

Mr. Whitmore makes on this subject [p. 87] the following 
very pertinent observations :— P 


‘ Upon this subject, however, we may proceed upon proof and expe- 
rience, and need not, therefore, trust to general reasoning. It is well 
known that this country constantly imports nearly all - oot it uses ; 
it is equally clear, that, if deprived of it, the consequences to us, a ma- 
ritime and commercial people, would be to the last degree injurious. If 
there be one article more than another, of which an hostile country 
would wish to deprive us, it would be this very article of hemp, which 
may fairly be considered the sinews of naval warfare. But were we 
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ever deprived of it? Was there ever any serious obstruction, either to 
our naval armaments or to our commercial speculations, arising from a 
deficiency of this important article? If not, it is chimerical to imagine 
that we should ever be deprived of the corn we are in the habit of 
importing.’ 

It is further alleged, that the various classes of manufactures 
are protected from foreign competition, and for this reason it is 
contended that the landlords ought to obtain a similar protec- 
tion. To this objection also we shall reply in the words of 
Mr, Mill— Elements, pp. 98-9. 

“« In the first place, it may be observed, that if this argument 
is good for the growers of corn, it is good for every other 
species of producers whatsoever; if, because a tax is imposed 
upon the importation of woollens, a tax ought to be imposed 
upon the importation of corn, a tax ought also to be imposed 
upon the importation of every thing which the country can 
produce; the country ought, in short, to have no foreign com- 
merce, except in those articles alone which it has not the means 
of producing. This is a reduction to absurdity which appears 
conclusive. The argument moreover supposes that an extraor- 
dinary gain is obtained by the manufacturer, in consequence of 
his supposed protection; and that a correspondent evil is sus- 
tained by the corn-grower, unless he is favoured by a similar 
tax. The ignorance of principle is peculiarly visible in those 
suppositions, in neither of which is there a shadow of truth. 

** The man who embarks his capital in the woollen or any 
other manufacture, with the produce of which that of the 
foreign manufacturers is not allowed to come into competition, 
does not, on that account, derive a greater profit from his 
capital. His profit is no greater than that of the man whose 
capital is embarked in trades open to the competition of all the 
world. All that happens is, that a greater number of capitalists 
find employment in that branch of manufacture; that a portion, 
in short, of the capitalists of the country employ themselves in 
producing that particular species of manufacture, who would 
otherwise be employed in producing some other species, pro- 
bably in producing something for the foreign market, with 
which that commodity, if imported from the foreign manufac- 
turer, might be bought. 

“ As the man who has embarked his capital in the trade 
which is called protected, derives no additional profit from the 

rotection; so the grower of corn sustains not any peculiar 

ane or inconvenience. Nothing, therefore, can be conceived 

more groundless than his demand of a compensation an that 

account. The market for corn is not diminished because a tax 
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is laid upon the importation of woollens; nor would. that 
market be enlarged, if the tax were taken off. His business, 
therefore, is not in the least degree affected by it.” 

Not only is the existence of other monopolies no reason 
why the corn monopoly should be kept up, but the mutual 
support which every monopoly lends to every other, is one of 
the strongest reasons why they should all be destroyed. Every 
monopoly annihilated, takes one member from the confederacy ; 
leaves one restriction less to be appealed to as a justification 
for others; adds something to the number and strength of 
those interested in freedom of trade, and takes something from 
the mass of interest enlisted on the side of restraint. The Corn 
Laws are not merely to be viewed as the cause of those evils 
which directly and immediately flow from them. They are to 
be judged, not only by the evil which they do, but by the good 
which they prevent from being done. If the landlords had no 
longer a monopoly of their own, _ would no longer, perhaps, 
uphold the monopolies of others. It is no more their interest 
than it is that of the public, to pay dear for their goods; and 
the protection of manufactures might find fewer supporters in a 
certain honourable House, were it not for the necessity of con- 
ceding ow to those who might be dangerous enemies to 
the protection of agriculture. 

Nor are the mischievous consequences of our Corn Laws 
confined to this country. Who can know to what extent they may 
have served as a motive or as an apology for equally pernicious 
monopolies in other countries? But for the parliamentary ~~ 
of protecting agriculture, America might never have conceive 
the ridiculous idea of protecting manufactures ; since this is the 
cant word which custom has appropriated to those measures by 
which a nation renounces the benefit of all the peculiar advan- 
tages which nature has bestowed upon her in the production of 
 oarg wed commodities. The late Russian Tariff is believed to 

ave been partly intended as a measure of retaliation upon us ; 
and the last Corn Circular of Messrs. Almonde and Behrend 
observes, “ It has been rumoured that our government intends 
to retaliate, or at least to meet the present prohibitive system 
of the Western countries by a similar measure as regards 
several expensive articles of importation which are not in the 
number of the immediate necessaries of life; but little good,” 
they add, “ is expected from such a measure, as it would, 
perhaps, tend to annihilate trade altogether.” 
_ Were the exclusion of foreign goods a real advantage instead 
of a positive evil, it would yet be expedient for a commercial 
country to sacrifice this advantage, in order to obtain in its 
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turn a similar concession from other countries; on the same 
principle on which every man would find it his interest, even 
if there were no laws, to refrain from picking his neighbour’s 
pocket, lest by so doing he should provcke his neighbour to 
perform a similar manauvre upon his. 

We are continually calling ourselves a trading nation; and 
we boast of our commerce, no doubt very justly, as one of the 
grand sources of our wealth. Yet, who ever heard of a com- 
merce which was not mutual? How can we expect to export 
without importing ?* or of what advantage would it be to us if 
we could ? since, demonstratively, it is the imports alone, from 
which the benefit of foreign commerce is derived. Nobody is 
enriched by giving any thing away. Should we grow rich by 
exporting all that we have, and importing nothing ? How truly, 
then, do we misunderstand our own interest, if we attempt.to 
sell our own commodities to foreigners, and yet refuse to take 
theirs in exchange! 

We wonder that it has never occurred to those governments, 
from whose territories we draw our foreign supplies of corn, to 
punish us for refusing to take their corn regularly, by not per- 
mitting us to take it at all. The foreign agriculturist, as he 
can never reckon upon our demand, of course never produces 
@ corresponding supply; and we, if our price rises to 70s. 
rush in and carry off part of a crop which was not more 
than sufficient, perhaps was not sufficient, for the supply of the 
country from whence it was drawn. The extent to which this 
evil may be carried is little conceived in this country. Mr. 
Behrend informs us, that the cessation of our demand for 
Polish corn, since 1818, has caused such a falling-off in the 
-supply, that were it suddenly to become known that 600,000 
quarters of wheat -would be speedily wanted for importation 
into England, he should expect the price in the Dantzic market 
to mount up at once to 120s. or 140s. And at no price, he 
says, in the present state of cultivation, could Poland furnish 
us with as much corn as she did in 1816. Thus, if our Corn 
-Laws should not be repealed, two or three bad harvests may be 
expected to bring on us all the evils, not of dearth alone, but 
perhaps of actual famine. 

It has been said, that although the home-growers have no 





* Messrs. Almonde and Behrend, in their cireular already quoted, 
observe, “ It is generally thought that the consumption of British 
colonials and manufactures does not, at present, exceed one half of what 
it was before this unfortunate crisis of the corn trade took place.’”? The 
crisis alluded to is the glut of agricultural produce, which has been prin- 
cipally occasioned by the cessation of dé¢mand from this country since 1818, 
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claim to be more favoured than the importers, they have a 

claim to be equally so: that the home-grower is subject to 
many taxes, from which foreign corn is exempt; and that a 
countervailing duty ought, therefore, to be laid upon the im- 
— equal to all the taxes which fall on corn of British 
rowth, 

If, in this country, raw produce were the only article subject 
to a tax, this argument would be perfectly just. It is now 
acknowledged that taxation should be so regulated as to 
disturb as little as possible that distribution of capital, to which 
the interests of individuals would lead in a state of perfect 
freedom. A-premium should be given neither on importation 
nor on home production. A law which forces us to import our 
corn is as bad as a law which forces us to grow it at home. 
In both cases, the effect is, that we pay dearer for it than we 
ought. 

ut when other commodities are taxed as well as corn, we 
think, with the writer of the article already referred to in 
the Edinburgh Review, that the agriculturists are not entitled 
to a countervailing duty, unless they can show that they are 
more heavily taxed than other classes of producers ; nor ought 
the duty even then to exceed the difference between the burthens 
of the agriculturists and those of others. The reason is, that if 
all commodities of home production are taxed exactly alike, 
even without countervailing duties, it is the same thing, with 
respect to trade, as if they were not taxed at all; since prices 
are not higher than if there were no tax, and there is no motive 
therefore to import any thing, which there would not be a suffi- 
cient motive to import in a state of perfect freedom. A pro- 
tecting duty, in that case, would be a premium on home pro- 
duction, and, therefore, injurious. But if commodities are 
taxed unequally, those which are most highly taxed, rise in 
price, and there is an immediate motive to import them from 
abroad, paying for them in those which are less heavily bur- 
thened. _ To prevent this, therefore, there is need of a counter- 
vailing duty, equal to the difference between the two rates of 
taxation. 

Should it appear, then, that agricultural produce is subject to 
higher taxation than manufactured goods, a countervailing duty 
would be required. The Edinburgh Reviewer is of opinion, that 
an ad valorem duty of 10 per cent would be amply sufficient. 
This would be equivalent to five or six shillings per quarter. 
But a fixed is obviously preferable to an ad valorem duty, as 
the latter, increasing with the price, falls heaviest in dear years, 
when it is of the greatest consequence that importation should 
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be free. Should the time come, as come it must, when the tithe- 
tax - cease to exist, the import duty may be totally discon- 
tinued. 

Mr. Ricardo, who concurred in Mr. Whitmore’s recommen- 
dation of a fixed duty of 10s. per quarter, advised, however, as 
a measure of indulgence to the agriculturists (to give them 
tithe for gradually withdrawing their capital from the land), that 
the duty should be originally fixed at 20s. and lowered Is. 
every year until reduced to 10. We'shall be believed when we 
say it is with the greatest hesitation we presume to 
differ from so great an authority ; but we fear, that, in general, 
these gradual changes, which are intended as a boon to the pro- 
ducers, are felt rather as an evil than as a good, even by those 
for whose benefit they are designed. On a recent occasion, 
when, to save the silk manufacturers from loss, the period of the 
reduction of the silk duties was postponed for a year, the silk 
manufacturers themselves very generally complained, that they 
would have suffered less from the immediate operation of the mea- 
sure, than they did from the stagnation of business which was the 
consequence of the delay ; and we suspect, that if the gradual 
reduction, proposed by Mr. Ricardo, were adopted, the anticipated 
fall of price would occasion so general an indlapositiol to lay in 
any quantity, beyond what was wanted for immediate consump- 
tion, as might involve the producers in all the evils of a glut. 
We believe, therefore, that the introduction at once of that 
system which is intended to be permanently established, is the 
most desirable course for the agriculturists,as it certainly is for 
the rest of the community. 

We cannot conclude these observations without again re- 
minding our readers, that if ever there was a time when it was 
of importance that the public opinion should strongly and loudly 
declare itself upon this question, it is now. Mr. Whitmore 
has pledged himself to Teinig the subject before parliament 
in the present session. The good disposition of a portion of the 
ministry on this question is well known; of that enlightened 
portion to whom we are already indebted for the abolition of 
that worst of taxes, the duties on law proceedings; for the 
opening of the silk trade ; for the free, or virtually free exporta- 
tion of wool; for the partial abandonment of that ludicrous 
policy, which forms the basis of our navigation laws; and (in a 
great degree) for the repeal of those barbarous statutes, which 
were expressly designed to keep down the wages of labour. 
Ministers who have done thus much, will do more; and on 
the subject of the Corn Laws, they have already expressed the 
soundest opinions. Unfortunately, however, they are not all- 
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powerful in the cabinet; they will not always be in office, and 
should they continue as long in power as it is our wish that 
they may, they will need all the support which public opinion 
can give, to carry the repeal of the Cm Laws against half the 
cabinet, and the whole of the landed aristocracy. 

We have givenour praise, as we shall always give our censure, 
where we feel it to be deserved ; nor is there any inconsistency 
in praising ministers, and censuring those institutions, under 
which such men are prevented from wishing all the good which 
they might do, or from doing even all that which they wish. 
Measures, not men, is our motto; and, had we a government 
constituted as we desire, we should not wish its administration 
to be placed in better hands. Freed from the trammels of 
sinister interest, they would then follow where their better in- 
clinations would lead. And when we consider what is the 
ordinary effect of power upon the human mind, and what sort 
of beings ministers 7 are; that persons situated as they 
are should have the smallest sympathy with the public, is a 
degree of merit which we scarcely know how sufficiently to 

raise. Should they succeed in relieving the community from 
the intolerable scourge of our Corn Laws, they will be justly con- 
sidered as the wisest and best ministers whom this country has 
ever produced, 





Art. VII. The Article Prisons and Prison Discipline. Reprinted from 
the Supplement to the Encyclopedia Britannica. Pp. 24. 


PRISON S and penitentiaries first became a subject of very 
general discussion in this country about forty years ago. 
Antecedently to that period, it could hardly be expected that 
they would Sows attracted a large share of the public attention. 
While reflecting men thought but little of the securities neces- 
sary to guard against bad conduct on the part of those intrusted 
with the supreme authority, it was not probable that they would 
be very acute in discerning where securities were wanted, in 
the pt branches of administration. At that time, ar- 
guments in favour of representative government were drawn from 
the natural rights of man, and freedom was claimed as the 
birthright of Englishmen. The happiness of the community, as 
the end of government, being thus overlooked, our surprise 
cannot be great, that the end of some of its arrangements in 
detail, should have been lost sight of likewise. 
Of late years, however, a habit of keeping the true end of le- 


gislation a little more in view, has been gaining round among 


all who have any claim to political knowledge. Not only have 
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the checks been pointed out, which are requisite to secure a per- 
fect conformity between the acts of the legislating body and the 
interests of the people, but many of the means by which these 
interests may be more immediately promoted, have been ana- 
lysed and developed. Formerly the interests of the “ country” 
were exclusively considered, by which “ country” was meant 
the governing few. But now the interests of the many begin 
to be talked about, and subjects of importance to those classes 
denominated the lower, are not considered as wholly undeserv- 
ing of notice. This improvement in the public mind has, 
among other things, wrought a salutary change in prisons. It 
is no longer thought, as heretofore, that prisons ought to be 
mere instruments for striking terror into the lower classes, and 
that, for this purpose, they cannot be made too uncomfortable. 
Some vague notions begin to be entertained, that they may be 
made subservient to the purposes of reformation, and that con- 
finement in an unwholesome prison, as a punishment, may be, at 
the same time, cruel to a culprit and unprofitable to the com- 
munity. 

It is not our intention to attempt a history of prisons and pe- 
nitentiaries : the grand thing for us to learn is, not what horrors 
have been committed in the prisons of our forefathers, but in 
what manner our own may be made most effective towards pro- 
moting the ends of justice ; not what has been the progress of 
improvement in our system of prison discipline, but of what 
further improvements it is still susceptible. 

The essay at the head of this article is from the pen of the 
distinguished author of the History of British India ; and is one 
of seven which have been lately reprinted, by subscription, with 
the consent of the editor of the work in which they were origin- 
ally published. It presents, in a compact and perspicuous 
form, an outline of what, in the opinion of the writer, ought to 
be the economy of a prison, and the treatment of those confined 
within its walls. “‘ There is not,” he observes, in his concluding 
paragraph, “‘ an idea which did not originate with Mr. Bentham, 
whose work ought to be the manual of all those who are con- 
cerned in this material department of public administration.” 

In number 60 of the Quarterly Review, appeared a long and 
laboured article upon prisons and penitentiaries, to which was 
prefixed a list of no less than twelve publications connected 
with that interesting subject. A better spirit pervades this 
article than is generally to be met with in the pages of the 
Quarterly Review, an occurrence which we would not willingly 
miss the opportunity of noticing. We cannot be accused of unfatr- 
ness in assuming, that the-opinions expressed by this writer are 
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those of the ruling powers in this country. Little qualified, as 
he apparently is, in point of acquirements, for the task which 
he has undertaken, we should be glad to think that the count 
pve and others, in whom the control of prisons is vested, 

ad attained even that degree of knowledge and good intention 
to which he can lay claim. Taking, therefore, his opinions of 
what constitutes excellence in a prison, as the standard of what 
the best of existing English prisons are, our object will be, to as- 
certain how far they coincide with what prisons really ought 
to be. 

One of the objects of the writer, to use his own words, was, 
“ to lay down a few principles.” His language is not remark- 
ably clear and precise, but, in the course of the thirty-five pages 
which he occupies, he has ve cg | explained himself to 
enable us to collect pretty tolerably, what those principles are ; 
and it is to those principles that our observations will be mainly 
directed. The end of all inquiries concerning prisons, as con- 
cerning any thing else, ought to be, the discovery of the means, 
by which they may be made the instrumentof the greatest benefit 
to the community. That the writer in the Quarterly Review 
has proposed this end to himself, we have no reason to doubt. 
We shall content ourselves, therefore, with examining whether 
the principles which he lays down are, in all cases, the most 
conducive to that end. 

It is our wish, if possible, to combine two advantages in the 
following pages: Ist, to give a succinct account of what we 
deem essential to a perfect plan of prison discipline; and in 
doing this we shall draw largely from Mr. Mill’s work: 2nd, to 
— out wherein the principles which we recommend differ 
rom those of the Quarterly Reviewer, with a statement of the 
reasons on which our preference is grounded. 

Until a clear conception is cae of the various purposes to 
which prisons are aaa. the chances of a correct judgment 
being passed upon any plan of prison discipline must necessarily 
be small. We shall, acconding:y: before we enter more at large 
into the subject, attempt to mark out with precision what those 
purposes are. 

The first and most obvious purpose to which a prison can be 
applied is, that of securing the attendance of the person detained. 
An individual is suspected of having committed a certain act, or 
of having been privy or witness to its commission, and it is desi- 
rable for the ends of justice that his presence on the day of trial 
should be secured. here adequate motives for his attendance 
on that day can be presented, his detention is unnecessary ; and 
hence the infliction of punishment previous to condemnation, 
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which is unavoidably involved in imprisonment before trial, may 
be avoided. Those motives are presented, and his presence is 
secured. There are certain cases, Neciouen: in which no security 
for his appearance short of detention can be depended upon. 
In those cases, and in those alone, ought he to be committed to 
prison. 

When an individual is convicted of a crime, his punishment may 
be inflicted in a prison, or that punishment may itself be impri- 
sonment. And previous to his being restored to liberty, it may be 
deemed advisable to eradicate his vicious habits, and to replace 
them by others of a virtuous tendency. The purposes, then, to 
which prisons are applicable may be comprised under the heads 
° of Safe Custody, Punishment, and Reformation ; and it will be 

obvious to every body, on a little reflection, that for each of 
these purposes an arrangement of means peculiar to itself is 
requisite. 
he prevalent practice, hitherto, in treating of prisons has been, 
to overlook the important distinctions which exist between these 
various _— ’ Because punishments are inflicted in prisons, 
risons have been looked upon as ‘places of punishment. ‘A 
rison” it has been said “ must be a prison, a place of sorrow 
and wailing ; which should be entered with horror, &c.”* The 
Quarterly Reviewer has fallen into this error, an error arising 
entirely , done imperfect classification. In one part of his article ; 
he disclaims all intention of making prisons places of suffering i 
to untried prisoners, in another he seems to fear lest the ideas 
of loathsomeness and misery should not be connected with a | 
prison in the public mind. His conclusions are vague and un- . 
satisfactory, because his conceptions, with regard to the different 
— for which prisons are employed, are imperfect. If it 
could be shown that arrangements for safe-custody merely, and 
for punishment, cannot be advantageously combined in one 
building, the only alternative would be, to provide separate 
buildings for each of them. But, to whatever conclusion the | 
consideration of this subject might lead, no fear of inconvenience 
and expense ought to make us shrink from the investigation 
of the means by which the separate purposes of safe-custody i) 
and punishment can be attained. 

In a country like England, where the process by which the 
laws are enforced is so tardy, and where the interval which is 
allowed to elapse between the committal and trial of a prisoner 
often exceeds six months, the distinction between safe-custody 
and punishment ought to be particularly kept in view. The mere 
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detention is an evil sufficiently sepentes without the addition 
of any unnecessary suffering. The practice of rash committals 
has of late been much and deservedly reprobated. But if the 
spirit of the age goes on improving while prisons are allowed to 
remain places of unnecessary suffering, this practice may be su- 
rseded by a practice of a much more dangerous tendency. 
ooner than consign unconvicted individuals to punishment, ma- 
— may adopt the practice of rash dismissals; and rash 
ismissals must inevitably be attended with impunity to offenders. 

Mr. Mill has entered into a separate examination of the 
several purposes to which Prisons are applicable. We do not 
mean to say that other writers have not likewise mentioned 
these purposes. A treatise on prisons could hardly be written 
without doing so. But nobody has so well pointed out the 
radical distinctions between safe-custody, punishment, and 
reformation, nor examined separately into the particular set of 
means best adapted to the attainment of each of these three 
—.. 

r. Mill observes that, although each of these requires an 
arrangement of means peculiar to itself, it is very tlen that 
the means of safe-custody, are required for the purpose both 
of punishment, and of reformation. To the arrangement for 
safe-custody, therefore, he first directs his attention, as 
forming the basis upon which every combination of means 
required for the other purposes of a must be erected. 
As this division appears to us the best calculated to afford a 
clear view of the means by which the end of imprisonment may 
most effectually be obtained, we shall adopt it here. 

The article in the Quarterly Review is written in so loose and 
irregular a manner, that itis difficult to pronounce whether 
any fixed plan has been pursued. The writer commences by 
noticing the three classes of persons who are liable to imprison- 
ment by the laws of England, the debtor, the accused criminal, 
and the convict. He observes, justly, that, with regard to the 
second of these classes, the only purpose of imprisonment is, to 
secure appearance at the day of trial. An insecure prison, 
says he, 1s a solecism in terms. By what means, then, can this 
security be most cheaply and effectually provided ? 


‘ Dungeons and fetters,’ says Mr. Mill, ‘are the expedients of a 
barbarous age. In respect of prisons, as of every thing which comes 
within the precincts of law, the expedients of a barbarous age are, with 
great industry, retained in one which is civilized. They are, indeed, 
preserved with a success which, if it were not experienced, would be 
altogether incredible. As the expedients of a barbarous age still exist 
in many other arrangements for the purposes of law, so it is but of 
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yesterday that the prisons of our forefathers have been regarded as fit 
for reform ; or that the means which those sages in their ancestorial 
wisdom devised for attaining the ends of imprisonment were supposed 
capable of being altered for the better, by their less-instructed sons. 

“It is at last, however, allowed, that Inspection is a means for safe- 
custody, which renders unnecessary all but very ordinary means of any 
other description. Thus, so long as a man is, and knows that he is, 
under the eyes of persons able and willing to prevent him, there is very 
little danger of his making an attempt, which he sees would be vain, to 
effect a breach in the wall, or force open the door, of his cell. Any great 
strength, therefore, in such wall or door, or fetters upon any part of his 
body, are wholly unnecessary, since the attempts are sure of not being 
made, or of being instantly frustrated. 

‘ The plan of a prison, in which the power of inspection is rendered 
so complete, that the prisoner may be, and cannot know but that he 
is, under the eyes of his keepers, every moment of his time, a plan which 
we owe to General Bentham, so universally known for his mechanical 
genius, is described by his brother, in his work entitled Panopticon, or 
Inspection-house ; where also a system of management is delineated, 


and its principles are expounded, so perfectly, that they who proceed in - 


this road, with the principle of utility before them, can do little else than 
travel in his steps. : 

‘ An idea of the contrivance may be conveyed in a few words. It isa 
circular building, of the width of a cell, and of any height ; carried round 
a space, which remains vacant in the middle. The cells are all open in- 
wards, having an iron grating instead of a wall, and, of course, are visible 
in every part, to an eye properly placed in the vacant space. A narrow 
tower rises in the middie of that space, called the Inspection-tower, which 
serves for the residence of the keepers, and in which, by means of windows 
and blinds, they can see without being seen ; the cells, by lights properly 
disposed, being capable of being rendered as visible by night as by day. 

‘ Thus, we have provision for safe-custody ; and, along with it, five 


other important purposes are gained. First of all, there is great economy ;- 


the vast expense of thick, impenetrable walls, being rendered unnecessary. 
Secondly, all pretence for subjecting prisoners to the torture and degra- 
dation of irons istaken away. Thirdly, no misbehaviour of the prisoners 
can elude observation, and instant correction. Fourthly, no negligence, 
or corruption, or cruelty, on the part of the subordinate agents in the 
prison, can escape the view of their principals. And, Fifthly, no mis- 
conduct towards the prisoners, on the part of their principals, can remain 
unknown to the public, who may obtain a regulated admittance into 
the Inspection-tower, and regulated communication with the prisoners’ 
—p. 5. 


The writer in the Quarterly Review appears never to have ex- 
tended his thoughts beyond the common English gaol. He 
agrees, however, in reprobating the “ancient practice,” and re- 
marks that “the frequent necessity for the use of fetters almost 
amounts to proof of some mismanagement in the prison in which 
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it shall exist.” [p. 407.] Mr. Bentham’s plan would have the 
effect of superseding fetters altogether. 

This writer is likewise in various other respects a seceder from 
the old school, He is sensible of the ingens | of allowing the 
prisoners a sufficiency of air and exercise, of food and clothing 
of the cheapest kind, wholesome apartments, and the requisite 
medical attendance [p. 407.]—The reasons for this are so obvious 
that we may pass without comment to other subjects. Owing 
to the absence of every thing like method in his production, it 
is not easy to determine whether the Reviewer thinks it expe- 
dient or not, that prisoners before trial should be allowed to 
provide themselves at their own expense, with any thing beyond 
the gaol allowance. Not so with Mr. Mill: he, as usual, is 
clear and explicit : 

‘ With respect to those who are in prison for safe-custody merely, the 
principle of benevolence requires, and the principle of economy does not 
forbid, that they should be free to use any indulgence, which costs 
nothing, or which they provide for themselves; and that no farther 
restraint should be placed upon their liberty than what the custody of 
their persons, and the rule of economy, which prescribes the limits and 
accommodations of the place, may demand’—p. 6. 

It-is almost needless to say that in these sentiments we 
coincide most cordially. 

Debtors form a class of persons who are liable, according to 
the English law, to be inmates of a prison. What is the opinion 
of the sec sh with regard to the course which it is expedient 
to pursue towards them? ‘‘ We imprison” says he “ the con- 
vict for punishment ; and the debtor in execution, partly in 
punishment of the fraud which he is presumed or proved to Sins 
committed on his creditor, and partly as a mode of compelli 
him to produce or render available for the discharge of his debts 
that property which cannot be directly reached.” [p. 406.] And 
again “ The case of debtors also may be pressed on us; but 
health being secured, we cannot say that there appears to us 
any injustice in subjecting them also to the mortification of their 
appetite. Every debtor in execution either can or cannot pa 
his creditor; if he can, and will not, preferring to spend in self- 
indulgence the substance which, in truth, belongs to his creditor 
rather than to himself, it is well that he should be prevented 
from gratifying so unjust a desire; if he cannot, then he is 
supposed to be ina state of destitution, and the — allowance 
must be a desirable relief to him.”—p. 410, 411, 

According to Mr. Mill, 


‘ Under a good system of law, there would never be any body in a 
prison on account of debt. If fraud were committed in contracting the 
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debt, or of the property if others obtained by loan, had been dishonestly 
spent, or dishonestly risked, such fraud or dishonesty, being crimes, not 
a debt, might justly subject a man to imprisonment, or any other sort of 
due punishment.’—p. 6. 


Imprisonment for debt, was the device of men who, in their 
zeal to satisfy creditors (so great was their ignorance), con- 
trived to torment one portion of the community without 
benefiting the other. Had they wished to leave it to chance 
whether fraud should be checked or promoted, they could 
not have legislated more to the purpose. Without reference 
‘to guilt or innocence, they have allotted a punishment to 
a class of men of whom nothing is known except that they 
are unfortunate. That fraud and dishonesty ought to be 
punished, few will be found to dispute, but the imprisonment 
of honest debtors, so far from being beneficial to creditors, is a 
means of deferring, not of approximating, the period of pay- 
ment. 

Why the property of a debtor should not be “ directly reached” 
is what we are at a loss to discover. In the city of London a 
creditor can, by a process issuing through the Lord Mayor’s 
court, possess himself of the property which his debtor may 
happen to have in the hands of a third party. Were it not for 
the absurd forms and fictions with which English law abounds, 
means would ere now have been devised for sequestrating the 
property of debtors, and for obviating all pretence for their in- 
carceration. As it is, however, we cannot agree with the 
Reviewer in thinking that the unfortunate debtor ought to have 
his “‘ appetite mortified.” Because he cannot discharge his debts, 
and cannot find friends to assist him to the extent necessary to 
enable him to do so, it does not follow that his friends will be 
unwilling to furnish him with some of the conveniences and 
comforts to which he had been heretofore accustomed. If 
debtors, simply as debtors, are to be subjected to imprisonment, 
if, because they are in want, they are to be debarred from their 
ordinary avocations, by pursuing which they might perhaps suc- 
ceed in satisfying their creditors and in maintaining themselves; at 
least, we think they ought to be classed with those who are de- 
tained merely in order that their presence may be secured, 
and ought not to be made to suffer any thing beyond the loss of 

personal liberty. 

Thus much for security, and for the mode of treating untried 
prisoners. We come next to the case of the convict. The same 
means which were requisite for the safe custody of other pri- 
soners will serve equally for his. We have only further to con- 
sider the execution of the sentence which is passed upon him 
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by the judge, the end of which sentence ‘is, of course, meant to 
be the benefit of society by the punishment and reformation of 
‘the culprit. We shall take the words of Mr. Mill for the basis 
of our observations under this head :— 


* This we may assume as an indisputable principle ; that whatever 
unishment is to be inflicted, should be determined by the judge, and by 
im alone ; that it should be determined by its adaptation to the crime ; 

and that it should not be competent to those to whom the execution of 
the’ sentence of the judge is intrusted, either to go beyond the line which 
he has drawn, or to fall short of it’—p. 7. 


The reasons which apply for the preservation of the health of 
prisoners before trial, by attention to their apartment, their food, 
and their clothing, are equally applicable here. . Formerly it was 
maintained that the convict ought not to be furnished with a 
wholesome apartment, and the necessary food and clothing. 
Such a doctrine imports that it is desirable to make the convict 
suffer the loss of a portion of his health in addition to the punish- 
ment inflicted upon him according to the sentence of the judge. 
There are few now, however, who are found to give their support 
to this doctrine in words, although we are sorry to say that it is 
far from being exploded in practice. Assuming, therefore, that 
every thing essential to the health of the prisoner is to be pro- 
vided, it remains for us to examine in what manner a prison 
can, to any good purpose, be made instrumental to his punish- 
ment. 

For some offences the mere imprisonment is deemed sufficient, 
the culprit being allowed to provide himself out of his own —_ 
means with conveniences and comforts, the enjoyment of which 
cannot in any way disturb the necessary discipline and order 
of the prison. This punishment, although by no means so mild 
as it has often been represented, especially when protracted to 
any length, is not- adapted to offences of a very aggravated de- 
scription. Imprisonment, where the criminal is prohibited from 
providing himself with any po a, Ray of his own private means, 
and where his intercourse with his friends and relations is re- 
stricted within narrow limits, is a punishment of much greater 
severity. This species of punishment admits of being adapted 
to different degrees of crime, by being made of greater or less | 

‘duration. The seclusion of the prisoner may likewise be gra- 
duated from the state of perfect solitude to that of any indefinite 
extension of intercourse with his fellow-prisoners. e mention 
solitude, but we agree with Mr. Mill and the Quarterly Reviewer 
in thinking that it ought only to be resorted to for short inter- 
vals, and under peculiar circumstances. 

But are these the only modes of punishment to which a prison 
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ought to be made subservient?’ Were we to. be guided by what: 
is passing around us, we might be tempted to answer at once 
in the negative. The question, however, is well worth a little 
consideration. The fashionable punishment of the day is that 
of hard labour; and there is scarcely any subject upon which @ 
more lamentable confusion of ideas may be seen to exist. On 
this point the opinions of Mr. Mill and the writer in the Quarterly 
are at direct variance. We shall quote them both: no remarks 
of ours will be needed, to assist the reader in making his selec- 
tion between the two. ; 

“ With respect to hard labour,” says the Reviewer, “ as ai 
useful mode of punishment and correction, there cannot well, we 
think, be much difference of opinion; and, without adopting alk 
the rigour of the French code, few will in theory deny that it 
eught to be severe and irksome, a real punishment, not a mere 
employment.” [417.]—* It is impossible to pass over in silence 
the tread-wheel, an invention which has certainly been exposed 
to most unfounded attacks, and perhaps been praised far beyond 
its real merits, but which we do not ‘hesitate to pronounce a 
most important instrument of prison discipline."—p. 419. 

Not one word of argument can we find throughout the whole 
article in support of the propositions advanced in the above 

aragraphs. e will now pass on to our extract from Mr. 
Mill where, at all events, we shall find no proposition without 
a statement of the reasons by which it is supported. 


‘ If a criminal in a prison is ever to be let out again, and to mix in 
society, it is desirable that nothing should be done, and least of aJl done 
on purpose, to make him a worse’ methber of society than when he went 
in. There cannot be a worse quality of a punishmént, than that it has 
atendericy to corrupt and deteriorate the individual on whom it is in- 
flicted ; unless, indeed, he is a prisoner for life ; in that case, pedple of a 
‘certain temper might say, that making‘ worse his disposition is a matter 
of little importance ; and to them we have no time to make any reply. 

_ £ Most of those persons ‘who come into prison as criminals, are bad, 
because they have hated labour, and have had recourse to other means 
than their industry for attaining the supply of their wants and the gratifi- 
cation of their desires. People of industry, people who love labour, seldom 
become the criminal inmates of a prison. ’ . 

‘ One thing, however, is pretty certain, that men seldom become in 
love with their punishments. If the grand cause of the crimes which 
have brought a man to punishment, is his not having a love but hatred 
of labour ; to make labour his punishment, is only to make him hate it 
the more. If the more a man hates labour, the more he is likely to act 
‘as a bad member of society ; to punish a man with labour, and then to 
turn him out upon society, savours not of the highest wisdom. 

* Besides, in treating labour as an instrament of punishment, call it 
VOL, I1I.—w. R. - 2G 
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hard labour if you will, what sort of a lesson do you teach to the indus+ 
trious and laborious class, who form the great body of. your people? To 
those whose lot is labour, whose lot is hard labour, harder than any which 
it is in your power to impose? What compulsory labour is so hard as 
many species of voluntary labour ? 

‘ As an instrument of reformation, labour, as we shall presently see, 
is invaluable. As an instrument of punishment, hardly any thing ‘can 
be conceived more exceptionable. That which is the source of all 
that mankind enjoy, that which is the foundation of every virtue in 
the most numerous class of the community, would you stamp with 
ignominy and dishonour, by inflicting it as a punishment upon the worst 
and bhasest of your people? Is this your expedient for rendering it, what 
every wise legislator would wish to render it, honourable, and thence 
desirable ?’—pp. 8, 9. 


The above objection to hard labour as a punishment is doubt 
less the most important, but Mr. Mill brings forward others 
which, although comparatively insignificant, are far from being 
undeserving of notice. 


‘ It operates with more inequality than almost any other instrument 
of punishment that ever has been invented. The same degree of labour 
would kill one man, that to another would be only a pastime. From 
this source we may apprehend the most horrid abuses, in the continuance 
of those tread-mills. We may be very sure, that the most atrocious 
cruelty will often be inflicted upon those who, with strength below the 
average standard, are placed in those penal engines; while, in the case 
of those whose strength is much above that standard, they will hardly 
operate as a punishment at all. 

* It is impossible that the judge can measure out this punishment ; be- 
cause the judge has not the means of ascertaining the relative strength 
of the parties who come before him. It must, therefore, be left to the 
gaoler. The gaoler, not the judge, will mete out and determine the 
degree of suffering which each individual is to undergo. The gaoler, 
not the judge, is the man who adapts the punishment to the crime.* 
Hence one of the stains which mark a careless and stupid legislation.” 
p- 9. 


Heavy as are these charges against the tread-wheel in prin- 





* The atrocities which could not fail to be committed under such a 
system when reduced to practice, have, at last, forced themselves upon the 
attention even of our legislators. Not that they have been led to discard 
hard labour, or more particularly the newly-invented and much-admired 
tread-wheel, as an instrument of punishment. They have been induced 
merely to appoint a surgeon for the purpose of assisting with his advice 
the gaoler while acting in the judicial capacity. A sudden cessation of 
atrocious practices would wear too yx the appearance of a radical 
reform. The more “ legitimate”’. course is, to cherish them with ardour, 
and, when the age will no longer patiently endure the same public exhi- 
bitions of attocity as heretofore, to adopt contrivances, ‘in order to rénder 
the exhibitions less appalling. F 
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ciple, the tread-wheel in practice is still more open to animads 
version. From the article in the Quarterly Review, we learn 
that to tread in the wheel in one prison is a very different 
punishment from treading in the wheel in another. “At 
ewes each prisoner un. & at the rate of 6,600 feet in 
ascent per day ; at Ipswich, 7,450; at St. Alban’s, 8,000; at 
Bury, 950 : at Cambridge, 10,175; at Durham, 12,000; at 
Brixton, Guilford, and Reading, the summer rate exceeds 13,000; 
while at Warwick the summer rate will be 17,000 feet in ten 
hours, if the present resolution be adhered to; which, upon 
reflection, we are quite sure it never will, as no strength could 
long endure such labour.” — p. 419. 
he Reviewer does not infer from this inequality that the 
tread-wheel is an improper instrument of punishment. He 
merely remarks, by way of refuting the attacks which have 
en made upon it, that “ what may be very true of one wheel 
may be entirely false of another.” We can help him to a sug- 
gestion, for which, perhaps, he will not be ungrateful. As by 
the variation between the wheels in different parts of the king- 
dom, it is difficult for judges to ascértain what degree of punish- 
iment they inflict, supposing, even, that all the convicts were 
exactly equal in strength, when they sentence them to hard 
labour for a given number of months, a change in the practice 
might be introduced which would remove this uncertainty. Let 
criminals henceforward be sentenced to the tread-wheel, not for 
a fixed number of days, but until they have completed a éertain 
number of steps. The inequality in punishments will, by this 
means, be considerably diminished. At present they vary in 
severity, not only as —— the strength of the offender, but 
according to the latitude and longitude of the place where the 
offence is committed: Ifthe punishment of the tread-wheel is 
obstinately persisted in, the alteration which we have suggested 
will at least remove the latter cause of inequality. 

The consideration of any other species of punishment, in ad- 
dition to those already noticed, would here be out of place. The 
prounds —_ which we deem hard labour as a punishment 
exceptionable, have been stated, No mention is made by thé 
Reviewer of any other punishment the infliction of which, in agaol, 
he thinks would be desirable : we shall, therefore, close this divi- 
sion of our subject with the following extract from Mr. Mill:— 


‘ The proper idea of a prison is that of a place of custody, and that 
tilone. This idea ought to be clearly, and distinctly, and steadily pre- 
served in the mind, in all disquisitions respecting prison discipline. 
Punishment and reformatory discipline, may be annexed to safe custody ; 
and in as far as they consist of a ort 7 operations, requiring time -for 
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their performance, it is essential to them. As refurmatory discipline 
consists wholly in such a series, imprisonment is a necessary condition of 
it. Since many, also, of the best kinds of punishment are not such as can 
be executed all at once, but require a period of time, imprisonment is 
equally necessary for these punishments. But though you must have safe 
custody to enable you to execute certain punishments, and also to enable 
you to carry into effect a course of reformatory discipline, safe custody is 
not the same thing with punishment, nor the same thing with reforma- 
tory discipline; and no conclusions can be depended upon, in which 
ideas so distinct are confounded.’—p. 12. 

Having said all that our limits will permit upon the subject of 
punishment, it remains for us to consider in what way prisons 
may be made instrumental to the purposes of reformation. When 
a criminal is punished, it is desirable that three objects should 
be accomplished: Ist, that others should be deterred from 
committing offences similar to those of which he had been con- 
victed: 2nd, that he himself should be deterred from a repe- 
tition of the offence ; and 3rd, that his former bad habits should 
be removed and useful ones planted in their stead. The ac- 
complishment of this last object is the purpose of reformatory 
discipline. 

‘ As the creating and destroying of habits is the work of time, and as 
safe custody, and restraint from all indulgences, except under certain 
conditions, is necessary to reformatory discipline, whatever punishment 
is involved in such protracted coercion, is a necessary part of reformatory 
discipline. 

* What is desired is, tocreate a habit of doing useful acts, break the 
habit of doing hurtful acts. To accomplish this, means must be ob- 
tained of making the individual in question perform certain acts, abstain 
from the performance of certain other acts. 

‘ The means to be employed for producing performance cannot be of 
more than two sorts; the pleasurable and the painful. A man may be 
induced to perform certain acts, either by punishment, or reward. He 
may be made to abstain from performing certain acts by an additional 
means, by withholding the power of performing them. 

‘ The latter is the means chiefly applicable for preventing the performance 

of hurtful acts in prisons; not only crimes, but acts of intemperance, 
gaming, or any others, the tendency. of which is towards crimes. As this 
is nearly the universal practice, the reasons of it must be so generally 
known, as not to need repetition. 
’ € The inquiry which chiefly calls for our attention is, what are the 
best means of producing the performance of those acts, the habit of per« 
forming which we desire to render so perfect, that it may be relied upon 
for the effect, even in a state of freedom ? 

‘ The persons. on whom reformatory discipline is intended to operate, 
belong to the class of those who depend on their industry for their sup- 
port. So nearly, at least, do they belong to this class exclusively, that 
the immaterial exceptions may, in this general inquiry, be omitted. * 
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* Thenecessary foundation, in the case of such persons, -not only for 
virtues, but for abstinence from crime, is the habit of performing some 
one of those series of acts, which are denominated lawful industry, and 
for which the performers obtain payment or reward. 

* Labour, therefore, in some of its useful branches, is to be regarded 
as the foundation of all reformatory discipline. But as the object of this 
discipline is, to train the man to love not to hate labour, we must not 
render the labour in such a case any part of his punishment. The 
labour must, for this important purpose, be a source of pleasure, not of 


pain. 

‘ The way in which labour becomes agreeable to men out of a prison, 
is the way in which it can be made agreeable to them in a prison; and 
there is no other. Advantages must accrue from the performing of it. 

‘ The way of attaching to it advantages the most intensely persuasive, 
in a reformatory prison or penitentiary, is exceedingly obvious. 

‘ There, it is easy to prevent the attaining of any pleasure, except 

—— the medium cf labour. 
- ‘What is provided in the prison, according to the principles already 
explained, is lodging, food, and clothing, all of the very cheapest kind, 
not producing injury to health. In the monotony of a prison, there 
is no one who will not intensely desire pleasure in addition to this. 

‘ In the sentence of a criminal, who is subjected to reformatory dis- 
cipline it may, and as often as the case requires, it ought, to be 
rendered a part, that he shall not be permitted to make any additions 
to this hard fare from any source belonging either to himself or others, 
except his labour ; but that what he earns by his labour he may, in a 
certain way, lay out to procure to himself better food, or any other indul- 

nce (certain hurtful ones excepted) which he may desire. Few cases, 
indeed, will be found in which this simple contrivance will not produce 
steadiness of application. 

‘ We have now, then, attained what is of principal importance. For 
if we have got the inmates of a prison to labour steadily in some useful 
branch of industry, to look to labour as the great or only source of their 
enjoyments, and to form habits of so doing, sufficiently confirmed to be 
depended upon for the governing their conduct in a state of freedom, we 
have prepared them for being useful members of society, and our purpose 
is accomplished.’—pp. 13, 14. 

As, however, it would not be desirable that the prisoner 
should derive from his labour the- whole of what it produces, 
and thus be on a level with labourers who have committed no 
crime at all, Mr. Mill proceeds to explain in what manner 
arrangements might be made, so ‘that criminals should obtain 
nothing more than what is just sufficient to induce them to 
work. Motives to exertion, independent of the a4 wee of a 
few comforts from the produce of his industry, might be brought 
to operate upon the prisoner. The intercourse with his fellow- 

risoners might be less restricted during the hours of labour. 
Now if the whole of the produce of his industry be divided be- 
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tween him and the gaoler, with permission for the gaoler to retain 
what portion of it he pleases, the result of their arrangement will 
be, that the prisoner will obtain no more than what will be just 
sufficient, with the assistance of other motives, to stimulate him 
to labour. It is not the gaoler’s interest to allow the prisoner 
more than what will stimulate him to labour, and as he cannot 
employ force, the contemplation of an attempt at any further 
reduction would be ridiculous. Mr, Mill then goes on to detail 
the other securities which might be taken for the good conduct 
of the gaoler and for the health of the prisoners, The principal 
of these securities is, the constant subjection of a and 
aolers, and of every thing relating to them, to public inspection, 
acilities for which are afforded by the admirable construction 
of the prison, , 

We are aware that we have given but a feeble and imperfect 
outline of Mr. Mill’s plan of prisondiscipline. -In the present, 
as in all the other admirable articles in the same work, from the 
pen of this eminent writer, the subject is exhausted ; and were 
we to attempt to give a full account of prisons, such as they 
ought to be, in the shortest compass, our best course would be 
to copy the article itself. To that article, then, we refer every 
reader who wishes to possess clear ideas, and to entertain correct 
opinions upon the subject of prisons. We hope, however, that 
we have stated enough of Mr, Mill’s plan, and sufficiently clearly, 
to enable every body to understand the bearing of such objec- 
tions as may be urged against the method by which he proposes 
to-work the reformation of criminals. 

The writer in the Quarterly Review objects to the practice of 
making any allowance to prisoners out of the produce of their 
labour, as well as to many other arrangements which, according 
to Mr, Mill, are essential to a perfect plan of prison discipline. 
Our remaining space, therefore, will be devoted to the consi- 
deration of all the remarks, which, on a careful perusal of his 
article, we have thought might wear even the appearance of an 
objection. 

After mentioning that it was the opinion of Sir George Paul 
that prisoners ought not to be allowed any portion of their earn- 
ings, he proceeds as follows : ' : 

“ There can be no doubt that, by a system such as that of 
the Bury gaol, 2 more active industry may be produced among 
certain prisoners than they might otherwise be induced to exert ; 
but we are satisfied that this must often be purchased by more 
than commensurate sacrifices. In the first place, it 1s-impos- 
‘sible to confine this indirect species of reward to mere industry 
or orderly behaviour, as the indulgence must be regulated in g 
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great measure by the amount of the earnings; and, supposing 
an equal inclination to labour in any two individuals, yet if one 
has more skill than the other, or has had the good fortune to 
Jearn a more lucrative trade, or if the other has learned only a 
trade which he cannot or may not practise within the walls of a 
prison, the comforts of the two, with equal merit, will become 
decidedly unequal.”—p. 409. 

We shall not disturb the Reviewer in the enjoyment which he 
may derive from the support of Sir George Paul. The regula- 
tion of prisons, fortunately, is a subject, upon which the public 
are competent to decide without the assistance of any authority. 
Our attention will be confined to his opinions, and to the argu- 
ments by which they are supported. There is no doubt 
that the comforts of the prisoner would, in some measure, be 
regulated by the amount of his earnings; and what harm can 
there be in this? Mr. Mill takes effectual security that the pri- 
soner shall not receive more indulgence than 1s sufficient to 
stimulate him toexertion. Suppose the gaoler is willing to allow 
every prisoner remuneration in proportion to his skill, will not 
the prisoner without skill be stimulated to acquire that which 
he sees adds so immensely to the enjoyments of his fellows? If 
the unskilled prisoner is thus induced to acquire skill, the gaoler 
likewise has every inducement to assist him in his efforts, 
since his profits will be thereby increased. The writer in the 
Quarterly Review seems to forget that in proportion as a 
man is skilful and laborious, he is unlikely to be the inmate 
of a prison. He does not appear to know precisely what he 
means by reformation. One of the chief merits of the plan 
which we advocate is, that the inducements to industry are 
increased ten-fold when the prisoner is discharged, for he then 
retains the whole of the produce of his labour. As to those who 
might happen to have learned a trade which could not be prac- 
tised within the walls of a prison, in proportion as their depri- 
vation was greater than that of others in prison, so would be the 
greatness of the transition from gaining a little to gaining a 
great deal by labour when the time of their liberation arrived. 
Hence, if possible, the motive to abstain from hurtful acts would 
be stronger with this class than with any other. The end of 
punishment is, to make it a man’s interest to abstain from com- 
mitting hurtful acts, and the end of reformatory nga is, to 
make a man think that it is his interest todo so. Cavils may 
be raised against any plan, but the question is not whether a 
frivolous objection can be urged against any particular plan, 
but whether that plan is the best which has been, or which can 
he, devised. 
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“Mr. Holford, in the pamphlet before cited, asserts, ‘ that 
the prisoners whose labour is most productive in the peniten- 
tiary at Millbank, are not those whose behaviour entitles them 
to most consideration, or of whose eventual restoration with 
credit to society the chaplain entertains the most favourable 
expectation.’”—p. 409. 

One would fancy, by this extract, that the plan of voluntary 
labour had been adopted at the Penitentiary at Millbank. But 
the penitentiary system in England, as we gather from another 
partof the article, professes to provide “ labour of the hardest and 
most servile description.” This labour is forced, and if the pri- 
soner is “‘ refractory” he is punished by solitary confinement. The 
tendency of this discipline must be, as Mr. Mill observes, to make 
a prisoner hate, and not love, labour. And yet because the most 

roductive labourers undersuch a system, are not the best, it is to 
follow that the most productive labourers would not be the best 
under a system the object of which is to train a prisoner to 
look upon labour as the source of all his enjoyments. But, 
passing over this trifling discrepancy, what evidence have we 
that the most productive labourers “ are not those whose beha- 
viour entitles them to most consideration ?” The chaplain’s opinion 
to be sure! Verily, the chaplain’s opinion may be evidence 
sufficient for Mr. Holford and the Quarterly Reviewer, but it will 
not stop our craving for the ordinary evidence required on such 
occasions. Is it found that those prisoners whose labour is most 
productive are more frequently recommitted than others? Are 
they convicted of fresh crimes after their liberation ?- Or in what 
way is it found that their behaviour does not entitle them to 
consideration? Upon these points we are kept entirely in the 
dark. A chaplain of the Established Church, we suppose, a 
fellow-labourer of a Buckinghamshire magistrate, would wish to 
detain a dissenting prisoner until he had made him perfectly 
orthodox. A hard-working methodist, a hard-working unitarian, 
a hard-working jew, or a haed-workin deist, who might quit the 
prison, would not be likely, in the chaplain’s estimation, to be 
restored “ with credit to society.” We pray that we may not be 
confined to an orthodox clergyman’s testimonies of moral worth, 
either to the advantage or Shedventage of any of our fellow- 
creatures. ; 

“It is obvious, indeed, that a system of this sort must be 
unfavourable, in wn Brome to the reformation of the pri- 
soners ; its tendency being to confirm in the habit of looking to 
immediate self-indulgence as the motive for action, men who 
have already found that motive too strong for their prudence 
or their conscience.” —p. 419—20. 
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Now this is profundity with a vengeance. The tendency of a 
system which trains criminals to look to lawful industry as the 
source of all their enjoyments is to confirm them in the habit of 
looking to immediate self-indulgence as the motive for action— 
the motive which has already teen found too strong for their 
prudence or their conscience. We are puzzled to discover 
avhat this writer means. We would ask him, whether the motive 
of self-indulgence, which induced him to write his article, can 
be said to make him in any way criminal? Certainly not. But 
the same motive, supposing it had induced him to forge a £20 
note, would in that case be said to be criminal. It must be 
evident to any body, ona little reflection, that the criminality 
does not lie in the motive, it lies in the act. Two poor men 
‘want a supper at night, one rises in the morning, pursues some 
useful occupation, and with the money which he earns pur- 
chases a loaf of bread. The other picks somebody's pocket of 
his handkerchief, pledges it with a pawnbroker, and purchases 
one likewise. Where is the difference in their motives ?. As it 
appears to us, the motive with both is the same desire of “ im- 
mediate self-indulgence.” But the mode of gratifying this 
desire is praise-worthy in the one, criminal in the other. The 
course for the legislator to pursue is plain and straight forward. 
He awards a punishment for the criminal act, which punishment 
presents a motive (not a bad one we hope) to the various 
members of the community to refrain from committing it. Still 
further, the legislator ought to eradicate from the criminal his 
vicious habits, before he lets him loose again into society ; and 
this can only be done by implanting in him a love for labour, 
by associating it in his mind with the pleasure of its fruits. 

The Reviewer next directs his attacks against the cheerful 
activity which, under such a system, would prevail within the 
prison walls. How easy it is to affix an epithet! The dread of 
cheerful activity in a prison could only be present to the mind 
of a person who has not yet learned to distinguish between pu- 
nitory and reformatory discipline. The very object of reforma- 
tory discipline is to make a prisoner, surrounded by privation, 
look to labour as the source of every thing calculated to cheer 
him. When the punishment, inseparable foi reformatory dis- 
cipline, is not commensurate with an offence, let the necessary 
additional punishment be inflicted. We are no friends to the 
impunity of crime. All that we desire is, that two purposes so 
distinct as punishment and reformation should not be con- 
founded. : 

“ It is to mistake the means for the end, when prisons are 
estimated by the cheerful activity of the labourers, and the 
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quantity of productive labour within their walls. A prison 
ought to be a place of terror to those without—of punishment 
to those within ; let us reform criminals if we can—it is a great 
and glorious object, uncertain in the result, but imperative in 
the obligation. Punishment, however, is certain; and it is one 
mode of punishment, severely felt by those who have led a life 
of self-indulgence, but unattended with any cruelty, to tie them 
down to a coarse, uniform diet.”—p. 410, 

Not to dwell upon this new crime of self-indulgence, of 
which the Reviewer, we suppose, like the rest of us, is some- 
times guilty, for all men have a propensity towards that deadly 
sin, we will request the reader to call to mind some of our former 
observations. A. prison ought to be a place of safe custody. 
Whatever punishment, in addition to the loss of liberty, may be 
inflicted upon those confined there, ought to be superadded by 
the judge. Loss of liberty alone is severely felt by all and dis- 
liked by all. Beyond this, a prison ought not to be a place of 
terror. 

A sentence in another part of the article leads us to the 
writers meaning. ‘ Those salutary ideas of loathsomeness 
and misery, which men associate with a gaol, and which natu- 


rally tend to the prevention of crime, cannot fail to be much 


weakened by a sight of the cleanliness and order, the decent 
apparel and seeming comfort, which are found within the 
walls.”—p. 413. 

About prisons, as about every thing else, we wish that the 
truth should be known. If a prison is properly managed—if 
the reformation of criminals is provided for, and the public are 
persuaded of the fact, they who break the laws will have less 
chance of escaping the punishment which they deserve. 
Numbers of them daily escape in this country, because it is 
anager | believed, and with truth, that an English gaol is a 
place of demoralization, not of reformation. The considerate 
portion of the public shrink from the idea of being accessories 
to the conversion of a petty offender into a hardened villain, or 
the visiting a youthful failing with the punishment of loath- 
someness and disease. Thus, criminals escape, and crime 
spreads its baneful influence throughout society. The Quar- 
terly Reviewer may be assured that the public, in general, turn 
from the idea of loathsome prisons with horror and disgust ; 
and that they are prepared to endure much rather than subject 
an offender to a species of punishment excruciating to him, and 
unprofitable to the community. Game-preservers may like 
Joathsome prisons, as fit instruments to assist them in wreaking 
vengeance upon their victims. But it is not the wish of all 
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classes that prisons should be instruments of vengeance. There 
are some who desire to see them made subservient to a plan of 
something like effective reformation. 

- The followimg extract may pass without comment :-— 

- “ All should be confined to the same prison allowance, quali- 
fying the rule in individual cases according to the directions of 
the medical officer of the prison; and, if any other variation be 
allowed, we should prefer the indulgence being granted as the 
reward of oRDERLY behaviour, to the regulating it by the 
amount of the prisoner’s earnings.”—p. 411. 

- From what we can understand of this writer’s plan of re- 
formatory discipline, he seems to confine himse!f to one con- 
sideration—How to make the prisoner uncomfortable. He seems 
to have no ulterior object in view beyond that of making a 
prisoner hate his place of confinement. Restricting ourselves to 
this consideration, we think we have said enough to show, that 
this end could hardly be obtained in a more mischievous manner 
than by means of hard labour. The only other means which 
present themselves are those which conduce to loss of health, 
and these the Reviewer himself ‘is sufficiently enlightened to 
reprobate. English gaols are replete with specimens of the 
perfect compatibility of excess of suffering with excess of 
depravity. The principle of asceticism, when at length given 
up, will not have been discarded without ample trial. Our 
legislators are not fond of innovation, because innovation may 
produce mischief; they are very loth, nevertheless, to amend 
that which actually does produce it. 

We must, however, do the Reviewer the justice to allow that 
if he is parsimonious of some kinds of indulgence to prisoners, 
he is very liberal with others. ‘ The inmates of a gaol require, 
and they will hence forward receive, even more minute and 
constant (religious) attendance than the poor of the most 
favoured parishes.”—p. 412. 

Ought we not to fear, lest this indulgence should have @ 
deleterious effect upon the poor of the least-favoured parishes, 
and make them anxious to become inmates of a prison in order 
to partake of it? This writer, with the best intentions, ts cer- 
tainly no conjuror. He has yet to learn, it appears, that a little 
good management is much more likely to work a reformation 
than a great deal of preaching. A convict may sing psalms in 
tune, and repeat his prayers in a sonorous tone, and, neverthe- 
less, quit his confinement with a great indisposition to labour, 
And there is always reason to expect that a poor man, witha 
detestation of labour, even supposing him to be a good psalm- 
singer, may be so unfortunate as to mistake his neighbour's 
pocket for his own. 
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Gn the dearth, even of plausible objections, to the plan by 
which it is proposed to aie labour a source of enjoyment not 
of suffering to the criminal, the » somos Reviewer, under cover 
of a quotation from Mr. Holford’s pamphlet, remarks upon cer- 
tain mischiefs quite unconnected with that plan, but which he 
fancies to be <inseparable from it. Persons would be brought 
together for the purposes of manufacture, who, for the purposes 
of reformation, ought to be kept asunder. This assumption is 
a gratuitous. Mr. Mill shows that the — would 
ave a strong interest in properly classifying the prisoners ; 
and here again the pre-eminence of Mr. Bentham’s plan shines 
forth. If Mr. Holford’s observations are directed against what 
might happen in the existing description of prisons, we cannot 
be called upon: to refute them, since prisons at present are in 
our opinion managed on a plan quite the reverse of good ; 
although we should be perfectly justified in saying that nothing 
worthy of the name of a reason has been adduced to show that 
classification might not be just.as well attended to where the 
prisoners are allured, as where they are forced, to labour. 


‘In a prison, such as we have described, in which, -by means of 
moveable partitions, the cells may be enlarged or contracted at pleasure, 
and in which the prisoners are all under continual inspection, the power 
of separation, to any desired extent, is complete. . , 

‘ The two sexes, though inmates of the same prison, and simultane- 
ously subject to the same inspection, may be as completely disjoined as 
if they were inhabitants of a different region. By a piece of canvas, 
and nothing more costly, extended in the form of a curtain, from the 
boundary on each side of the female cells, in the direction of a radius 
across the central area to the inspection lodge, the females would be as 
completely cut off from seemg, or being seen by the male prisoners, 
as if they were separated by seas and mountains ; the same effect would 
be ‘obtained as to hearing, by merely leaving a cell vacant between 
those of the males and females; and thus, the space appropriated to each 
of the two sexes might, in the easiest manner, be diminished or enlarged, 
as their relative numbers might require. 

‘ A much more complete and desirable separation than that which is 
aimed at as the utmost in other prisons, is easily attainable in this. The 
ordinary separation of young offenders from old, of the greatly cor- 
rupted from those who are presumed to be less deeply infected, is still 
apt to leave associations too promiscuous, and too numerous, not to be 
unfavourable to the progress of reformation. 

‘ The prisoners should be put together in companies of twos, and 
threes, and fours, seldom more; each company occupying a separate 
cell. It would be the interest of the gaoler to put them together in 
such assortments as would be most conducive to the quantity and value 
of work they could perform, and to the goodness of their behaviour ; 
that is, to the most perfect operation of the reformatory discipline ; and 
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his experience of their dispositions and faculties would, of course, fit him 
beyond any one else for making the selection’—p. 22. 

But the Reviewer does not approve of the gaoler’s having 
—— of what is produced by the labour of the prisoners. 
« Wherever the prisoners are employed with a view to profit, 
one rule we deem quite indispensable—it is, that the keeper, he 
who is to regulate the dieciptine and watch over the behaviour 
of the prisoners, should not be permitted in any way, directly 
or indirectly, to share in the produce of their labour.. Where- 
ever he is, ue interest and his duty are set in opposition to each 
other in a thousand supposable and probable cases; it is 
enough to say, that his eye will, in all probability, be fixed on 
the skill and activity, rather than the orderly behaviour of his 
prisonets”— p. 418. 

As we are not informed what these thousand supposable and 
probable cases are, and do not know precisely what meaning is 
attached to the words “ orderly behaviour,” we can only repeat 
that no classification, as it appears to us, can be so well adapted 
‘to the purposes of reformation as that which is calculated to call 
forth the highest degree of skill and activity: Skill and activity 
directed to lawful pursuits will be the strongest securities’ for 
the “orderly behaviour” of the criminals when they are once 
more restored to liberty. 

The minuteness with which we have noticed all the objec- 
tions to Mr. Bentham’s plan of reformatory a may, 
perhaps, have exposed us with some appearance of justice to 
‘the charge of tediousness. But it is of importance that the 
characteristic distinctions of this plan, and the nature of the 
arguments by which it has been assailed, should: be — 
known. One additional remark will show tliat nothing has 
-been omitted which could tend to make the work of reformation 
‘complete. It is well known how difficult it is for a criminal, 
when discharged, to procure employment. The chances of his 
reverting to his former evil practices are not a little increased 
from this one cause.. To meet this difficulty, Mr. Bentham 
proposes that a subsidiary establishment should be annexed to the 

rison, where admittance may be granted and employment 
acer when demanded, to all whoes term of confinement had 
expired. 

e have thus considered prisons as places of safe custody, 
‘places of punishment, and places of reformation. We have 
‘only one further topic to consider, a topic which is intimately 
‘connected with each of the foregoing. It is evident that, in 
order to make prisons efficient for the purposes which we have 
‘described, some securities must be taken from the various 
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officers appointed, for the due performance of their tive 
duties. The Quarterly Reviewer does not bestow a thought 
upon this subject. He seems to think that persons vested with 
power never will abuse it; that officers appointed to situations 
can have no desire to earn their salaries without troubling them- 
selves concerning the performance of the duties of their office. 
He assumes, that magistrates will have discretion and huma- 
nity [p. 420], and dwells with delight upon unpaid manage- 
ment [p. 428]. Ho tells us, likewise, that no plan “ will 
succeed without the co-operation of a willing magistracy—in 
them lies the true virtue of all systems; they must encourage, 
control, and inspeet; ‘they must appoint efficient officers, 
uphold them, stimulate them, and reward them—without this 
the best enactments will become a dead letter, and to induce 
this, they must not be made mere instruments, but be intrusted 
with a sound and liberal discretion”—p. 421. 

We agree with him, that no plan will succeed without the 
co-operation of a willing magistracy ; but we should argue that 
that plan must necessarily be imperfect which does not secure 
such co-operation. The only mode, with which we are ac- 
quainted, whereby their co-operation for any good purpose can 
be secured is, by giving them an interest in the good manage~ 
ment of the prison, not by intrusting them “ with a sound and 
liberal discretion.” 

A sound and liberal discretion! Such, in the yocabulary of 
aristocracy, is the elegant synonyme of irresponsible power. 
Can it be necessary to repeat at this time of day, that irrespon- 
sible power will always be abused? We do not suppose that 
our corps of unpaid magistrates are worse than other men. 
Their actions show that they are no better. We presume, 
merely, that the same motives by which other men are actuated, 
actuate them. With regard to these motives, there is nothing 
more true than that they always lead a man to seek his own 
happiness ; but it depends upon the situation in which a man 
is placed, whether he will be induced to seek that of others. 
The skill of the legislator lies in so ordering matters, that every 
public functionary shall be supplied with a strong motive to 
perform well the duties of his station. 

By the law of England the unpaid magistrates are the super- 
visors of the larger portion of the gacls of the kingdom, And, 
unfortunately, the motives witli them for a due performance of 
their duties are very weak, It is no part of our ent busi- 
hess to point out in what manner magistrates ought to be 

ointed and controlled. It is sufficient for us to show, that 
anopticor prison affords, in an eminent degree, one species of 
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security against the ill-performance, or non-performance of ma- 
pisterial duties; and that is publicity. As all other securities, 
without publicity, would be of no avail, so, in the absence of 
all other securities, it is to publicity that we must look as our 
only available check upon those who are armed with irresponsible 
power. When a magistrate acts, unrestrained by any direct 
control, the only safeguard against oppression, left to the public, 
is the liberty of commenting upon his conduct. The advan- 
tages which the public have derived from this liberty, have, of 
late, been sufficiently manifest. But liberty to comment upon 
the conduct of magistrates, without the means of knowing what 
that conduct is, would be useless. Now, the peculiar construc- 
tion of the Panopticon prison admits of free ingress and egress 
by any numbers, without the least disturbance of the business 
of the prison. If prisons of this description were once erected, 
and were considered open to public inspection, on the same 
principle as courts of justice, the conduct of magistrates, gaolers, 
and prisoners, would be constantly subject to the public scru- 
tiny. The magistrates and gaolers would be improved by public 
inspection, and the public would be improved by the example 
of the punishments inflicted. In existing prisons, the improve- 
ment which might be derived from each of these sources, is to- 
tally lost. 

The use of publicity in a prison, as in a court of justice, is, 
that the public may obtain correct information concerning the 
conduct of their servants. To leave to these servants the power 
of determining whether this publicity shall be granted or not, 
appears in the highest degree absurd. The officers over whom 
a check is wanted, are to determine whether the check shall 
exist! But this is precisely the situation of the unpaid magis+ 
tracy. The pred» of public opinion is essential to the good 
management of prisons, by the influence which it exerts over 
the conduct of magistrates ; and yet, in the quarter sessions, 
that is in the magistrates themselves, is lodged the power of 
granting or refusing admission to them. It is allowed, that a 
court of justice, inaccessible to the public, would be the scene 
of every species of profligacy and oppression ; and may we not 
be permitted to mabe the same surmise with regard to prisons ? 
Nay, further, would not the actual state of prisons justify us in 
asserting that they really are so? Mr. Mill has given a 
correct and animated description of a prison, where the securi- 
ties for good management have been disregarded. 

‘ It is sufficiently evident, that the gaoler has an interest in obtaining 
his ee and other emoluments, with as little trouble to himself ag 
possible, 
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‘ It is not less evident, that the magistrates have an interest in getting 
the power and credit, attached to their office, with as little trouble to 
themselves as possible. 

‘ This is enough. The book of human nature is clear upon the sub- 
ject. This principle, at uncontrolled work in a prison, is perfectly suf- 
ficient to generate all the evils which those abodes of misery can be made 
to contain. 

‘ It is undeniable, that so far as those, who thus have the superin- 
tendence of gaols, are disposed to consult their ease, and to perform 
negligently a troublesome duty, which they may perform well or ill, 
just as they please; so far they will be indisposed to listen to any 
complaint against the gaoler. It saves them a good deal of trouble 
to confide in the gaoler. They speedily come, therefore, to look upon 
confidence in the gaoler, and to speak of it, as a good thing, a duty. 
“ Has not the gaoler been most carefully and judiciously selected for his 
office, by wise and good men? (viz. ourselves). Would it not be an 
injury to a man of his character to distrust him? And to distrust him 
—for what? For the complaints of prisoners. But prisoners are always 
complaining—always giving trouble. Gaolers are a good set of men. 
Prisoners are a bad set of men; especially complaining prisoners. They 
are the very worst kind of men ; they are, therefore, to be silenced : and 
it is often very difficult to silence them ; nothing but harsh measures 
will do it: when harsh measures, however, are absolutely necessary, it 
is the duty of gaolers to use them, and the duty of magistrates to protect 
such men in the discharge of so important a duty.” : 

* Such are the feelings and conclusions which are undeniably prompted, 
by the mere love of ease, in the bosoms of such men as English 
magistrates. 

‘ So far as the magistrates consult their ease (men generally do con- 
sult their ease when they have not a preponderating motive to the con 
trary), the gaoler is at liberty to consult his ease. 

‘ In the gaoler’s consulting his ease, every thing that is horrid in a 
prison finds its producing cause. 

‘ What the gaoler has chiefly to guard against is, the escape of- his 
prisoners, because that is a result which cannot be hidden, and will not 
escape animadversion. But the love of ease prompts him to take the 
easiest means for this purpose, locking up in dungeons, loading with 
irons, and prohibiting communication from without: in other words, 
the measures which are the most tormenting to the prisoner. If the 
prisoner, confiding in his ingenuity or his strength, makes any attempts 
to free himself from this misery, by escaping, the disturbance which is 
thus given to the ease of the gaoler is a cause of pain, proportional to 
the love with which he cherishes his ease; this pain excites resentment, 
resentment calls for vengeance, and the prisoner is cruelly punished 
The demon despotism reigns in his most despotic form. 

‘ This is only one half of the evil. The servants of the gaoler, theturn- 
keys, as they are called, and others who wait upon the prisoners, are as 
fond of their ease as the gaoler is of his. If the gaoler has not ddequate 
motives to make him take care that the business of the prison is well 
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done, he will repose the same confidence in his servants, which the ma« 
gistrates so liberally exercise towards him. He will leave them to 
indulge their ease, as he could not do otherwise without disturbing 
his own. 

‘ From the servants of the prison indulging their ease, neglect of the 
prisoners is the immediate and unavoidable consequence. From neglect 
of prisoners, that is, of men placed in a situation destitute of all the 
means of helping themselves, all those evils, which, in another situation, 
could be produced only by the most direful oppression, would imme~ 
diately ensue. 


‘ By the servants of a gaol cherishing their ease, and left by their. 


superintendents to do so, every call of a prisoner for help, for relief from 
any annoyance, is felt as an injury, and resented as such. Cruelty 
speedily comes, as a co-operator with neglect, to till up the measure of 
the prisoner’s calamity. 

‘ The prisoner, finding himself destitute of all remedy, except he can 


prevail upon the people who approach him to remove some of the causes 


of the misery which he endures, has recourse to bribery, when he can 
possibly command the means; and then pillage, without limit, and 
without mercy, is added to all the evils of this den of horrors.’— 
p. 15—17. 


Here we should have closed our remarks, had it not been for 
some reflections of a personal nature which have fallen from the. 
writer in the Quarterly Review. Personalities never throw any 
light upon the subject under discussion ; and are generally em- 
ployed by the party who is weak in argument, to distract the 
attention of those who are to arbitrate between him and his 
antagonist. In this case they were altogether uncalled for. 
But much as we dislike the occupation of noticing personal re- 
flections, we shall never, when we think it necessary, be found 
backward in repelling the attacks of the malignant, or in ex- 
posing the ignorance of the uninformed. Our present employ- 
ment will be of the latter description. We will first, however, 
lay before our readers the entire paragraph in which the personal 
reflections alluded to are contained. They will then be able to 
form an opinion upon their justice. 

“ In 1793 or 1794, Jeremy Bentham’s Panopticon attracted 
a good deal of attention ; Sir William Blackstone and Mr. Eden 
again interested themselves in the subject, and the 34 Geo. 3, 
c. 60 was passed; under this act fifty-three acres in Tothill 
Fields were purchased for 12,000/., and conveyed to Mr. 
Bentham, and he also received 2,000/. from the Treasury, to 
enable him to make preparations. It can hardly be doubted 
that Sir William Blackstone and Mr. Eden, in coming forward 
at this time, thought they were advancing their favourite desi 
ofa Penitentiary, but, in truth, the statutes of the 19 and 34 
VOL. 111.—wW. R. 2u 
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Geo. 3rd were totally inconsistent with each other ; the Panop- 
ticon was not only not a Penitentiary, but its principle was 
directly opposed to it. It was fortunate for the country that 
this also fell to the ground ; we do not desire to go out of our 
way to say any thing harsh of Mr. Bentham, as the inventor of 
@ prison system, and we by no means intend to insinuate that 
he dealt with the government on illiberal terms ; but his scheme 
appears to us to have been wholly visionary—to have been without 
any proper checks, or lasting securities, relying solely on his own 
personal character, abilities, and responsibility ; and addressing 
atself to the reformation of criminals upon principles unsound and 
unphilosophical. If it had been tried it COULD NOT HAVE SUC- 
CEEDED, and, in its ill-success, M1GUT have ruined, or, at least, 
indefinitely retarded the progress of the great cause of Prison Im- 
provement.” —p. 427, 428. 

If the above criticism upon Mr. Bentham’s plan had been 
preceded or followed by any arguments in proof of its correct- 
ness, we should have had no ground for animadverting upon 
the author. He would have formed one conclusion—we should 
have formed another ; and each would have supported his con- 
clusion with the reasons by which he was guided in forming it. 
But it so happens, that all the mention made by the Reviewer of 
Mr. Bentham, or of the Panopticon, is confined to this single 
paragraph. Having laid down a “ few principles,” of the 
soundness of which he does not appear to entertain a doubt, he 
could not refrain from making use of the reputation for philoso- 
— deduction, which he took it for granted he had established 
W. the profundity of his views, in order to destroy that of others. 

e have endeavoured to give our readers some idea of what the 
Panopticon really is. It was hardly fair in a writer so profound 
and so philosophical, to leave this task to us. He ought to 
have been aware of the tremendous consequences of censure 
from so high an authority, and, by an exposition of the system 
itself, might have left the public the chance of discovering some 
grounds of extenuation in favour of one who had been so unfor- 
tunate as to incur the weight of his displeasure. 

As, however, the Reviewer’s censure is general, let us endea- 
vour to detect the “ unsound and unphilosophical’” points in 
Mr. Bentham’s system. A system may be said to be founded 
upon philosophical principles when no possible arrangement 
is omitted, by which the end of that system may be secured. 
The end of every system is a certain effect. But effects are 
always preceded by particular causes. It is the province of 
the philosopher to point out what those causes are, and to 
separate them from causes which would be followed by different 
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effects—effects which it is desirable to avoid. Now, the end 
of imprisonment is safe-custody. With safe-custody, as we 
have seen, may be united punishment and _ reformation; 
the end fof punishment, being, not to torture the criminal, 
but to deter others from committing any of those acts for which 
punishment is awarded. The securities which Mr. Bentham 
provides for the production of the several effects essential to 
these different purposes have been explained at length. The 
principal are publicity, allowing the prisoners to derive profit 
from their labour, and giving the gaoler an interest in the good 
behaviour, health, and industry of the prisoners. These various 
causes, in full operation, will, Mr. Bentham contends, produce 
the desired effects. He does not allude to any reliance upon 
“« his own personal character, abilities, and responsibility.” We 
doubt much whether the Reviewer knows any thing of Mr. 
Bentham, or of the Panopticon, beyond the names. 

Well! well! we may be wrong. The Reviewer may be more 
profound, more philosophical than we imagine. He may have 
studied Mr. Bentham’s “ prison system.” He may have had a 
clear view of its defects; and, in laying down his “ few princi- 
ples,” he may have determined that nothing should rest upon 
* his own personal character, abilities, and responsibility.” At 
all events, having discovered that Mr. Bentham’s system was 
unsound and unphilosophical, he would take care to avoid any 
thing bordering upon the oe ey in hisown. We will 
not imitate this Reviewer. e will not pass sentence upon his 
system without examination. We will endeavour to extract from 
his “ principles” the means by which he proposes to provide 
for the punishment and reformation of criminals, and for the 
good management of prisons. For the purposes of punishment 
and reformation, hard labour is the general instrument recom- 
mended—treading in a wheel the species preferred, because it 
is “ irksome in endurance, and remembered with disgust :” and, 
“ it has never failed to subdue the most turbulent spirit.” In peni- 
tentiaries provide labour of “ the hardest and most servile de- 
scription,” in order to “ inure the prisoners to habits of in- 
dustry.” A little solitary confinement may “ force the mind to 
consider what it is which has caused his imprisonment ;” and 
by this means “ it is hoped that his mind cannot but turn in 
upon itself.” The securities for good management may be 
summed up in very few words : allow the gaoler to have no in- 
terest ut stake, and place unlimited confidence in the visiting 
magistrates, the chaplain, and the Quarter Sessions. There are 
one or two of the axioms of this philosophical writer which, for 
their profundity and ities ought not to remain unnoticed. 

H 2 
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“Much as we are advocates for industry in prisons, and 
ony of public money, we think both may be purchased too 

arly.’ 

“ The best economy is in that system which produces the 
fewest re-committals, and prevents the most crimes.” 

Here we must take leave of the Quarterly Reviewer, as well 
as of his philosophy—a philosophy sui generis—if philosophy it 
must be called. Truly, the situation of this Reviewer is most 
unfortunate, much more deplorable even than that in which he 
supposed Mr. Bentham to be placed. Mr. Bentham, divested 
of philosophy, might rely upon “ his own personal character, 
abilities, and pesponsibality. But the Reviewer, alas! upon 
what can he rely? Concerning his “ personal character” and 
“ responsibility,” we are entirely in the dark. As to his 
“ abilities,” if*we are to judge from his article, they will 
scarcely enable us to dispense with “ proper checks,” or “ last- 
ing securities.” 





Art. VIIL—1. A Statistical Account of the British Settlements in 
Australasia ; including the Colonies of New South Wales, and Van 
Diemen’s Land, with an enumeration of the advantages which they 
fer to Emigrants, as well with reference to each other, as to the 

] 


nited States of America and the Canadas: and directions and 
advice to Emigrants. 3rd Edition: mith an Appendix, containing 
the Acts of Parliament, and other documents relating to these Settle- 
ments ; Embellished with new Maps and a view of Sidney. In 2 
Volumes 8vo., by W. C. Wentworth, Esq., a Native of New South 
Wales. Whittakers. 1824. pp. 901. 


An Account of the Colony of Van Diemen’s Land, principally de- 
signed for the use of Emigrants. By Edward Curr, 12mo. 1824. 
Cowie and Co. pp. 207. 


Sketches of Upper Canada, Domestic, Local, and Characteristic: to 
which are added Practical Details for the Information of Emigrants 
of every Class: and some Recollections of the United States of 
America. By John Howison, Esq. 2nd Edition. 1822. Oliver and 
Boyd, Edinburgh. 8vo, pp. 353. 


4. The Emigrant’s Note Book and Guide ; with Recollections of Upper 
and Lower Canada, during the late War: By Lieutenant J. C. 
Morgan, H. P. Late 2nd Battalion, R. M. Longman, and Co. 1824. 
12mo, pp. 348. 


5. A few Plain Directions for persons intending to proceed as Settlers 
to his Majesty's Province of Sonor Canada: By an English Farmer 
settled there. With a Map. Baldwin, Cradock, and Joy, 1820. 
12mo, pp. 100. 
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Talbot's Five Years’ Residence in the Canadas.* 
Excursions through the United States and Canada.t 
Hodgson’s Letters from North America.t 


» A Summary View of America :\| Containing a Description of the Face 
of the Country, and of several of the Principal Cities: and Remarks 
on the Social, Moral, and Political Character of the People: being 


the result of Observations and Inquiries during a Journey in the 
mited States. By an Englishman. Cadell. 1824. 8vo, pp. 503. 


SID 
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MPHE object of this article is, to assist the determination of 

those who are discussing with themselves or others the 
subject of emigration. We wish to enable them to satisfy 
themselves whether they ought or not to emigrate; and, ifsatisfied 
that they ought, to fix on that country which will suit their par- 
ticular case and circumstances best,and secure to themas few of the 
evils and as many of the advantages of emigration as possible. 
When the circumstances of a person are such as to compel him 
to leave his country, or to sink in society, or even to starve at 
home ; or when he has made up*his mind that he ought to 
emigrate, all appeals to his patriotism will prove, as they ought 
to prove, useless and unavailing. And, indeed, at present they 
cannot well be made, when government is encouraging and as- 
sisting emigration with much earnestness, if not in the wisest 
manner for themselves, or the most beneficial for the emigrant, 
But no opposition being made to emigration itself, intermeddling 
persons who would be deemed patriots, and who do not know 
that wisdom as well as right feeling is indispensable to patriot- 
ism, = and worry the intending emigrant by declaimin 
against his going to any foreign state, which may be involve 
in war with his own country, or may become its commercial 
rival. 

Probably these declamations would have no effect on the 
actual determination of the emigrant; but as every man clings 
in prospective feeling to his native country with a warmth and 
force that, till he was about to leave it, he, perhaps, never ex- 
perienced, and is — anxious to take with him the good 
opinion and good wish of all his friends ; it may be acceptable 
and useful to supply him with arguments by which he may con- 
vince them that he ought not to forfeit their good opinion or be 
deprived of their good wishes, because he is going to emigrate 
into a foreign state. 

He may become the inhabitant of an Enemy’s country :—= 





* See Westminster Review, Vol. 2, Pp 566. + Ibid. Vol, 1, p. 10], 
PIbid, Vol, 2, p, 170, || Ibid, Vol, 3, p, 283, 
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mere possibility ought not, and will not weigh with him: there 
is an equal chance, to whatever foreign state he removes, that this 
state will remain in amity with his native land, at least for as 
long a period as man does and is bound to anticipate in —— 
his conduct. We may as well, at once, give the apprehende 
evil a local habitation. Do not emigrate to the United States 
for they may be at war with Great Britain. We would fain per- 
suade ourselves, that the dreadful evils war produced during the 
last half century, and the present experience of the necessity, as 
well as of the substantial and increasing benefits of peace, will 
sep Britain and the United States in amity for many years. 
ar may, and it is probable will, come again; but it is by no 
means probable that it will take place, and it is highly probable 
that peace will be preserved, within that period, beyond which 


no man does or ought to go, for the motives and the reasons of 
his conduct. 

The United States possess inexhaustible tracts of fertile land : 
nearly all that labour and skill can produce from it is clear gain ; 
and to render it productive, little more than labour and skill are 
requisite, This, then, is the path to independence marked out by 
the hand of nature : the United States are an agricultural coun- 


try, and it is the natural tendency of her circumstances, to render 
at least the emigrant portion of her inhabitants exclusively agri- 
culturists. Let us look at her tendency to become a manufa 
turing country, so as to rival Britain: her territory is great, 
her capital small, and the greater profit to be derived from the 
cultivation of the land will, for a long time, make her an agri- 
cultural nation. 

It is unnecessary to contrast the circumstances of Britain; 
they ave decidedly such as prevent her from being the rival of 
the United States in agriculture, and the United States hers in 
manufacture; and point them out as reciprocally the best 
customers for each other. 

What becomes then of the cautionary advice to the intending 
Emigrant. Do not emigrate to the United States, because, 
though there you may thrive better and sooner than any where 
else, you will become the inhabitant of a country that is endea- 
vouring to rival Britain in manufactures. The reply is direct, 
simple, and conclusive: my sole consideration ought to be my 
own real interest ; all new countries must be good customers to 
Britain, who can sell her goods of every description, and every 
quality, at the lowest price. The sooner and the better I thrive, 
the earlier and better customer I shall become to her; rest 
satisfied, therefore, that, if it be for my interest to emigrate to 
the United States, it is for the interest of my native country, 
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as a manufacturing country, that I should emigrate thither. 
The consideration therefore of my own interest embraces every 
consideration which attachment to my native land, and anxiety 
to retain the good opinion, and good wishes of my friends 
demands. 

The state of the emigrants at the Cape, contrasted with that 
of those in New South Wales, Canada, and the United States, 
is directly in point, and pregnant with instruction. Those at 
the Cape are a burthen on Britain ; those in the other settle- 
ments are daily becoming better and better customers for her 
manufactures. A rich customer is preferable to a poor one; a 
poor one to a person whom we must support: if emigrants to 
the Cape require support, it cannot be good for them, nor for 
the country that supports them; if emigrants to Canada, or 
New South Wales, thrive sooner and better than emigrants to 
the United States, it is better for them, and for Britain: and 
the same, in the supposition that emigrants to the United States 
thrive sooner and better than those to Canada, or New South 
Wales. The question, whether the place of emigration is one 
of our own colonies or not, should not weigh one scruple, when 
putin the balance with the interest of the emigrant: or rather, 
the real interest of his native country, identified as we have 
shown it to be with his individual interest, should alone be 
regarded, to the exclusion of all consideration, whether the 
place of emigration be one of our own colonies or not. 

The intending emigrant, supplied with this reply to the well- 
meant, but short-sighted remonstrance of his friends, can settle 
and direct his thoughts to the main inquiries, with more col~ 
lectedness and satisfaction. He has also an advantage at 
present, in as much as the rage for emigrating has subsided ; 
and this country is in such a state, that apprehensions lest its 
fate should involve him in ruin, can no longer be reasonably 
entertained. 

While the rage for emigration lasted, exaggerated advantages 
and evils were poured into the ears of the intending emigrant, 
who, himself under the influence of the same rage, was inca- 
pable of arriving at the truth, even if the statements had not 
been exaggerated. All this has ina great measure subsided ; 
unprejudiced, if not more accurate, accounts are given, and 
they are received by much more cool and dispassionate minds. 

f his own feelings, circumstances and prospects, every man 
is a much better judge than he possibly can be, either of the 
present state, or prospects of his country ; but all, in decidin 
on their own measures, naturally permit the consideration o 
public affairs to influence them. Hence, during the fever of 
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alarm for the country, which was so prevalent and infectious a 
few years ago, many persons who were well off, and likely to 
increase in prosperity, so far as their own means and prospects 
could justify such an anticipation, determined to emigrate, 
solely from the apprehension, that all they had, or had a right 
to expect from their individual exertions, skill and capital, 
would be swallowed up in the ruin of the country. No such 
apprehensions existing at present, intending emigrants can look 
to those points, to which they ought to direct their undivided 
and exclusive attention and mquiry—What they are, and are 
likely to be here at home, and what they are likely to become 
if they emigrate. Our general conclusion therefore is, that an 
intending emigrant, by confining his thoughts and inquiries to 
his own real state and interest, will not only best consult that 
interest, but most benefit his native country. 

In all cases, under all circumstances, to whatever —- 
emigration is an immediate and positive evil; the magnitude 
and duration of the evil may be greater or less, the compensat- 
ing advantages may arrive sooner or later, but the evil is im- 
mediate and positive ; all intending emigrants must be aware of 
this ; but there is a wide difference between the influence of a 
vague and shapeless evil, and one defined and embodied, both 
in settling the question, whether it ought to be encountered, 
and, if it ought, or must, in preparing the mind for the en- 
counter. As we apprehend, that few intending emigrants can, 
or will, give to the positive and immediate evils of emigration, 
their due magnitude and shape, we shall employ a few words 
for this purpose. 

It is unnecessary to dwell on the separation, probably for 
ever, from their nearest relations, and their most valued and 
affectionate friends ; as the mind must be weakened, and not 
strengthened by the anticipation of these evils, they ought to 
be contemplated as little as possible, after they bas. been 
weighed along with the other evils of emigration, and been 
deemed not equivalent to its probable advantages, But, besides 
these, there is the total or partial dislocation of long-established 
associations and habits, from which he ought gradually to 
wean himself while in his own country, in order to break the 
force and shock of a very sudden and violent change ; plain and 
humble food and drink, such as he is most likely alone to pro- 
cure where he is going ; constant, hard, and regular labour, un- 
cherished and unsupported by any of those indulgencies which 
are here deemed necessary—in these and some other points he 
may, and ought to assimilate his habits to those he must 
assume in the country of his emigration, He must expect to 
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live for years, crowded and incommoded, if he has a family, in 
a very small and inconvenient log-house, probably, notwith- 
standing all his labour and care, pervious to the cold and rain, 
and wind, and oppressively hot in summer. He cannot, while 
in his native country, actually break down his habits to the 
endurance of such a habitation; but he may, and ought to 
gain as accurate and full idea of it as he can, in order that his 
thoughts and feelings may be used to the contemplation of it, 
and that he may consider well, whether he can po me this evil, 
and how he can best meet, or alleviate it. 

If he has not a grown-up family, he must either take out 
labourers, or procure them on his arrival: he ought to regard it 
as a highly probable evil, that those he takes out, will leave 
him as soon as they can do better for themselves, which, in all 
new countries, will be long before he can dispense with their 
services ; most likely, while his difficulties are still at their 
height. In this case, or if he does not bring out labourers with 
him, he must take those of the country ; in New South Wales, 
convicts, and in convicts no person is warranted to expect safe, 
comfortable, or useful servants : they may prove such, but the 
reverse ought to be anticipated, and taken into the account by 
the intending emigrant ; in Canada and the United States, the 
a of labour are excessively high, where it can be procured, 
and high wages and cheap land, acting on the natural love of 
independence, will soon deprive him of his labourers. 

What is good and bad society depends fully as much on the 
opinions, feelings, and habits of the person introduced into it, 
as on its real and positive character: actually vicious and pro- 
fligate, as well as grossly ignorant society, he should, of course, 
avoid; but he must prepare himself to encounter the evil of a 
state of society, very repugnant in many respects to what he 
has been accustomed to. People collected from various nations 
and classes, placed in circumstances totally new to all of them, 
very naturally and laudably directing all their thoughts and 
time to render themselves pia ace 3 and thriving, must con- 
stitute a state of society totally different from, and, in many 
points, utterly at variance with that in which most intending 
emigrants have moved and spent years of happiness. 

ese, with bad roads, alike unfavourable to social commu- 
nication and to traffic ; no returns, at first, from the hardest and 
most incessant labours, not even the plainest necessaries of life, 
and no vent, or an uncertain, troublesome and unfavourable 
vent, by which superfluous necessaries may be exchanged for 
those which his own labour cannot produce ; these are evils to 
which emigrants, go where they will, must be exposed; which, 
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therefore, they ought to understand and contemplate one by 
one, till they are impressed with a clear idea of their nature and 
— in order that their minds may be familiar with them 
—that or may prepare themselves for some before they emi- 
grate, and have nerved themselves to encounter all in their new 
country. 

But to some classes and descriptions of people, these evils 
will be fewer, less powerful, of Sactie duration, and sooner 
compensated by good, than to others; and in some countries 
than in others. Let us inquire carefully and impartially into 
both these points separately; the determination of them is 
indispensably necessary, in an article professing to give good 
advice to intending emigrants; indeed it is the gran and pre- 
dominant object of this article. 

It will, on many accounts, be best, in the first place, to 
inquire who ought not to emigrate: having ascertained these, 
and thrown them entirely out of our consideration, we shall be 
the better able to attend to, and to fix the comparative advan- 
tages of the different classes and descriptions of people, who, 
not being included in our first list, may be considered as proper 
emigrants. 

The object of by far the greater number is, to settle on the 


new lands, not in the towns: to the few of the latter ee 


tion, no information or advice can possibly be given that will be 
permanently suitable, safe, or useful to their particular cases. 
Professions, trades, kinds of labour, or skill, may be in great 
demand this year, and next year in no demand in Philadelphia, 
New York, Sydney, &c. Such emigrants must make their own 
inquiries as nearly as possible to the period of their embarkation ; 
and, after all, must embark, uncertain in what demand they will 
find their knowledge, or labour, when they arrive at the place 
of their destination. To these, therefore, we do not direct our 
counsels, or our information. 

It is far otherwise, with respect to those who emigrate to settle 
in the new lands: these can always be procured; from these 
due skill and labour can always obtain, at least, the necessaries 
of life ; but there are many descriptions and classes, who from 
ignorance and want of experience, from inapplicable habits of 
industry, from idleness, unsteadiness, and want of perseverance, 
or from other causes, will find the most fertile soils barren, and 
be reduced to misery in the midst of the means of plenty, and 
a thriving neighbourhood. 

In pointing out the evils that necessarily attend emigration, 
we have indirectly reverted to the indispensable habits and 
frame of feeling and character, without a large portion of which, 
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these evils cannot, and ought not to be encountered. Those who 
are not, and have not long been steadily and perseveringly in- 
dustrious, accustomed to hard labour, or determined to submit 
to it, and to frugal fare and poor accommodation; those who 
are totally, or in a great measure destitute of that promptness, 
presence and decision of thought, never perplexed, subdued, or 
taken unawares, by means of which obstacles are foreseen and 
removed; or of that buoyancy of spirit which raises a person 
above and floats him safely over such difficulties as cannot be 
foreseen and avoided, ought not to think of emigrating, if 
they can possibly subsist in their own country. 

In a new settlement, where all are working hard, and neces- 
sarily directing their thoughts and means to bring the land into 
cultivation as speedily as possible, and where, moreover, popu- 
lation is thinly scattered and inter-communications unfrequent 
and difficult, no trade can prosper which depends on the out- 
lay of superfluous money or in a dense and multifarious neigh- 
bourhood: no trade that is not absolutely requisite for the 
pa object, agriculture. Even the division of labour is 
ittle practised: the settlers bake their own bread, brew their 
own beer, make their own candles and soap; so that among 
them a baker, brewer, and candle and soap maker would not 
name: 4g and for such clothes as the settlers do not make at 

ome, they would not have recourse to a tailor or a shoemaker, 
who, at a great distance from any market where they can pur- 
chase cloth and leather, will not be able to sell their goods 
nearly so cheap as they can have purchased ready made at the 
stores. Thus it appears that, for articles above the necessaries 
of life, there must be a very feeble and limited demand, if any : 
that the occupations of the family of the settlers supersede 
some trades; and the stores supersede others. To how few 
descriptions of trades-people, therefore, does emigration hold 
out any prospect of success, if they mean to depend entirely or 
principally on the trades to which they have been brought up. 

No person above the rank of a common labourer, ought to 
emigrate who has not capital not only to carry him to the place 
of his destination, but sufficient to pay the purchase money, or 
the fees of his land, at least the first instalment of the purchase 
money—to obtain the necessary implements of agriculture, to 
clear and cultivate the first portion of his land, to support him- 
self and family till the first produce, and after all these outlays, 
to serve as a fund in case of sickness, failure of crops, or other 
calamities. Emigrants have taken out less capital and suc- 
ceeded ; but the chance of similar success ought not to be cal- 
culated upon; and a scanty capital must perplex and harass 
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the mind under circumstances that require all its calmness, 
clearness, and power;, and besides, must prolong the period of 
hard labour, difficulty, and doubt. Ought persons ignorant of 
agriculture to emigrate for the purpose of becoming agricul- 
turists ? If they are industrious, and can bear fatigue; if they 
have sufficient capital, and if, moreover, they have sons of an 
age fit to labour, they may. Before they leave Britain they can 
learn by books, and even practically, the principal rules of 
agriculture ; and, in a new settlement where land is plenty and 
cheap, an inexperienced agriculturist will be much more nearly 
on a level with a skilful one, than he could be in Britain, where 
high rents and taxes can be met and overcome only by great 
skill, experience, and capital. Although, therefore, very few 
tradesmen, as tradesmen, could prosper in a new settlement, 
yet they may as agriculturists. 

We shall now have little difficulty in determining what 
classes and descriptions will benefit themselves most speedily, 
certainly, and effectually, by emigration. 

The poor peasant or day-labourer—For such there must always 
be a regular and great demand, and consequently high wages : 
these, with cheap subsistence, will enable them im a few years, 
with common industry and prudence, to acquire an indepen- 
dence ; that is, as much money as will purchase land sufficient 
to employ himself and his family, or to bring up one. ‘‘ Those 
who have been accustomed to a country life, and to country 
labour,” observes Mr. Harrison, “ are, of course, more fitted to 
cultivate land and endure the hardships at first attendant upon 
a residence in the wood, than artisans or marufacturers, whose 
constitutions and habits of life are somewhat unfavourable to 
the successful pursuit of agriculture. But every individual who 
to youth and health joins perseverance and industry, will even- 
tually prosper.”—p. 252. 

Farmers, or those who are willing and fit to become such, 
with a capital sufficient for the purposes we have already pointed 
out, and an increasing family.—If the peasant or day-labourer 
has a family of an age fit to work, he will sooner gain an inde- 
pendence than a labourer without any family; because in new 
settlements, a wife and family will increase his incomings, as 
they will always find employment ; a farmer with a family will 
prosper sooner than one without one, because their labour will 
save his outgoings: so that a wife and family, so far from being 
a burthen, always prove sources of wealth. 

Those who emigrate with the expectation of making a fortune, 
or even securing a money independence, will be miserably dis- 
appointed ; those who emigrate at an advanced age with the 
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expectation that they themselves will reap all the advantages 
that emigration can bestow will, also, in most instances, be dis- 
appointed. It is for the sake of his family that a man is justified 
in emigrating, or bound to do it: a small capital, industry, and 
frugality, will enable him to save, in a few years, money suffi- 
cient to settle each of them in land of their own. To them will 
be all thebenefits of emigration, and few of its evils — separation 
from his native land, his oldest and dearest friends, change in 
his associations and habits, hard work, plain diet, and a humble 
and inconvenient habitation, under the firm and chearing con- 
viction that he is working and endeavouring for the benefit of his 
family, and witnessing that benefit, year after year, realized in a 
eg trp egree. In his native land, health, his little 
capital, hard industry, and scrupulous frugality, had been un- 
availing ; he was there sinking below the level of his proper and 
accustomed rank in society ; and his family, of course, would be 
dragged down with him; indeed, only tend to accelerate his fall : 
his health was suffering from anxiety, hard labour, and insufficient 
food ; his little capital was rapidly diminishing ; all his efforts to 
stop the current of his fate, or to retrieve his affairs were unavail- 
ing. An emigrant, he sees the scene and the prospect change ; 
his family, no longer a burthen and a source of anxiety, becomes 
a blessing—a mine of wealth. In his native country, the fruits 
of his hard labour and his skill, the returns for his capital, 
after the payment of rent, taxes, Kc. left little for necessaries, 
less for the education of his children, and nothing for their 
establishment in life. As an emigrant, he can procure for 
little or nothing land to cultivate; all that his labour, skill, 
and capital produce from this land is his own; he saves, instead 
of diminishing his capital: little saving, however, is necessary, 
for, as soon as his sons are fit to manage a farm, ¢hat can oul 
and cheaply be procured; and then, their labour, skill, and 
capital, equally secure as his own of all they produce, will 
enable them to do for their sons what he had done for his. 
These are legitimate and praise-worthy inducements to emi- 
tion. No person can be disappointed if he has these objects 
in view, except through his own fault. Of course such induce- 
ments are most powerful with those that are worst off in their 
native land; but it is evident that if to them emigration sup- 
plies the means which they had not here, of becoming inde- 
pendent themselves, and rendering their children so, to those 
who are well off here, it will supply the means of being better 
off there, and providing better for their children, if they possess 
the requisite qualifications of an emigrant. 
Our next inquiry relates to the place of emigration. That 
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place ought to be preferred which unites in itself the fewest 
evils, the shortest duration of those evils, the greatest num- 
ber of nsations and advantages, and the quickest arrival 
of those advantages. The advantages, however, are to be 
preferred as being permanent and the object of emigra- 
tion, to the comparative absence, or comparatively ment 
duration of the evils. For emigrants ought not for a mo- 
ment, either in the choice of their country, or while there, 
to lose sight of this principle, that the interest of their chil- 
dren is their paramount duty in emigrating: this must be 
future, and it must be reached through, and by, years of toil to 
themselves; the evils of emigration, therefore, being for their 
own endurance, of a temporary nature, and the only means of 
securing the advantages of emigration for their family, ought 
not to preponderate against these advantages in the selection of 
the country. 

In stating and balancing the claims of different countries 
to the choice of the emigrant, we shall omit all consideration of 
such particulars as are frequently changing ; such as the expense 
of the voyage, the articles he ought to take out with him; the 
amount of purchase money or fees for land ; the wages of labour 
and price of provisions, manufactures, &c. ; the capital requisite 
for any given portion of land. Some of these frequently vary 
others depend on the particular part of the country to which the 
emigrant goes: for we do not mean to recommend any parti- 
cular part of any country ; but to point out the advantages and 
disadvantages of the United States, Canada, New South Wales, 
and Van Diemen’s Land generally. The only prudent and safe 
way is, for an emigrant, after he has fixed on one of these coun- 
tries, to make at the time careful and private inquiries respectin 
these things before he leaves England, and on his arrival; an 
with respect to his choice of a particular part of the country he 

s to, a little time, trouble and money spent in examining it 
or himself, will lead him much more certainly to a fit and ad- 
vantageous settlement than all the information he could pos- 
sibly receive from others : 


‘ The settler, having placed his goods and his cart in safe custody, 
should set out as soon as possible in quest of land; and if he is deter- 
mined to see with his own eyes and to judge for himself, he should go 
on foot, and employ at least a month in his search. I know a gentle- 
man who walked in this manner a thousand miles before he fixed upon 
his land ; and his grant thus chosen, was certainly a thousand pounds 
more valuable than if taken in an inferior situation. It will be well if 
the emigrant can find another person similarly circumstanced with him- 
self, to accompany him in his search. At the same time he will be ac- 
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quiring much useful experience, by observing the good management as 
well as the errors of those with whom he may come in contact.’—Curr. 
p- 103. 


‘I most earnestly recommend all persons intending to emigrate, to 
visit the country before they move their families to it. Indeed it is a 
duty which the emigrant owes them, to see the place he intends to re~ 
move them ‘to. The whole expense of a journey from England, even to 
Illinois, and back again, might, by taking a steerage passage across the 
Atlantic, be easily included in 100/.; a sum, which a man with even a 
small capital could not grudge, in so momentous a concern as that of 
emigrating. I have, moreover, no hesitation in saying, that the 100i. 
would be well laid out, even should he afterwards determine to emigrate. 
By going through the country, he would have an opportunity of seeing 
several States, and could judge which would best suit his ideas of com 
fort and profit. He would inform himself accurately about the life of 
the American farmers, and about the value of land as connected with 
the healthiness of its situation, and of its proximity to a market or a 
navigable river. He should also inform himself concerning the methods 
of cultivation ; for it must be considered, that although an English 
farmer may know very well how to raise wheat and oats, he is perfectly 
ignorant of the culture of cotton, tobacco, and particularly of Indian corn, 
which is the grand staple of the Southern and Western States, and of 
which 500 bushels are raised for every bushel of any other grain. 
Indeed most of the small backwoods farmers do not cultivate anything else. 

‘ If four or five families from the same part of England wish to emi-« 
grate, they would do well to send first of all one of ‘heir own number, & 
poor man, but upon whom they could rely. His journey would cost 
much less than 100/.; perhaps only 50/.; for, on arriving at the other 
side the water, he might travel on foot, and yet go as far in three days as 
a horseman would in two. 

‘ By adopting such a plan the emigrant may become independent of 
books, which at most are but fallacious guides; every one, in his views 
of a strange country, being influenced more or less by his former mode 
of life. —Excursion, p. 167—9. 


This is sensible and judicious advice, and should be followed 
by every emigrant into whatever country he may go. 

All emigrants, likely to prosper, may be divided into twe 
classes; those who have their labour to sell, and those who 
have labour to buy. The former must go where there is a 
demand for labour, and ought to go where that demand is 
— other things being equal : they will do wrong, there- 
ore, to emigrate to New South Wales or Van Diemen’s Land. 
“No country is better supplied with labourers, and that at a 
moderate rate of wages: there are not many free labourers ; the 
far greater number are convicts. The convicts are assigned by 
the government to the settlers, and are obliged to perform the 
work their masters ought to do; the wages, clothing and food 
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they are to receive, as well as the quantity of work they are to 
erform, are regulated by government order.” [Wentworth 
1. p. 39.] Whether this state of things, evidently unfavourable 
to the free labourer, is proportionally advantageous to the per- 
son who has labour to purchase, we shall afterwards inquire : 
it is sufficient, at present, to point it out, as a reason why he, 
who has his labour to sell, should not emigrate to Australasia : 
it is proper, however, to add, from the same -authority, that 
the wages of artificers are high in proportion to the wages 
of common labourers, and that free male as well as free female 
domestic servants also receive high wages [p. 43] as they are 
naturally preferred by all who can afford to keep them, to 
convicts, in their families.—Emigrant’s Note Book, p. 15. 

The first and paramount porine ote to all emigrants, ought 
to be the healthiness of the climate: it is unnecessary to write 
a single line against a climate, or _ local situation; where 
deaths are numerous, or debilitating, or lingering illnesses prevail, 
all depends on the life and the unremitted industry of the 
emigrant: if he, or any of his working family die, or are laid 
up, or debilitated by illness, expenses are incurred, and the 
means of meeting these additional, as well as the foreseen and 
unavoidable, expenses, are at the same time diminished: with 
fewer efficient members, broken spirits and a gloomy prospect, 
as well as a more distant period to his labours, far from his 
native land, and the friends of his youth from whom he used to 
receive consolation and assistance, he must be ‘of a very 
unfeeling, or a very strong mind, and of a very powerful con- 
stitution, if he does not give way to despair and fold his hands 
in listless apathy. 

But something besides the mere healthiness of the climate 
should be taken into consideration ; it is highly desirable that 
the necessary labour may be apportioned as equally as possible 
through the different seasons of the year. A climate, though 
not actually unhealthy, may indispose, or unfit for regular 
and constant hard work, by its relaxing heat, benumbing cold, 
and, still more, by frequent and sudden alternations of these 
two states of temperature. A positively unhealthy climate, no 
advantages can balance: such another climate as we have 
described, may be of little consequence, if other circumstances 
are highly favourable and advantageous : to those, therefore, all 
consideration of it ought to yield: but if a climate, unobjec- 
tionable on these accounts, as well as healthy, can be found 
united to other favourable and advantageous circumstances, 
that country in which such an union exists, ought most un- 
doubtedly to be preferred. 
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Let our first inquiry, therefore, regard the climate of the 
United States, Canada, New South Wales, and Van Diemen’s 
Land. 

We take it for granted, that no Briton will emigrate into any 
of the United States where siavery is tolerated : if his abhorrence 
of slavery is not sufficiently strong, to keep him from such states, 
their climate, which is as unfavourable and debilitating to the 
body, as slavery is to the mind and feelings, will deter him. 

All the slave states lie to the South of the 40th degree of 
latitude: in the northern districts on. the borders of Canada, 
the climate, though healthy, is objectionable from its great 
annual variation, which necessarily supposes frequent changes 
of temperature, or extreme heat in summer, and extreme cold in 
winter: the former the most wearisome to the constitution, the 
latter adverse to an equable distribution of labour throughout the 

ear. In other respects these districts are not unfavourable to 

ealth or labour. The most attractive parts, however, lie beyond 
the mountains, in the vicinity of the Ohio and its tributary 
streams: the temperature here exhibits less annual variation 
than it does either further north or, under the same parallel, 
nearer the Atlantic ocean. In winter the cold is sometimes 
extreme, considerably below zero, and the heat in summer 
much less tolerable. than in England; but, at a distance from 
the banks of the river, and especially on the swelling grounds 
which the Prairies contain, this climate does not produce 
disease. The severity and length of the winter must retard 
field labour, but other out-door work may be carried on with 
much less inconvenience and risque to the health, than are ex- 
perienced in the humid and unstabie cold of an Englisl: winter. 
And the same dryness of the atmosphere, together with the 
enlivening influence of a clear, unclouded sky, gives to the 
heat of summer less relaxing effects than follow, at a lower 
height of the thermometer in England. Our statements with 
respect to the healthiness of the back-settlements in America, 
where the situation is at a distance from the river, and rather 
elevated ; and also with respect to the influence of the heats 
of summer, and cold of winter on the health, constitution, 
spirits, and disposition and capability for labour, are derived 
from authority on which we can depend; on the authority of 
one who, with his wife and eight children, has been for upwards of 
three years in one of the settlements generally deemed unhealthy, 
with scarcely a single day’s sickness in his family. Suffering 
much less from heat or cold than they did in England, and 
never prevented by either from performing their accustomed, 
regular and necessary labour. The climate of Upper Canada ig 
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rhaps still more healthy than that of the middle back settlement 
in the United States : in the latter, sickness arises from the mias- 
mata of the swamps and low grounds near the rivers: “ the 
climate, in the westerly parts of the former,” observes Mr. 
Howison, “is alike healthful and agreeable. But the climate 
of neither has obtained that salubrity and purity which will 
eventually characterize it. Cultivation renders a country more 
healthy, as well as more productive. The low grounds of the 
back settlements of the United States will be drained : and the 
thick forests which cover nine tenths of the inhabited parts of 
Upper Canada, and by preventing evaporation, produce marshes, 
swamps, and collections of water, which, in their turn, generate 
mists, chilly winds, and agues, will be cleared away, and the air 
then, though perhaps colder, will be even more dry than it is at 
present.” — Howison, p. 246. 

But though, as directly and powerfully affecting health, the 
climates are nearly on a par, the situation of Upper Canada, four 
degrees to the North of the most favorable of the Ohio states, 
renders its climate, from its greater annual variation, more 
trying to the constitution, and from the greater duration and 
severity of its winter less adapted to the agreeable distribution 
of agricultural labour. “ The changes of temperature are 
sometimes inconceivably sudden and extraordinary” [Howison, 
p- 243]. The winter, or more properly speaking, the season 
during which, from frost and snow, and rainy, cold, and tem- 
pestuous weather, and impassable roads, no agricultural opera- 
tions can be carried on, nor any pasture procured for cattle, 
lasts five months [ Directions, p. 100]. In consequence of this 
long period of inactivity, and there being no spring, but a 
summer of intense heat, coming at once [ Excursion, p. 433], the 
farmer is compelled to execute a great deal of work in a very 
short period; and this, of course, must press more heavily 
either on his constitution or his purse, than if the climate per- 
mitted him to distribute his operations more equally throughout 
the year. 

In respect to climate, however, New South Wales and Van 
Diemen’s Land, especially the latter, are more congenial to the 
English constitution, more healthy and adapted for regular and 
constant labour, than the climate of Upper Canada in the 
western states of America. In New South Wales the heats in 
summer are sometimes excessive ; but the average heat is about 
80 at noon, in winter from 55 to 60; so that, as Mr. Went- 
worth observes, the heat of summer and the cold of winter can 
offer no long or serious impediment to the labours of the field or 
the forest. The openness of the forest, the absence of under- 
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wood and of swamps, secure it from the bilious fevers of the 
United States and Upper Canada. In Van Diemen’s Land the 
frosts are sometimes severe and long; on an average the mean 
difference of temperature between it and New South Wales, 
may be estimated at 10 degrees of Fahrenheit at all seasons of 
the year: it is equally salubrious, with the exception of rheu- 
matic complaints.— Wentworth, vol. ii. p. 22. 92. 

The nature of the soil is the next consideration : this ought to 
be regarded in two points of view. The actual fertility of the soil, 
and the time, labgur, and expense that it will require to draw 
from that fertility the produce it will yield; for the saving of 
time and money ought to be an object of the greatest moment 
to the emigrant. Of soils, therefore, of equal fertility, covered 
with grass alone, with few trees and no underwood, or heavily 
covered with large timber and underwood, the first ought to be 
preferred to the other two, and the second to the last: of 
soils of equal fertility, in a temperate climate with a short 
winter, and in a severe climate with a long winter, the former 
ought to be chosen: and lastly, of soils of equal fertility, one 
strong and the other light, the latter ought to be preferred. As 
respects the necessary clearing, Australasia and the Prairies of the 
United States are nearly on a par; and both are preferable to 
Upper Canada: as respects climate connected with soil, they 
are also superior; but Australasia surpasses the United States. 
As respects tenacity, they are all nearly on an equality. The 
comparative expense of labour in Australasia, and the Western 
States will turn the scale in favour of one or the other, so far as 
the value of the soil is affected by the necessary clearing: the 
greater variety of productions to which the milder and more 
equable temperature of Australasia is adapted, gives to it, 
however, a decided and positive superiority. 

But, though a fertile soil with no natural obstacles to its 
immediate cultivation, is preferable to one equally fertile, beset 
with these obstacles; yet this advantage, as well as that of a 
finer climate, may be more than balanced by the greater price 
paid for it. The price of land, or the fees paid on procuring it, 
and the terms of payment, are not always the same ; but as our 
object at present is merely comparison, we shall state them as 
given by the latest authorities: In Australasia a person with 
500/. can obtain a grant of 500 acres on payment of fees 
amounting to 2/. 19s. 7d.: for 500 acres in Upper Canada fees 
to the amount of 125/. are now charged: and the lowest price 
at which Congress dispose of their inferior land is 2 dollars per 
acre. It ought to be stated, however, that the British govern- 
ment gives 50 acres in Upper — to any of its subjects free 
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of cost; and the best lots may be bought from individuals at 
one dollar per acre: it ought also to be stated, that the money 
is paid to Congress by instalments. 

- An emigrant, with such a family as renders him independent 
of hired labour, needs not be influenced in the choice of his 
settlement by the rate of wages : an emigrant who must hire his 
labour, will naturally look to New South Wales, other circum- 
stances being equally favourable, where it is cheapest: the 
reverse, with respect to the emigrant who has his labour to 
dispose of. It does not, however, necessarily follow, that, be- 
cause New South Wales and Van Diemen’s Land offer low wages, 
and little demand for free labour, and are consequently not the 

laces to which labourers ought to emigrate, therefore, labour 
is really cheap to the farmers there. A settler is obliged to take 
one convict for every 100 acres: he cannot compel them to 
work more than 9 hours in the day, unless he gives them addi- 
tional provisions. The fixed quantity is 10 pounds of meat, and 
10 pounds of flour every week ; and 10/. a year to find them in 
clothing. But they are not paid in money, for they draw their 
clothes from the master, who generally puts 20 per cent on the 

oods. Our friend in Van Diemen’s Land, to whom we are in- 
ebted for this and other information, adds “ you likewise can 
keep them very strictly; for they are not allowed to go off the 
farm without permission ; and any idleness or disobedience of 
orders is a crime sufficient to have them punished, a system 
which is often obliged to be had recourse to : they are generally 
whipped, receiving from 20 to 100 lashes, according to the 
crime or offence committed.” Even allowing, then, that the 
wages actually paid for convict labour is less than the wages of 
free labour in Canada, and the Western States, yet the nett profit 
of the master will probably be more in the latter case, from his 
work being sooner and better done; and to a man of correct 
feeling, the practice of selling the clothes to his convict 
labourers at a great profit must be very revolting—this, how- 
ever, we learn from Mr. Curr, is beginning to be considered dis- 
ceful :—But, above all, the apprehension and aversion con- 
victs naturally excite, and their mode of punishment, ought to 
be more oo objections to a country where they must be 
employed. 

Wages are nearly equal in Canada and the Western States ; 
generally rather higher in the latter. Stated in money they ap- 
sae exorbitant; but as they are actually paid they are not so; 
or money being scarce, “ a.most all the farmers are allowed to 
pay those they hire with grain of some kind, which being un- 
saleable, those who receive it, are obliged to barter it away with 
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loss for any thing else they may require” [Howison, p. 251]. 
Hence the labourer is not so well off as the wages stated in 
money and compared with the low price of provision would seem 
to indicate; and the settler who has plenty of money, will get 
his work done at a cheaper rate than he who has none ; and in 
making purchases will often. obtain a larger discount from the 
seller.—On the whole, therefore, we may consider that Canada 
and the Western States are nearly on a par with respect to 
wages: but it must be recollected that the heavy-timbered land 
= the former requires more labour than the prairies of the 
atter. 

And, besides what the settler must pay in kind or money for 
wages, he must also supply himself with wearing apparel and 
other articles of foreign growth and manufacture. These are a 
great deal cheaper, and probably always will be so, from the 
readier and cheaper access by sea, in New South Wales and 
Van Diemen’s Land, than in Upper Canada and the Western 
States. 

Having now considered all that is connected with the 
outlay of the settler, we shall next turn our attention to the 
sources from which he must draw his profits. These, of course, 
are two: the nature and quantity of the produce, and the price 
he can obtain for it. 

The climate of New South Wales appears not so well suited 
to grain as thatof Van Diemen’s Land. Maize or Indian corm, 
wheat, barley, and oats are however cultivated with success. In 
the latter colony the climate will not bring Indian corn to ma- 
turity ; but the wheat, barley, and oats are more productive and 
of a much finer quality, and in potatoes this superiority of produce 
and quality is still more decided. It seems highly probable that 
the climate of New South Wales will suit many tropical produc- 
tions ; and certainly the same may hereafter be cultivated there 
with success and profit: but at present no emigrant should take 
this into his calculations. In the Western States, Indian corn, and 
wheat are the crops on which the farmer must depend ; the qua- 
lity and quantity nearly the same as in Van Diemen’s Land: 
in Canada, wheat, buck wheat, and rye; oats poor in quality ; 
barley little known : in the western parts of the province Indian 
corn yields largely ; potatoes productive, but bad. The average 
produce of wheat and Indian corn, here as in all the other settle- 
ments, the staple grain on which the settler must mainly de- 
pend, is nearly the same in Upper Canada. 

Except in the Australasian colonies the settler must not ex- 
ct to ates much to barter or sell except wheat or Indian corn. 
he cattle kept in the Western States and Canada, are solely for 
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draught or for family butter and cheese. The Western States, 
like the rest of America, possess few sheep ; mutton is not in 
request, and the climate, or the pastures, or both, do not seem 
suited to them. In Upper Canada small flocks are kept but 
the wool is almost entirely manufactured at home. The length 
and severity of the winter, which require horned cattle, horses, 
and sheep to be housed day and night, from November to April, 
will always prevent the settler in Upper Canada from deriving 
much profit from his stock. 

In Australasia, especially in New South Wales, sheep, on the 
contrary, are already a great source of profits ; the wool being 
of a superior quality, and the native pastures rich and abund- 
ant throughout the year :* depredations, however, are frequently 
ponte 4 which, of course, diminish the profit and render more 
servants absolutely necessary. Attention has not been paid to 
sheep husbandry nearly so long in Van Diemen’s Land as in 
New South Wales ; but independently of this consideration, the 
climate and surface of the latter seem best suited to. raise fine 
wool. ‘“ The pastures of Van Diemen’s Land,” observes Mr. 
Wentworth, [vol. ii. p. 115] “as far as they extend, are probably 
inferior to those of New South Wales, but they are limited, and 
not in the course of being speedily occupiedand stocked. Not 
so in New South Wales, where the native pastures are without 
limit ; and for generations to come, there will be no necessity 
for raising artificial grass or making inclosures for the general 
stock of the colony.” On the whole, therefore, seeing that the 
wheat and potatoes of Van Diemen’s Land are so much superior 
to those of New South Wales in quantity and quality—whereas 
the superiority of the wool of the latter is decided and may be 
traced to causes that do not exist in an equal degree in Van 
Diemen’s Land—we cannot coincide in the opinion of Mr. Curr, 
that “ in the flocks of Van Diemen’s Land its true riches will 
always be found.” [p. 65.] “ The returns from cattle are not so 
speedy or so great as from sheep, nor do they, like the latter 
animal, annually yield an exportable commodity.” [Ibid. p. 87.] 
Horses, an article, however, which the settler ought to regard 
rather as one to purchase than to sell, are much cheaper in 
Canada and the Western States than in Australasia. 

Let us trace the progress and proceedings of the emigrant to 
that period, when, a te no longer occasion to lay out money, 
he finds himself in possession of produce to sell, all his affairs 
have been conducted with knowledge, prudence, and industry, 





* In Van Diemen’s Land both the cattle and the sheep must be winter- 
foddered— Wentworth. v. ii. p 106, 
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and have hitherto answered his expectations ; after fixing on 
the country where he intends to settle, he embarks at the pro- 
per season of the year, makes a good bargain for his passage, 
carries with him nothing that will be superfluous or incongruous 
in his rude abode, or which he can purchase cheaper there, 
no household furniture, except, perhaps, what is of the most in- 
dispensable and necessary description, recollecting that most 
things required in a log-hut can be procured in the settlements. * 
Wearing apparel of all descriptions, and cloth, cotton, &c., to 
make up into it, he takes, as for all these abroad he must pay 
an exorbitant price. His capital he takes in money, or bills, 
cautiously avoiding laying it out in goods, unless he has the 
best reason to believe, that he can obtain for them a 
prompt and advantageous sale, because a loss upon them or a 
slow sale must cramp all his efforts. 

Arrived at the place of his destination, he examines for himself 
the land, if he is to purchase it ; if he is to receive it from go- 
vernment, he, of course, has only a limited choice : in every case, 
however, he endeavours to learn all he can respecting it; the 
nature of the soil, whether fertile and dry, possessing a spring 
of water, near roads, a navigable river, a mill, a running stream, 
a market and other settlers, and whether the neighbourhood is 
in good health, increasing, and doing well. ‘ Good roads,” ob- 
serves Mr. Howison [p. 269.], “‘ markets, a large neighbour- 
hood, and mills, will make their appearance almost any where in 
the course of time ; but a piece of poor wet ground will never 
produce enough to render them of any value to the possessor.” 
An emigrant, however, with a limited capital, ought to fix near 
a market, because, though a market will undoubtedly make its 
appearance in the course of time, yet it may not appear till his 
capital is entirely spent, and thus he will be involved in em- 
barrassment. ! 

In the erection of a log-house, he may reckon on the assist- 
ance of his neighbours : for clearing his ground and bringing it 
into cultivation, he must depend on the labour of himself and 
family or that which he hires. Till he has accomplished this 
and gathered in his first crop, he, of course, must purchase his 

rovisions ; but if he has brought with him sufficient clothin; 
it will require little of his capital to feed himself and family. 
His ground bought, and partly cleared—his log-house erected, 
himself and family supported for a year or a year and a half on 
what he purchases, the period arrives when he expects to reap 
at least as much as will provision his family for the next year, 
and enable him to pay the labourers he may require, in kind. 
At the end of the next harvest, he finds himself in possession 
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of a larger quantity of produce than is necessary for the — 
of his family and the payment of his labourers; and, perhaps, 
even after procuring, by barter, clothes or any thing else he may 
need or wish for, there still remains a surplus. 

This, then, is a most important period for the emigrant: he 
cannot store up his surplus, certainly not for many years, and 
it would be absurd to exchange it for more clothes, &c. than he 
absolutely requires. Even on the supposition, then, that he is 
not anxious to turn it into money wherewith he may enlarge his 
own farm, or purchase farms for his sons—he still must be 
desirous of disposing of it for money ; this will not incommode 
him ‘as the produce itself or what he might barter it for must 
do; and it would be useful, or indispensable in many possible 
cases. 

Let us, therefore, inquire into the comparative advantages of 
Upper Canada, the Western States and Australasia, with respect 
to markets—both the home and the foreign markets: the abso- 
lute or comparative prices we shall not investigate; these vary 
frequently and much, and so far as the profits of the settler are 
concerned, give no insight into them, unless at the same time 
the amount of the crop per acre for the particular year is stated. 
A purchaser who pavs 10s. a bushel for his wheat, finds the 
purchase a heavy drain on his purse, though at the same time, 
the farmer’s crop may have been so scanty, that even at 10s. his 
profit will be trifling. 

It is evident, that as new settlers must purchase grain, &c. 
till they can raise their own produce, the influx of them will 
occasion a demand for grain ; but, it is equally evident, that, as 
every year must diminish the proportion of the new settlers to 
the producers, there wil! soon be produced far more than they 
consume. This must be the case in all new settlements, where 
the great majority of new settlers are agriculturists ; of course 
it is the case in Canada and the Western States. In Canada, 
the merchant who exchanges broad cloth, implements of hus- 
bandry, groceries, and every sort of. article that is necessary for 
a family for farm produce, will sometimes give money for it; 
but this source cannot be depended upon. Neither in Canada, 
therefore, nor in the Western States, is there a regular home 
murket that will take off the surplus produce of the emigrant ; 
and this disadvantage must increase with every accession of 
settlers, till they become so numerous, and the population so 
dense, as to create a demand for manufactures, &c. on the 
spot. 

In Upper Canada, the obvious and natural outlet for the 
surplus grain is the lower province; Mr. Hodgson says, * I 
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heard the farmers of Lower Canada complaining, that their 
markets were glutted with the produce of the upper province. 
Any interruption to the timber trade would diminish the market 
for grain; since a very large body of consumers are found in 
the raftsmen, who collect and convey the timber from the lake 
and rivers to Quebec, and in the crews of five or six hundred 
vessels, who replenish some part at least of their stores at that 
port. The raftsmen are, in a great measure, the links of com- 
‘munication between the Montreal and Quebec merchants on the 
one hand, and the emigrants and backwoods men are, on the other, 
the channels through which British manufactures flow into the 
interior, and country produce to the coast” [vol. ii. p. 50, 51.]. 
It is only necessary to inspect the map of Canada, to be con- 
vinced, that there can be no outlet for grain, so quick, easy, and 
cheap, as will draw off the superfluous produce regulated at a 
fair price for the grower. 

The Western States of America are nearly in the same situa- 
tion, with respect to a home and foreign market, as Upper 
Canada; and from the same cause—the great influx of agricul- 
= and their distance from large towns, and from 
the Sea. 


‘ In the ordinary course of things, without a European market, agri- 
cultural profits in this country must be extremely low ; among other 
reasons, because so large a proportion of the population, compared with 
most other countries, will be land-proprietors, and so small a proportion 
dependant on others for their agricultural produce ; and because the 
great fertility of the soil will leave an unusually large surplus, after 
maintaining the labourers employed in its cultivation. It appears to me, 
that the natural tendency of this state of things among an industrious 
and enterprising people is, to encourage domestic manufactures ; I mean 
manufactures really domestic—made in the family—the produce of that 
labour, which higher agricultural profits would retain in the field, but 
which there appears to ke no inducement to employ in the cultivation of 
produce, which will sell for little or nothing when raised. It is of little 
importance to the small farmer, that foreign manufactures are tolerably 
low, if his produce will neither command ‘hem, nor money to buy them. 
He can obtain his clothing in exchange for his leisure hours; but then 
it must be by employing those hours in actually making his clothing, 
and not through the intervention of agricultural produce. I am sur- 
prised to find to how great an extent this species of manufactures is 
carried, and how rapidly the events of the last two years have in- 
creased it.—Hodgson, vol. ii. p. 70. 

Alluding in a subsequent passage to Mr. Birkbeck’s settle- 
ment, he observes, 


‘ I have already mentioned some of my reasons for supposing that, in 
the ordinary course of things, agricultural profits will be generally low 
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in this country. Nor am I aware of any peculiarities in Birkbeck’s 
situation which would form an exception in his favour, in this particular. 
It must not be forgotten, that while the imminent danger of flour turnin 
sour at New Orleans, his principal market, is to be set against the advan- 
tages he may possess over the farmers in the Atlantic States; in his 
competition with the graziers of Ohio, his great distance from the 
Atlantic cities, may more than counterbalance the benefit of a readier 
access to extensive prairies. —P. 78. 


In Australasia, the home market offers a much more constant 
and regular demand, and a higher price than in Canada, or the 
Western States. Provisions-are not, indeed, nearly so high as 
they were; but they are even yet at prices which, at first sight, 
appear unaccountably exorbitant for anew colony. This, how- 
ever, is easily explained; there are fourteen classes of persons, 
who are intitled to receive rations from his Majesty’s store: 
all convicts employed by government, as well as, for the first six 
months, those assigned to free settlers ; the civil officers of the 
colony, the troops, commissariat department, constables, and 
free settlers and their families during the first six months. So 
long, therefore, as convicts are sent to Australasia, and troops 
are kept there on their account, there will be a better home 
market for grain than in Canada, and the Western States ; but 
it is obvious, that, as the proportion between the productive 
settlers, and the new settlers and convicts increases—and it must 
be gradually increasing—the proportion of the produce to the 
demand in the home market will also increase. It would 
appear also, that the home market is benefitted by there being 
a greater number of town settlers in Australasia, compared to 
the agricultural settlers, than there is either in Canada, or the 
Western States. These, with the ships that trade to, or call at 
the ports of Australasia, are the principal sources of the home 
demand. This colony also possesses a beter foreign market ; 
the settlements being near the sea, and the country itself at no 
great distance from the populous Indian nations, a good deal of 
their produce finds its way there, as well as to Britain. 

We have now gone oye a comparison of what may be 
called the most important physical advantages and disadvan- 
tages of Upper Canada, dhe Western States, New South Wales, 
and Van Diemen’s Land ; and, looking to them alone, there can 
be no doubt, that Australasia, as respects climate, soil, outlay 
of money for it, and its cultivation, variety, and quantity of 
produce, and markets for that produce, is superior to Upper 
Canada and the Western States: and there can be as little 
doubt, that, in these respects also, the Western States are 
superior to Upper Canada. But an emigrant very rationally 
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wishes to look forward—to have some grounds on which he may 
reasonably anticipate what will be the future state of his new 
country, at least so far as it may directly affect the prosperity 
of himself and his immediate descendants. Local advantages 
pee the same, the improvement of a new country depends 
chiefly on the measures of its government, and the character 
of the settlers; the first influencing cause we shall consider 
afterwards. With respect to the second, if the settlers are 
generally ignorant, and idle, they must counteract and impede 
the prosperity of the new settler, if they do not actually render 
him like themselves. The colonists of Australasia, to a finer 
climate and soil, seem to add great enterprise and industry ; 
and certainly their prospects are much more promising than 
those of Upper Canada, or the Western States. The compa- 
rison between these two we shall extract from Mr. Howison, 
though we must confess, it bears rather too hard on Upper 
Canada. In the United States, “ Villages and towns start 
into existence almost instantaneously ; and when any place is 
peculiarly calculated by nature to be a theatre for the energies, 
enterprise, and associated labours of man, it is immediately 
occupied by an active and industrious population, and soon 
attains that degree of importance to which its advantages 
entitle it. Butin Upper Canada things are very different ; for 
the province at present affords so few excitements to individual 
exertion, and such unpromising prospects, that all plans to 
promote its aggrandisement and prosperity, whether rational 
or chimerical, are alike doomed to languish for want of sup- 
porters.” —P. 213. 

When a person is compelied to emigrate, or to sink below his 
level, or even to starve, at home, he is justified in being more 
inquisitive and solicitous respecting his physical and worldl 
success, than any higher object; and we apprehend, that too 
many emigrants, not so circumstanced, while they inform them- 
selves with quick and keen interest, as to what country they are 
most likely to prosper, search, with comparative indifferefice, 
into the intellectual, moral, or political state of that country. 
And yet, even in a worldly point of view, these circumstances 
are of great moment. The greater the talent, information and 
skill, and experience of the inhabitants of a new colony, the 
more correct, steady, persevering, industrious and frugal their 
manners, the more friendly, obliging, and mutually accommo- 
dating, and assisting, their behaviour—the more quickly and 
surely will the colony advance in prosperity ; and in propertion 
as they enjoy political and religious freedom, and a government 
wise enough to let them alone in the direction of their industry, 
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and the enjoyment of its fruits, will they push forward in the 
career of improvement. —~ 

An emigrant, therefore, truly wise for his worldly concerns, 
is wise for the intellectual and moral comfort, and improvement 
of himself and family ; and especially wise for all that respects 
that greatest of all blessings, the enjoyment of a government that 
impairs his means, and his personal freedom, only so far as is 
absolutely necessary for the good of the whole, and as the whole 
think it good for them, a 

Let us then inquire into the intellectual, moral, and political 
state and prospects of the different countries, that have been 
already compared in so many other points. It may be neces- 
sary, however, to forewarn the emigrant, that he must lay his 
account, wherever he goes to, for the absence of many things, 
and the existence of many things, which would be serious 
objections to his settling in any old country, but which he must 
put up with in a new settlement. 

His very means of establishing himself depend on his family ; 
he will not, therefore, be able tospare that time fortheireducation 
which he might desire ; and probably if he could spare it, there 
would be no opportunity. Ina new colony, where the inhabi-~ 
tants are thinly scattered, and their time necessarily as well as 
laudably occupied in clearing and cultivating their land, a 
school-master would not find it worth his while to settle; and 
efter a hard day’s work, the father would be little disposed, or 
qualified to give, or the children to receive, instruction. Still, 
it may be had, but not in that regular steady manner, which 
most advances the pupil in learning, and forms in him the love 
and the habit of reading. 

The emigrant must not be surprised, or shocked, if he find 
in a new colony strong symptoms of manners, customs, modes 
of behaviour, as well as modes of speech, that in his mind are 
associated with indelicacy, rudeness, and imperfect civilization. 
In visiting a foreign country for the first time, we are ve 
little able, and perhaps sometimes not much inclined, to brea 
those associations in which we have been nurtured in our own 
country. So that, on seeing an action done, which we have 
been accustomed to regard as improper, and which we ac- 
tually know must have proceeded, when performedin our own 
country, from some improper motive or feeling, we are una- 
voidably and unconsciously led to regard it as an indication of 
a similar motive or feeling, when we witness it abroad. On this 
subject, most important to all who leave their own country, 
and especially to those who mean to settle in a new colony, 
where very much indeed of the comfort, as well as the pros- 
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perity of a settler depends on his immediately and thoroughly 
understanding the character, and receiving with cordiality the 
assistance of his neighbours, Mr. Birkbeck makes a remark, 
quite characteristic of his liberality of sentiment, and his shrewd- 
ness, and of the pithy expressiveness of his style. In his notes 
on a journey through France; after stating that he attended 
to the alighting of a party, consisting of several gentlemen, and 
a lady with her young family, from a diligence at Remoulin; 
he adds, “ As the lady stepped out of the carriage, she dis- 
covered a lapse of stocking, and continuing her chat with the 
gentlemen who had handed her out, she deliberately adjusted 
it, and tied her garter. This is characteristic of Southern 
France, and tends to settle a point in Natural History—that a 
French lady’s knee is as modest as the elbow of an English 
ay ; which I am satisfied was the case in this instance,”— 
P. 49. 

’ Besides the difference of manners indicatory of and arising from 
different associations, but by no means an inferiority in moral feel- 
ing or principle, the circumstances in which new settlers are 
placed, tempt or compel them to many deviations from the line 
they would steadily pursue in their native country. With these 
deviations, when they do not pass into any thing really im- 
mural or improper, but are confined to bluntness or even rude- 
ness of speech and conduct, the new settler, if he does not 
himself deviate likewise, must put up, for the sake of the hearty 
and neighbour-like sociality and assistance that accompany 
and compensate for them. 

Australasia, which stands so high with regard to its physical 
advantages, capabilities, and prospects, cannot retain that rank, 
when we examine into its intellectual or moral state. On this, 
as on many other topics, commorl sense and a knowledge of 
human nature will lead us to the truth, whereas the testimony 
of eye-witnesses might lead us astray ; every settler in Austra- 
lasia must take into his service convict-labourers ; men who, in 
fact, are slaves, and are treated in many respects as such, and 
who besides being slaves, have been criminals: if they have a 
motive to good behaviour which the slave has not, in the hope 
of thus shortening their captivity and gaining a higher station 
than they ever held ; na, sce also bad habits, taken in the 
mass, which slaves, taken in the mass, have not. We know 
that masters employing slaves, that is, degrading their fellow- 
creatures, become themselves degraded, and assuredly masters 
employing convicts, must be exposed toa similar degradation, 
But even allowing that they escape by the power of their good 
principles and habits, to what risk of contamination do they 
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expose their children: the best servants are not the safest asso- 
ciates for children, whether we regard their manners and lan- 
guage, or the infinitely higher objects, their intellectual and 
moral education; what then must be convict-servants; and 
how is it possible, especially in the circumstances of a new 
settler, for him to keep his children aloof from them. It may 
be said that many of them are-trust-worthy, faithful, and un- 
objectionable in their conduct: we do not deny this; but a 
man would be as little justified in exposing his children to them 
in the expectation of getting such convict-servants, as he is 
in buying a ticket in the lottery in the hope of obtaining a 
rize. 

. Convict-servants constitute an inherent defect in the moral 
state of Australasia, which will probably display itself for some 
time after it shall cease to be a convict settlement. There is 
another source of depravity and licentiousness in the “ vast and 
alarming disproportion which exists between the sexes, the 
number of males being to the number of females nearly as four 
to one.”— Wentworth, vol. i. p. 364. 

To counteract these causes of moral "evil, there are undoubt- 
edly schools as numerous and respectable as could, well be 
expected in a new colony. “ Public masters, who receive 
stipulated salaries from the Police fund, are distributed through 
the various districts, and keep day-schools, at which the chil- 
dren of the poorer settlers attend and are instructed either gra- 
tuitously or for a very trifling remuneration, as the circum- 
stances of the parents may allow” [p. 358.]. All the public 
schools are also sabbath schools. There are also several very 
en private seminaries in various parts of the colony. These, 

owever, can hardly be regarded as sufficient to counteract or 
prevent the moral infection which the system of convict-servants 
must generate. 

Society in Upper Canada is free from this taint; but the set- 
tlers in general are represented as very ignorant, obstinate, and 
untractable: ata great distance from the influence of civiliza- 
tion and improvement, immured in vast forests, compelled to 
toil incessantly during one portion of the year, and compara- 
tively cut off from all labour during the other portion, and these 
settlers, originally possessed of little information or refinement, 
are soon and easily converted into most unpleasant and unim- 
provable boors. “ It is, indeed, lamentable to think,” ob- 
serves Mr. Howison, “ that most of the improved part of this 
beautiful and magnificent province has fallen into such ‘ hang- 
men’s hands!’ and to feel convinced that the country will 
retrograde in every thing that is truly great and desirable, and 
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remain detestable to persons of liberal ideas, as long as these 


boors continue to be the principal inhabitants of it. You, my 
dear friend, will perhaps conceive that the description I have 
given of the general character of the people is a good deal 
exaggerated, but my opportunities of observation have been so 
numerous and extensive, that I can vouch for the accuracy of 
every thing I have stated respecting them. But it must be 
remembered that I describe them such as they appeared to me, 
and affected me personally, during the intercourse I have had 
with them.”—[p. 153.]—Both in Australasia and Upper Canada, 
clergymen of the established Church of England are appointed 
and paid by government, but an established clergy are feeble 
barriers against the contagion of vice and barbarism, even in 
old and populous countries. 

The state of society in the western districts of America must 
be formed by a variety of causes : of these the most common and 
powerful undoubtedly are, the prevalent character of the Ame- 
ricans, and the influence of the circumstances in which all new 
settlers are placed. The national character of the citizens of the 
United States contains some very obvious and peculiar ele- 
ments: they are justly proud as well as vain (for pride and 
vanity may be united) of their constitution; every man knows 
and feels that from him the government originates, and for his 
welfare it is carried on. Such, however, is the inconsistency 
and contradiction of human nature that, as the author of the 
Summary justly observes; and his observation is confirmed by 
all who have studied the American character : 


‘ With respect to the love of liberty, which passion the Americans 
suppose themselves to possess in an extraordinary degree, and on which 
they much value themselves, an equivocal character only can be given, 
since they are less anxious to have liberty universal than would be the 
case were that passion properly grounded in them. They are certainly 
the friends of free governments, that is of governments under popular 
control ; and they take a lively interest in the struggles of the people of 
other countries to obtain their just rights; but then, so regardless are 
they of the injustice of slavery at home, that their policy is directed to 
extend and perpetuate it. This I give as the character of the majority. 
The people of the northern and middle States have indeed not only 
abolished slavery, but they testify their abhorrence of it, and lament that 
a vestige of it should continue in the country, considering it as their 
greatest disgrace ; yet they are so inconsistent with their professed prin- 
ciples, as to refuse to give true and rational liberty to those amongst 
them whose skins are a tinge darker than their own. They will not 
allow.a man of negro origin to be a magistrate, a legislator, or even a 
juryman. They are willing to grant liberty and equality, where neither 
their imaginary interest nor their prejudice interferes to prevent it ; but 
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let either of those present itself, and they are reluctant to make 
any concession ; in which they are on a level with the tyrants of anti- 
quity, and the self-styled Holy Allies of our own time: for what but in- 
terest or prejudice prevents those high personages from acting conform- 
ably to just principles of liberty ?’—p. 490, 491. 


In another place the same author informs us— 


* In the northern and midland States where slavery has ceased, that the 
prejudice should be so strong as it is, may excite both wonder and regret. 
If a white person were to walk arm-in-arm with a black, in Broadway 
or any other of the leading streets in New York, he would probably be 
hooted and pelted by the populace. I was once conversing in one of the 
streets of Paris with a New York citizen, when two genteelly dressed 
persons, the one a white the other a black walked by us in the way I 
have mentioned. My acquaintance instantly calling my attention to 
them, expressed his astonishment and abhorrence at a white man’s so 
degrading himself. His surprise, then, may be easily guessed, when I 
informed him that there was not the slightest degradation in it in the 
estimation of Europeans. Soon after, I fell into company with another 

mtleman from New York to whom I mentioned this circumstance, 
when he told me, that as he was travelling in France by the public 
stage, a black woman was one of the passengers: but that rather than 
sit at the same table with her as the other passengers did, he chose to go 
without his dinner. A gentleman at Philadelphia told me, that he had 
lost his credit for veracity, by mentioning to a company of his fellow- 
citizens, that he had seen a black man in London sitting on a sofa with 
some young white ladies, and conversing familiarly with them. And 
another person told me, that as he was walking in Edinburgh with some 
American women, they were quite shocked at the sight of a mulatto 
— with two white ladies walking with him, one on each arm. 

he Americans hardly knew how to repress their indignant feelings. 
I will now mention an instance to show the hardship which is some- 
times felt by the blacks, in consequence of this ridiculous prejudice. A 
black woman applied for a passage by the ship which conveyed me to 
New York, but the captain objecting, she offered to take her meals at a 
separate table. This concession, however, was unavailing, for he re- 
fused to take her on any terms. On his mentioning this circumstance 
during the voyage, he was much applauded by the American passengers, 
particularly by the females, who so far from sympathizing with one of 
their own sex under such a difficulty, rejoiced heartily at the captain’s 
decision, and said that they would sound his praises in New York for it,’ 
—Summary, pp. 280—282. 


This inconsistency in the character of the Americans, how- 
ever, their national pride and vanity, mixed up as they are; in 
the new settlement, with many traits that are grating and un- 
pleasant to a Briton, are mere trifles compared with the evils 
of convict labour in Australasia, and the ignorance and boorish- 
ness of Upper Canada. In point of information the settlers in 
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the Western States are much superior to those of the other two 
settlements ; and though the means and opportunities of edu- 
cation are of themselves not much more numerous and easy of 
access in the Western States than in Canada, in the most 
secluded parts of which Mr. Howison informs us [p. 274] 
schools exist; yet the effects of education must be greater 
where it is aided, than where it is counteracted or unassisted by 
the character and pursuits of society. 
While the rage for emigration, created or nurtured by poli- 
tical causes, existed, the United States were generally preferred, 
solely on account of the freedom they enjoyed; with little or 
no consideration of their advantages and disadvantages in other 
respects, compared with other countries. At present, physical 
advantages seem to weigh most with the majority of emigrants ; 
the state of society as to manners and morals is the next con- 
sideration, and political circumstances are not much, or often, 
taken into account. But as these ought to be taken into 
consideration, both for their own sake and for their influence on 
the worldly prosperity and the intellectual and moral progress 
of the settlers ; and as they are actually taken into account b 
those-emigrants, whose good is best worth consulting, we shall, 
in the last place, inquire in which country, Australasia, Upper 
Canada, or the Western States, the political advantages are the 
greatest. So far as taxation is concerned, they are all nearly 
on an equality ; the taxes in all being so very trifling, that they 
cannot be felt as a burthen. 
Not so, with respect to saying and doing all that a person 
chooses, provided it does not injure his fellow-citizens, or the 
government ; nor to the mode in which such injury is ascer- 
tained and punished. In all our colonies, the governor possesses 
the power of sending any person out of them, whom he deems 
turbulent and dangerous ; we do not inquire whether this power 
is necessary ; it exists—has been exercised—and may be exer 
cised again. It may be said that, if a person is quiet, he will 
experience no trouble—-that, if sent out of the country unjustly, 
he has his redress in Britain, and that, therefore, the existence 
of such a power ought to create no alarm. But, setting aside 
all the feelings and principles of a man ardently devoted to 
liberty, who thinks he has a right to enjoy it himself, and that 
he is Lond to communicate it to others, the very idea that he 
is within the circle of despotic power frets and agitates him, 
and tempts him to deeds that may provoke it; in the same 
manner, as a man, naturally or habitually indifferent to out-of- 
door exercise, would feel a longing for it, and would be tempted 
to take it, if he were told that he must not stir out of ‘the 
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house. As for the redress of a single, and probably a ruined, 
settler, against the power that has ruined him, it is adding 
mockery and insult to injustice and oppression, to mention it. 
Let us next inquire into the other constituent parts of the 
vernment of Australasia and Upper Canada. In Australasia 
ere is a legislative council ; but no legislative assembly ; the 
act creating the council declaring that it is not expedient at 
present to call a legislative assembly in the colony. It consists 
of from five to seven members, appointed by the Crown, and 
removeable at pleasure. The most important and salutary pro- 
vision of the act, declares, “‘ that all laws and ordinances to be 
made in the said colony, and all orders to be made by his ma- 
jesty, his heirs, and successors, with the advice of his and their 
privy council, in pursuance of this act, shall be laid before both 
ouses of parliament within six months at latest next after the 
commencement of each session.” Hence it will appear that the 
inhabitants are not even virtually represented, and that their 
interests, as well as their liberties, are entirely in the power of 
the governor and council; subject to the inquiries “_ control 
of the British parliament. Trial by jury is unknown: criminal 
cases are to be prosecuted by information in the name of the 
attorney-general; and all issues of fact joined on every such in- 
formation shall be tried by a jury of seven commissioned officers 
. of his majesty’s sea and land forces, whether in full or half pay ; 
such jurors to be nominated by the governor for the time being 
—liberty of challenge is given. This is, in fact,as Mr. Went- 
worth remarks [p. 348], “a military court-martial, under the 
direct control and appointment of the governor, or the person who 
5 for the time being, exercise his functions. The government 
of Upper Canada consists of a governor, lieutenant-governor, a 
legislative and executive council, and a house of assembly, all, 
except the last, are appointed by his majesty; the house of 
assembly is composed of forty members chosen every four years, 
by persons who are possessed of property to the clear yearly 
value of forty shillings. The criminal code of England and 
trial by jury are established. Dajte 
The United States present to the emigrant who is anxious 
to secure to himself and his descendants the largest portion of 
practicable liberty, the most powerful motives to fix om abode 
within their territory. Each state is sovereign and inde- 
pendent, choosing its own governor, and legislative assemblies, 
and through them enacting laws, regulating taxes, making 
improvements, &c. as far as regards its own individual welfare. 
The general government enacts laws in all cases where the in- 
terest of the whole Union is concerned, and regulates their 
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commerce and their transactions with foreign powers. How 
much more certainly and effectively must the local and indiyi- 
dual interests of any district be promoted by this form of 
pret than it can be in the cases of Upper Canada and 

ustralasia, over whom the British ministry and parliament 
exercise a supreme control ; it may even be questioned whether 
the local government of Upper Canada, with power extended 
over the whole province, can watch over and regulate the 
. interests of any particular district with the same care and judg- 
ment as are displayed by the respective governments of each 
of the twenty-four states that form the American confederation. 
The citizens of one state have all the privileges of the citizens 
of the several states. Each state is entitled to the protection 
of the United States against foreign invasion or domestic 
violence, The sovereignty of each state rests in its inhabitants, 
and is embodied in its executive and legislature. Thus the 
utmost security is given to every inhabitant of the United 
States, considered solely as a member of any particular state ; 
and similar security invests him as a member of the entire 
confederation. q 

It is not our intention either to enter on a general panegyric 
on the constitution and laws of the United States, or to give an 
abstract of them. We shall content ourselves with pointing out 
those immunities, privileges, and laws, which most directly and 
powerfully affect personal liberty and property. 


‘ There are no tithes,’ says the author of the Excursion, ‘ no poor- 
rates, no excise, no heavy internal taxes, no commercial monopolies. 
An American can make candles if he have tallow, can distil brandy 
if he have grapes or peaches, and can make beer if he have malt 
and hops, without asking leave of any cne, and much less with 
any fear of incurring punishment. How would a farmer’s wife 
there be astonished, if told that it was contrary to law for her to 
make soap out of the potass obtained on the farm, and of the grease 
she herself had saved! When an American has made these articles, he 
may build his little vessel, and take them without hindrance to any part 
of the world: for there is no rich company of-merchants that can say to 
him, “ You shall not trade to India ; and you shall not buy a pound of 
tea of the Chinese ; as, by so doing, you would infringe upon our privi- 
leges.” In consequence of this freedom, the seas are covered with their 
vessels, and the people at home are active and independent.’—p. 71. 


‘ Most other governments are maintained by force. In every direc 
tion, we meet with soldiers, civil officers, nobles, prelates, and all the 
other appendages of despotism ; while the mass of the people are op- 
pressed, hoodwinked, and plunged into a state of political slavery. But 
in the United States one looks in vain for any thing of the kind ; and a 
stranger, on going through the country, exclaims, “ Where is the govern 
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‘ment? what is it? I see nothing of it.” It is almost impossible for 
Europeans to form any idea of this, so profoundly ignorant are they in 
general of all real liberty.’—p. 69. 


The truth of the allegation, in civil and criminal prosecutions 
for libel or slander, is admitted as a reason for acquittal. 
is no exclusive national church ; ecclesiastical courts are un- 
known. Entails have been abolished in every state; a person 
may make what will he pleases ; but if he die intestate, the law 
divides his property equally amongst his children of each sex. 
The writ of habeas corpus cannot be suspended, except in times 
of invasion‘and rebellion. 


‘ In order to prevent an undue exercise of power in the general go- 
vernment, which might tend to affect the rights of the states or those 
of citizens, it is declared that treason shall consist only in levying war 
against the United States, or adhering to their enemies, giving them 
aid and comfort ; that no person shall be convicted of treason, but on 
the testimony of two witnesses, or on confession in open court ; that no 
attainder of treason shall work corruption of blood or forfeiture, except 
during life ; that no law respecting the establishment of religion, or pro- 
hibiting its free exercise, can be made ; and that the liberty of speech 
and the press, the right of the people to assemble to petition Govern- 
ment for a redress of grievances, and their right to bear arms, cannot be 
abridged or infringed. To prevent oppression, it is provided that no 
soldiers shall be quartered in any house in time of peace, without the 
consent of the owner; and to secure the citizen from unreasonable 
search, it is declared, that no warrants shall issue, but upon probable 
cause, supported by oath or affirmation. It is also provided, that no 
person shall be held to answer for any capital or infamous offence, 
except in the land and sea service, unless in presentment or indictment of 
a _— jury, nor answer for the same offence twice ; that in all crimi- 
nal and civil suits, above twenty dollars, he shall have the right of jury 
trial; that he shall not, in any criminal case, be compelled to be a 
witness against himself, nor be deprived of life, liberty, or property, 
without due process of law. In criminal prosecutions, the accused shall 
enjoy the right of a speedy and public trial by jury of the district in 
which the crime was committed ; to be confronted with the witnesses 
against him ; to have compulsory process for witnesses in his favour, 
and the assistance of counsel; and finally, that excessive bail shall not 
be imposed, nor cruel and unusual punishments inflicted. You will 
easily discover, and it must always be understood, that the powers not 
expressly delegated, are reserved tu the states and the-people. All con- 
structive or assumed powers are considered as dangerous to the liberties 
of the citizen, and fatal to the rights and the union of the states.’— 
Hodgson, vol. ii. p. 178—175. 


* The representatives of Congress are elected every second year, b 
the people of each state. ; these representatives, with the anette acide 
the whole power of legislation. The qualifications of representatives 
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are very simple. It is only required that they should be citizens of the 
United States, and have attained the age of twenty-five ; the moment 
their period of service expires, they are again, unless re-elected, reduced 
to the rank and condition of citizens. If they should have acted in 
opposition to the wishes and interests of their constituents, while per- 
forming the functions of legislation, the people possess the remedy, and 
can exercise it without endangering the peace and harmony of society ; 
the offending member is dropt, and his place supplied by another more 
worthy of confidence. This consciousness of respunsibility on the part 
of the representatives, operates as a perpetual guarantee to the people, 
and protects and secures them in the enjoyment of their political and 
civil liberties.’-—p. 185. 

We have exhibited enough of the constitution and laws of the 
United States to satisfy the emigrant that, as a citizen of them, 
he will enjoy a much larger share of liberty than he would do 
as an inhabitant of Upper Canada and Australasia. 

It may, then, we presume, be concluded, from what has been 
said, that agricultural labours constitute the class which, b 
emigration, will escape from most evil here, encounter least evil 
in the country to which they emigrate, and reap with most cer- 
tainty, and in the shortest time, the advantages of emigration : 
that for them, Upper Canada and the Western States are the 
most eligible; and if they have a working family Canada should 
be preferred, because there, they can obtain a free grant of fifty 
acres, from which their own labour, assisted by that of their 
family, will soon derive a homely but certain support. Perhaps 
we might add, that, even labourers without a family ought to 
prefer Upper Canada, because in it, all the savings of their 
wages can be employed in a cultivating the land they 
obtain ; whereas, in the Western States, part of their savings 
must go towards the purchase of it. 

That persons skilled in agriculture, with a capital from 
£.500 to £.1000, and a family brought up to plain fare and 
hard work, are the class next likely to benefit themselves by 
emigration ; the evil they will thus escape from here will not be 
so great as that of the former class, since the latter must go to 
the poor-house; whereas, those we are now considering will only 
sink to a lower grade ; yet, to their apprehensions and feelings, 
this degradation may be as formidable. The evils they must 
encounter by emigration wili, however, be ome. because of 
a description from which they have been further removed in 
their native country. Hard work, a log-house, and plenty of 
homely fare, with good wages, are blessings to those who here 
can either get no work, or work as hard for less than half the 
wages ; who live on poor and insufficient food, and in a cottage 
not equal in comfort to a log-house ; but the change must be 
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for the worse to those who here have not been accustomed to 
regular and constant hard w ck, and who have enjoyed the 
comforts of the table and a roomy well-furnished house. To 
them, Australasia presents the most physical advantages—a 
soil in fertility equal, and from the finer climate, in variety of 
produce superior, to that of Upper Canada or the Western 
States ; labour cheaper ; readier, surer, and better, markets :-— 
the drawbacks, convict labourers ; the direct influence of them 
on the comfort and morals of the family; and their indirect 
influence on the manners and morals of the society at large. 

On those who are doing well in their own country, and who 
have a fair and reasonable prospect of settling their children 
well, but who are desirous of bettering their own and their 
family’s condition, not merely in a lucrative point of view, but 
in the more honourable and praise-worthy point of civil and 
religious freedom, we would, in the first place, impress most 
strongly and repeatedly the Italian Epitaph :—“ I was well 
—wished to be better—and I am here.” Deliberation and 
choice are, in a great measure, taken away from others ; here 
they are sinking, and must sink; abroad they must suc- 
ceed, with industry, perseverance, and frugality; and as they 
are driven from their native country by an overpowering force, 
so abroad they will be goaded on by a stronger impetus; the 
good ~~ anticipate is nearer their reach, in so much as the 
supply of physical wants in all new countries is sooner and 
more readily obtained, than that supply which is necessary to 
satisfy the wants of men of more intellectual and disinterested 
views. If they emigrate to the cities or old settled parts of the 
United States, they must prepare themselves to sacrifice their 
lucrative for their political prospects, as, from every account, 
there is scarcely any profession or trade that thrives so well there 
as in Britain, and there are many for which there is scarcely any 
demand. If they emigrate to the Western States, they must 
prepare themselves for the endurance, probably for many years, 
of physical evils, to which here they have not been at all accus- 
tomed, and which may put to flight, when it is too late, their 
love of liberty, unless it be very firmly rooted, and built on prin- 
ciples, and not on mere feeling. In short, to those who are 
driven out of their own country by physical evil, and who wish 
to obtain merely physical good, a who have only their labour 
to depend upon for its obtainment, Upper Canada is the fittest 
country ; to those who are driven by this cause, who_have the 
same object in view, but who can labour, and possess capital, 
Australasia is the fittest country ; and to those who emigrate 
principally to improve the political condition of themselves and 
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their children, the Western States are the fittest country. The 
descendants of all these classes will reap much more benefit 
from emigration than the emigrants themselves; but the 
emigrant-labourer will reap the benefit much sooner than either 
of the other two classes. 

We have purposely confined ourselves within the limits of 
general information and advice: if, by means of it, a_ person 
can satisfy himself whether he ought to emigrate, and, if he 
ought, to what country, we have performed what we undertook 
todo. He must have recourse to the best and the latest works 
on the country he fixes upon, to ascertain the particular district 
to which he should direct his steps; or, what would be still 
better, he should explore and examine for himself. The ex- 
pense, and best mode of arriving at his destination—the articles 
he ought to carry with him—and all the minutiz of his proper 
proceedings on his arrival and first settlement, should be learnt 
as near as possible to the time of his emigration, through pri- 
vate information, where it can be obtained, carefully compared 
with that supplied by books. But above, and before all, let the 
intended emigrant err on the safe side: calculating on a greater 
expense—a longer period of hard labour—more difficult, and 
slower returns ; and anticipating a greater degree, as well as a 
greater variety, of inconvenience, discomfort, and serious as well 
as petty trouble, than accounts, either private or public, hold 
forth. If this advice be pursued, some may be deterred from 
emigrating who would be benefited by it: but none, who would 
not thus be rescued from ruin here; or who, for the sake of 
securing to their descendants worldly, and much more especially, 
political independence, would not most cheerfully undergo a 
larger portion and variety, as well as a longer duration of evil 
than even this mode of estimating it would set in array before 
them ; and these are the proper emigrants :—Men who prefer 
hard labour to poverty ond adversity ; and men who deem their 
childrens’ welfare, worldly and political, cheaply purchased by 
the sacrifice of their own present ease and comfort. 

The facts stated—the observations made—the information 
and advice given in this article are drawn partly from private 
sources, on the accuracy and impartiality of which we can place 
the firmest reliance, and partly from the books, the titles of 
which we have prefixed and numbered. Nos. 6,7, and 8 have 
already been reviewed; and to the respective notices and 
characters of them we refer our readers. After the opinion we 
pronounced on Mr. Talbot’s work, it may seem inconsistent to 
draw any information from it ; but our own experience coincides 
with the experience, and is supported by the authority, of the 
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elder Pliny, as stated by his nephew :—“ Liber legebatur: 
adnotabat, excerpebatque. Nihil enim leget quod non excer- 
peret. Dicere enim solebat, Nullum esse librum tam malum, 
ut non aliqua parte prodesset. 

No. 1, is badly arranged, betrays a party, as well as a partial 
spirit, and is loosely and carelessly written; but by the exer- 
cise of some care and judgment, and the comparison of dif- 
ferent parts, many particulars relative to Australasia, important 
in themselves, and useful to the emigrant, who makes due allow- 
ance for the author’s partiality, may be gathered. The most 
novel and interesting — of the work relates to the lately- 
discovered districts of New South Wales. We are by no means 
disposed to estimate so highly as Mr. Wentworth does, the let- 
ters to Mr. Peel, by a friend of his, on the advantages of New 
South Wales, as a penal and wholesale paupers’ settlement. 
The subject is too comprehensive for the grasp of this writer’s 
mind. 

So far as Van Diemen’s Land is concerned, we can recom- 
mend No. 2, as a more trustworthy and instructive book, than 
Mr. Wentworth’s ; it seems drawn from good sources, during 
a three years’ residence, by a clear-sighted, judicious, and 
impartial person, and is written in a plain and popular manner. 

Ko. 3, is a far superior work to all the rest, in its display of 
talent and authorship. The portion that relates to Upper 
Canada, where the author spent two years and a half, 283 out 
of 353 pages—exhibits the rare union of precise and clear 
information, and sound and judicious advice, for the intending 
emigrant, with details, general views and reflections calculated 
to instruct, and to gratify those who read with a more intellec- 
tual object in view. We could have wished, that the descrip- 
tion of the falls of Niagara had been written in a less ambitious 
style. Nature, always simple in her most grand and sublime 
works, is most clearly and fully reflected to the mind, which 
has not witnessed these works, by simple language. The por- 
tion of this book relative to the United States, is meagre ; and, 
moreover, unlike the prior part, both in talent and tone. ' 

The author of No. 4, who derived his information during his 
comer and abode, as an officer, in Canada, is as much 
inclined, beyond the line of impartiality, in favour of it, as 
Mr. Wentworth is, with regard to Australasia. This settle- 
ment, but more especially the United States are run down to 
exalt his favourite. The reader will soon perceive this; and 
from it, and the quotations from Scott’s Novels and Poems, 
Moore, Sterne, &c. that introduce, or adorn the letters into 
which the work is thrown, he will not expect much sober 
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and useful information. Let him, however, in this case rely 
on the elder Pliny’s experience and on ours, for we can assure 
him, that many particulars on the subject of Upper Canada, 
as a proper place for emigration, may with due care and judg- 
ment, be extracted from this work. 

Of the 100 pages contained in No. 5, sixteen are taken up, 
with pointing out the preferable qualities of Upper Canada, 
and with instructions for the passage to Quebec: from p. 16, 
to p. 39, contains the jeune of the Author’s voyage. The 
remainder is occupied with directions to the emigrant, in what 
manner to proceed to York in Upper Canada; useful informa- 
tion for the selection of a good spot; and details of the mode 
and expense of building my rely clearing and cultivating the 
land—the vegetable and animal productions—manners of the 
inhabitants, &c. If the Author had rendered these more minute 
and full, and omitted, or greatly curtailed his Journal, the 
utility of his work wotld have been increased, at no increase 
of bulk or price: to have done this, however, in a satisfactory 
and trust-worthy manner, he should have delayed the publica- 
tion of his work, till he"had had niore experience than could be 

ained in five months: he arrived at Quebec on the 28th 
ugust, 1819, and the Preface is dated, Upper Canada, January 
20, 1820. 

No. 9, the result of upwards of a year’s travels, often on 
foot—as well as in private carriages, steam boats, stage coaches, 
and canal boats fiom Massachusets to North Carolina, contains 
scarcely any thing that is peculiarly adapted to emigrants ; it 
gives, however, in rather a superficial tint, in a luminous and 
candid manner, information on all the topics enumerated in the 
title page ; and will undoubtedly serve the cause of truth and 
justice, by annihilating, or greatly weakening, the absurd preju- 
dices, which, not less to our disgrace than to our dis-service, 
still linger among us, on the subject of the United States, espe- 
cially the alleged want of religion there, in consequence of 
their being without a religious establishment. On this point, 
the testimony and opinion of our author are decided, and do 
great credit to his sagacity and liberality. 


* Assemblies of almost every denomination of Christians exist in the 
United States, generally in harmony. No religion being in alliance 
with the government, one great cause of jealousy and dislike is removed. 
No large endowments being in possession of any denomination, and 
the incomes of the clergy being regulated in nearly all cases by their 
congregations, but little disparity of station in society exists amongst 
them. Hence the proud, consequential air so obvious in some of the 


English clergy, is seldom or never seen. Nor is there much appear. 
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ance of difference in dress between the clergy and the laity. Except 
that black is a more prevalent colour among the former than the latter, 
I observed nothing by way of distinction. Yet, though without a badge 
to impress the populace with the opinion of sanctity, without gilded 
chariots to loll in, without the prospect of obtaining rich sinecures to 
operate as a stimulus, they have great influence. The rivalship between 
the different sects, instead of producing a constant jar as might be sup- 
posed, seems to be productive of a decent observance of religious duties 
amongst all classes. In few countries, if any, is public worship more 
generally attended than in the United States. Instances of openly 
avowed deism are rare. Persons who hold deistical opinions generally 
either keep them to themselves, or veil them under the garb of 
flimsy hypocrisy. I recollect only two persons of all with whom I con- 
versed on religion, who unhesitatingly proclaimed their disbelief in 
Christianity ; though I met with several whom I suspected to be con- 
cealed deists. In many parts a man’s reputation would be seriously 
injured if he were to avow himself one. 

‘ But though instances of avowed deism are rare, a strong deistical 
feeling is apparent in the opposition made to missionary socicties. 
Those societies have certainly deputed persons to the task of heathen 
conversion, who, in many instances, have been as little qualified for 
the duty as Robespierre to establish liberty. But because some of 
their agents have acted improperly, sometimes manifesting undue pre- 
sumption, sometimes interfering too much with political affairs, and 
on most occasions evincing fanaticism, are we to infer that no good 
has resulted from their labours? Far otherwise: but the American 
opponents of those societies have endeavoured to persuade the public 
that evil, without any redeeming qualities, has been the result. On 
examining some of the numerous pamphlets on missionary societies, I 
was struck by observing that the opposition to them was not founded 
on a well-grounded jealousy of the cause of Christ being injured, 
but in a concealed hatred to vital Christianity. Yet neither their 
labours against missions, nor against Christianity itself (which though 
concealed, are still apparent), have had the effect of withdrawing 
public support from them ; still less, of inducing a neglect of public 
worship, or a contempt for the practisers of it. 

‘ From these circumstances, those persons who suppose that a com- 
pulsory provision for the clergy is necessary to the support of Chris- 
tianity, may see the groundlessness of their opinions. They may 
also learn that ecclesiastical authority may be maintained without an 
alliance with the State, in matters purely ecclesiastical. Prelacy, 
both Protestant and Catholic, is established in America; and though 
with respect to the latter, it has been found defective on one or two 
occasions, that is no more than has been the case in England and 
Ireland with the Established Church. So long as Virginia continued 
a British colony, the episcopal clergy were supported by tithes, or 
rather by a smaller provision of the same nature. In whom the 
superior authority was lodged I cannot state, there being no bishop 
in the colony. But I was assured by many persons that they were 
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exceedingly lax in morals, and negligent of their duties ; so much so, 
indeed, that their Church sunk into disgrace from which it has not 
yet fully emerged. After the alliance with government was broken, 
an amendment was soon perceptible; a convincing proof of the inu- 
tility of the alliance. Another point of importance proved by the 
experience of America is, that edifices for public worship will be built 
and kept in repair, without any rate being levied on the inhabitants. 
Not only so, many of them are not merely commodious and comfortable ; 
they are ornamental. Their number, too, seems quite as proportionate 
to the population as in England. This is exemplified in the following 
list of those within the limits of the city of New York, which will be 
examined with interest by such persons as like to trace the progress of 
religious sects. It was made out in the summer of 1823: 


Episcopalians .........0 15 Moravians ......ccscccosesseee 1 
Presbyterians ......s0+s+ 14 Evangelical Lutherans...... 1 
Methodists ....0+.ssee0008 13 New Jerusalemites «.....00 1 
Reformed Dutch......... 10 | Reformed Presbyterians ... 1 
Baptists .++.ssseeseeeeeeee 10 Associate Presbyterians ... 1 
Fricnds..ccccccccrocssecsooe 4%  Uniiversalists..oc.ccccsscrevees 1 
Lutherans .ccccccsccovsee 2  Unitarians essccccsesceccoree 1 


Catholics ....ccccccsecoseee 2 German Reformed ......006 1 


Besides these, there are a Mariners’ Church and one at the Alms-House, 
neither of which is exclusively for one body of professors, and a Jews’ 
Synagogue. The population for whose use they are built, is about 
130,000. Let this statement be compared with a similar one of Liver- 
pool, Manchester or Birmingham, and it will, I believe, be found to show, 
that accommodations for worshippers are equal, if not superior to those 
in each of those towns. Yet, be it again observed, that every one in the 
United States is left at liberty to pay or not as he thinks fit, or, if there 
be any exception to this, it is I believe only in the small State of Rhode 
Island, where the original colonial charter is still in force: yet even 
there, it is optional with the person paying, to fix on the sect to which 
the amount levied shall be transferred.'—Summary, p. 162—167. 





Art. IX.—Memoirs of the Life of J. P. Kemble, Esq. including a His- 
tory of the Stage from the Time of Garrick to the present Period. 
By James Boaden, Esq. 2 vols. 8vo. pp. 1071. 1825. 


mpuis work would be insufferably dull, were it not supremely 

ridiculous. Happily, extravagant absurdit when — 
harmless yields a peculiar and racy kind of enjoyment which 
we should look for in vain in much more regular and respect- 
able productions. Mr. Boaden, it appears, has been a flutterer 
about the theatre for a great number of years; has taken 
deep interest in all the incidents of its history, and was proud to 
become the satellite of one of its principal ornaments, the late 
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Mr. Kemble. He has accordingly published a very big book 
in two thick 8vo volumes paneer with every body and every 
thing which appertains or could be made to appertain to the 
stage for the last fifty years. It is written in a pompous kind 
of style compounded of a bad imitation of Dr. Johnson, with a 
worse of Gibbon. How nearly Mr. Boaden approaches to his 
models may be imagined when it is known that he is fully master 
of the whole vocabulary of the great lexicographer, at the same 
time that it would be difficult to fix upon one word of which he 
understands the accurate meaning. Like the property-room of 
his own favorite stage, all is confusion, pretension, and squalor ; 
his style is tinsel, and his matter rubbish. It does not require 
qualifications of a very uncommon kind to write a decent book— 
a trifle of logic, some discipline in orthography, and.a grammar 
rule or two, together with a superficial knowledge of the subjects, 
&° a long way to the composition of a saleable article. Mr. Boaden 

oes not, except in a few instances (such as parodox for para- 
dox) spell amiss, and he has more than a scanty knowledge of 
the matter in hand, if knowledge of a subject consists in a fami- 
liarity with its details ; but grammar and sei.se are the objects 
of his supreme contempt. ‘To make up for this he has attained 
the highest pitch of excellence in the sublime art of mystifica- 
tion; he cannot record the birth of a play, or the run of a farce 
in any thing beneath a riddle or an oracle. Conceive a writer 
with a very moderate portion of talent of any kind, and almost 
entirely destitute of judgment and taste, totally ignorant of all 
things but the chronology of the stage ; aovigaed with a huge 
passion for quadri-syllables, and the ambition of fine writing 3 
conceive such a writer labouring to sustain himself at a truly 
tragic elevation through nearly twelve hundred pages of criti- 
cism and narration; and you have Mr. Boaden, the author of 
the Life of Kemble. To do him justice, however, he is always 
theatrical; he ushers in a date with a flourish of trumpets—a 
death is recorded to the sound of solemn music—he charac- 
terizes an actor in heroics—hints at his facts as if they were 
behind the scenes, and has a knack, instead of narrating simply, 
of talking about and about an anecdote knowingly, as if it was 
already familiar to his audience, and could be made sufficiently 
plain by a few cunning nods and becks. A point is his supreme 
delight, and his joy is great if he can finish his paragraph with 
a coup de theatre. 

It may be supposed that a man of this stamp is no unamusing 
companion, and we frankly confess we have been less enter- 
tained with many a good book. In order to propagate our 
amusement, we shall make a selection of the most charac- 


teristic parts of Mr. Boaden’s lucubrations. 
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The opening of the work is an important occasion. The 
following commencement is dignified, and reminds us of other 
great works : 


‘ The biography of an actor is the record of his art. To endeavour 
after any ale fame than excellence in his profession, will be injurious 
rather than salutary, and probably unsuccessful. The studies connected 
with his art are fully sufficient to occupy his leisure hours, and to divide 
attention is certainly to weaken it. The less notice the actor excites off 
the stage, the better for himself and the public.’--Vol. i. p. 1. 


Mr. Kemble’s father was manager cf a strolling company in 
Staffordshire and the adjoining counties. Mr. Boaden was in- 
troduced to him by his son John: that remarkable event is re- 
corded in a suitable manner, 


* He was sitting in his son’s library, and from a peculiar costume that 
he had adopted from liability to take cold (a partial silk covering for the 
head), he looked to me rather like a dignitary of the church two cen- 
turies back, than a laymar of the present age. Our introduction to each 
other was at once simple and expressive. ‘ This, sir, is my father.” 
And to the old gentleman, “ Allow me to present to you my friend, 
Mr. Boaden.”’—Vol. i. p. 5. ’ 


The biographer was iikewise ip company with Mrs, Kemble, 
the old gentleman’s wife : 

* His mother had Leen a distinguished beauty in her youth, and had 
once been fempted by a coronet. What remained of her was of the 
highest order. She had very uncommon vivacity and point in her con- 
versation. As I sat next to her at dinner, I had full opportunity to re- 
mark and enjoy the soundness of her judgment and the peculiar energy 
of her expressions. I should fancy, among her own sex, that she must 
have been deemed, like Dr. Johnson, a tremendous converser.—Vol. i. 
p: 5. 

Mr. Boaden describes his conversation with this tremendous 
person, the mother of Mrs. Siddons. He says she took an op- 
portunity of speaking to him aside of the merits of her husband, 
and that she finished her eulogium by “a touch of valuable dis- 
crimination.” There” (pointing to old Mr. Kemble, who was 
sitting by the fire-side), “ there sits, unconscious of our re- 
marks, the only gentleman Falstaff that I have ever seen.” 

We hear much of John Kemble’s profound studies in his 
youth ; the depth of his penetration, and the extent of his learn- 
ing are confirmed by his criticism on Aristotle : 

“ In recapitulating his Greek studies, he assured me that his 
early impression from some of the writings of the Stagyrite had 
never been weakened; and that he thought the intellect of 
that philosopher superior to all competition.” [Vol. i. p. 9.] 
Mr. Kemble was an author as well as an actor; but of his 
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works we’shall say nothing ; first, because we never met with 
them, and next for Mr. Boaden’s reason—‘ As I believe he 
never revised any of these early poems, but left them under 
Sinal anathema, I shall quote from neither of them.”—p. 30. 

We may, however, in passing, just notice in the ae of Mr. 
Boaden, Mr. Kemble’s ode to the memory of Inchbald—rather, 
however, we must confess, for the sake of the ingenuity of the 
parallel, than from any anxiety for Mr. Kemble’s poetical fame. 
“ To the memory of his friend Inchbald he addressed a blank 
ode, in imitation of the admired one to Evening, by the poet 
Collins. Its opening images have too close a similarity ; but 
Kemble is clearer as to his sense, because less involved in the gram- 
matical construction.” —Vol. i. p. 32. 

Joha Kemble, however, is not the only hero of Mr. Boaden’s 
stage—indeed, he scarcely occupies a greater space than he 
would be entitled to in any history of the drama for the last 
fifty years. He merely takes a principal part among inferior 
actors. Henderson also was a great man, and is mentioned at 
a suitable length, and in becoming terms. 


‘ The power of Henderson was analytic. He was not contented 
with the mere light of common meaning—he shewed it you through a 
prism, and refracted all the delicate and mingling hues that enter into 
the composition of any ray of human character. Besides the philosophic 
ingenuity of such a design, he had a voice so flexible, that its tones 
conveyed all that his meaning would insinuate. I will try at least to 
make this clearer by an instance, and it shall be taken from a common 
book, ‘ The Sentimental Journey,’ which every body has read to himself; 
and few, who have heard Henderson, would, I should think, venture to 
read to another. It opens with this trite remark, ‘ They order this 
matter, said I, better in France.’ As it stands it is a plain assertion, 
nothing more. As Henderson contrived to speak it, you felt, that 
vanity was trying to take credit for foreign travel, without having 
stirred from home—that it was not hearsay which he would deliver, 
but personal experience that he would insinuate. You knew from him 
distinctly, that it was a truth finessed. Let any other reader try this, 
and he will find what a task he has undertaken, and how little he can 
do. Often, with powers of mimicry that used to be thought exact, have 
I tried to give my ear once more what it received from his utterance ; 
but I am sure that something was wanting in every effort.’—Vol. ii, p. 76. 


Henderson was great in Falstaff. Mr. Boaden observes, that 
“ In this bow of Ulysses, few actors of the present day pre- 
sume to shoot.” After speaking of the actor Sine, Mr. Boaden 
proceeds to Parsons—the passing from King to Parsons needs 
to be accounted for, and it is done thus :—“ A strong principle 
of association sometimes felt, and frequently unperceived, com- 
bines the subjects of our thought. rd is associated with 
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*King in our recollections by their constantly aiding each other 
in the drama.” Parsons was the original Sir Fretful Plagia 
in the Critic, and in arder, as the biographer says, to “ diversify 
his page,” he introduces a critical remark upon this piece, His 
remark is this : 

“ It seems quite clear to me, that Sir Fretful should have 
been the author of the tragedy rehearsed, and not Puff,” &c. 

While, however, he is on the subject of the Critic, he begs 
permission to record a remarkable instance of the “ keen sense of 
the moral tendency” in our audiences. 


‘ On the first night of the piece, Puff entered abruptly upon his arts 
of assailing the charitable and humane, and those whom Providence 
had blest with affluence. The indignation of the audience here testified 
an apprehension that the best feeling of our nature might be chilled 
and checked by too marked an exposure of the impositions practised to 
excite it. The author found it necessary to insert a few lines (not 
printed) by which Puff disclaimed the wish ‘ to deaden our feelings or 
lessen our humanity. To put us on our guard, was, it seemed, essen- 
tially to serve the cause of true charity.’ If the hearts of the audience 
were subdued by the apology, their judgment was reversed without a 
reason. The greatest moralists have taught, that the advantage to 
ourselves is the cultivation of benevolence into habit. Much reflection, 
and too close enquiry, leave time for the selfish passions to stop the 
charitable impulse. The man who deliberates will generally button up 
his pocket. Moreover, there is usually some distress where there is 
supplication. It may not be actually what it pretends; but let us not 
teach distrust upon system, lest it end in producing a habit of denial. 
There are many compensations for mistaken charity, none for hardness 
of heart.’—Vol. i. p. 64. 


After he has characterized the male performers, and refreshed 
his reader with such luminous little moral dissertations as the 
foregoing, he proceeds to the actresses. We shall only quote 
what he says of Miss Farren. “ It was her practice, from the 
weakness of her organ, to stand rather forward upon the 
stage.” We were rather at a loss to discover the meaning of 
this, and at first imagined, that it was some weakness of the 
spine, or legs, which caused this celebrated actress to stoop, 
It soon appeared, however, that Mr. Boaden, by organ here 
and elsewhere, means “ voice.” —In vol. ii. p. 44, he says 
Bensley became absolutely sublime from the “ virtuous energy 
that thundered from his sonorous organ.” He adds, and we can 
readily credit it, that “ it was really a display not to be forgotten.” 
The word is probably not used in the same sense, when he says, 
upon occasion of Mrs. Siddons playing the Maid of Honour, that 
she suffered by a “ comparison with the favourite organs of the 
sportive muse.” And in characterizing Mr. Kemble’s Hamlet, 
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he makes a curious distinction—“ his utterance,” he says, “ in 
common parlance, seemed to proceed rather from organization 
than voice.” We leave our readers to guess the sense of the 
word in this passage : 

* The performances of Mr. Kemble were not, at the time of which I 
am treating, equal in effect to those of Mrs. Siddons., Their talents, 
although they bore a strong family resemblance, differed considerably as 
to their power, and, in some respects, character. The orGan of ‘the 
brother was weaker than his sister's; he was, besides, very far indeed 
from his meridian.’—Vol. i. p. 157. 


Mrs. Siddons, as well as her brother, very properly occupies a 
large portion of these volumes, and Mr. Boaden contrives to 
make even her ridiculous. In the following passage, audience, 
actor, and author, look equally foolish. 


‘ She frequently fainted away at the close of her-performances, and it 
was long before she was sufficiently recovered to be supported into her 
dressing-room. Nor were her effects upon her. audiences less distress- 
ing. In her ‘latter period,. she called upon majesty and energy to 
supply the place of that exquisite tenderness, with which in her earlier 
days she had subdued every thing that wore the human form. Upon 
some comparative babble having reached her in her retirement, she one 
day said, ‘To hear these people talk, one would think that I had 
never excited a tear.” Alas! excuse the unthinking idlers, dear and 
incomparable woman ! If in Lady Macbeth the terror you excited was 
unequalled,—the agony produced by your Isabella, your Belvidera, your 
. Shore, your Mrs. Beverley, as little admitted any rational comparison.’ — 
Vol. i. p. 119. 

His eulogies of Mrs. Siddons constantly remind us that she 
is the daughter of the lady whom he calls a tremendous con- 
verser. ‘ [am sure that if Mrs. Siddons had remained longer 
on the stage, and devoted her last energies to the curses of 
Margaret, that she would literally have lifted the hair upon the 
heads of those who heard her.” [Vol. ii. p. 59.] Mr. Boaden’s 
touch is fatal—we dare say, Mr. Kemble behaved very properly 
in the duel with Mr. Aicken, in spite of the heroic account of 
his biographer. “ They placed Kemble exactly as they pleased. 
Aicken went a few paces from him, perhaps he hardly knew how 
many, and fired at his manager—Fortunately for himself, as well 
as Kemble, he missed hisaim. To return his fire, Mr. Kemble 
refused—* He had required satisfaction, and what he required 
he had now received.” —Vol. ii. p. 60. 

He sometimes succeeds better—take his story of Kemble 
“ playing at taw.” 

‘From Portman-square, Mr. Kemble and I continued our walk, till 
we came to Park-lane, where he saw some chimney-sweeps playing at 
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marbles. “ Poor fellows” said he, “they have lost their patroneéss !” 
then going up to them—* Do you know, Boaden, that I think raw the 
best thin I play?” I laughed, I believe, at the fancy ; but he sud- 
denly called out, as he had done when a boy, “ Fain dribbling,’ and 
taking up a marble that lay at the greatest distance from the ring, he 
knuckled down, and in the real and true style struck out of it the marble 
he aimed at. He rose in the greatest glee to find he had lost no skill in 
this early accomplishment, and, dropping a shilling into the ring, in the 
name of Mrs. Montague, passed on.’-—Vol. ii. p. 275. 


The following is still more amusing to all those who recollect 


Mr. Kemble in Cato. 


‘ This peculiarity of doing a whimsical thing with the most Cervantic 
gravity, displayed itself on another occasion in the lobby of the theatre, 
while he was manager. I had been dining with him and Mrs. Kemble, 
and in the evening we walked down to the house, as was his custom, 
to give his ultimate instructions for the night. As we entered the hall 
of the theatre, about a dozen soldiers were standing on each side of the 
fire-place, who had, perhaps, carried him off the stage, as Alexander, 
upon their shields. Upon seeing their leader, they all took off their hats 
to him, and stood firmly, as a soldier is taught todo. Kemble turned 
himself suddenly round to me, and said, ‘‘ If you have a guinea about 
you, give it to me.” He but seldom, I think, took much money out 
with him, and never carried it long. I gave him what he wanted, and 
then, with a wink, that led me to observe him, he gravely advanced to 
the soldiers, and thus addressed them. 

* «Soldiers! when Cato led his army across the burning deserts of 
Lybia, he found himseif parched up with drowth ; in plainer words, he 
was verydry. One of the soldiers stepped out on this, unperceived, and 
brought him presently some water in his steel cap. What do you think 
Cato said to the soldier? I'll tell you. ‘Comrade,’ said he, ‘ drink 
first yvouRsSELF.’ Now, I dare say, Cato never in his life led braver 
men than I at present see before me; therefore, to follow so great an 
example, do you drink that for mz.” And he put the guinea into the 
hands of a non-commissioned officer. The manly troop sent after him a 
“God bless your honour !’’’ and we went on to his dressing-room. 
“ Boaden,”’ said he, “I doubt I am not quite right in my story, but the 
BEER Will help our friends to swallow it.’’ He repaid me the loan very 
pleasantly, for he added to it, I remember, ONE HUNDRED pounds, that, 
some how or other, he had gotten for me from the treasurer. To resume 
the regular course of my narrative.’'—Vol. ii. p. 276. 

There is a delectable description of a scene between Kemble 
the manager, and Sheridan the proprietor, of Drury Lane Theatre. 
Mr. Boaden of course comes in for a share of the absurdity ; bat 
here we think his subject has helped him out. 

‘Mr. Kemble, as it has been stated, found himself greatly annoyed in 
his management ; and he attributed his impediments to the indolence, 
often—oftener, I think, to the yielding good humour, of Sheridan. He 
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was, with the greatest difficulty, induced to retain his situation. Matters 
were carried in defiance of his judgment, and thus there were persons 
encouraged to contemn his authority. I was present one night in 
Suffolk-street, when he denounced his fixed, his unalterable determina- 
tion. He expected Sheridan there after the house shovld be up, and 
aware of the great disarming powers of the orator, in a sort of inarticulate 
murmur, alarmed the party with the prospect of a scene; and as some 
very excellent claret was near him, he proceeded to fortify himself for 
the engagement. At length Sheridan arrived, took his place next to 
Mrs. Crouch at the table, looked at Kemble with kindness, but the kind- 
ness was neither returned nor acknowledged. The great actor now 
looked unutterable things, and occasionally emitted a humming sound 
like that of a bee, and ed in the spirit inwardly. Crouch ateuet 
two words in Sheridan’s ear, which let him know, I believe, the exact 
cause of the present moody appearance of his manager. A considerable 
time elapsed, and frequent repetitions of the sound before mentioned 
occurred ; when at last, “ like a pillar of state,” slowly up rose Kemble, 
and in these words addressed the astonished proprietor. “J am an 
EAGLE, whose wings have been bound down by frosts und snows ; but 
now I shake my pinions, and cleave into the general air, unto which 
I am born.” He then deliberately resumed his seat, and looked as if 
he had relieved himself from insupportable thraldom. Sheridan knew 
the complacency of man under the notion of a fine figure, and saw that 
his eagle was not absolutely irreclaimable ; he rose, took a chair next to 
the great actor ; in two minutes resumed his old ascendancy. The tra- 
gedian soon softened into his usual forgiving temper ; and I am ashamed 
to say how late it was when, cordial as brothers, I took one arm of Kemble, 
and Sheridan the other, and resolutions were formed “that melted as 
breath into the passing wind.” ’"—Vol. ii. p. 74. 


Of Sheridan’s readiness and address, Mr. Boaden has given 
one happy instance, which luckily is not ill-told. 

Palmer had been attempting to set up a rival theatre 
at the east end of the town. After various unsuccessful strug- 
gles to gain his point—he was struck with penitence, and re- 
turned to serve under his old masters. Palmer was the origina 
Joseph Surface. 

‘The return of Palmer again to Drury, was a subject of infinite im- 
portance, in a theatrical point of view, both to himself and Sheridan. 
The meeting between these men of address was therefore expected to 
produce something remarkable. Palmer made quite a scene of it. After 
his profound bow, he approached the author of the School for Scandal 
with an air of penitent humility ; his head declined, the whites of his 
eyes turned upwards, his hands c! her, and his whole air exactly 
that of Joseph Surface before Sir Peter Teazle. He began thus— 

“My dear Mr. Sheridan, if you could but know what I feel at this 


*“ Why Jack! you forget J mrote it.” 
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‘ Palmer in telling the story himself, added, that the manager's wit cost 
him something ; for, said he, “I made him add THREE pounds per week 
to “the salary I had before my desertion.” ’"—Vol. i. p 393. 


Mr. Boaden having written a variety of pieces for the stage, 
as he assures us, it may well be supposed, that in this history of 
the drama, he is represented as large as life. 


‘ Mr. Boaden, in reading the Guzman d’Alfarache, or Spanish Rogue, 
had thought that the story of Ozmyn and Daraxa might take the form 
of an opera, and afford an opportunity to display the musical science of 
his a friend Atwood. He therefore applied some leisure hours to 
it, and Mr. Sheridan gaily told him, “ that his songs were better 
written, than any which he had read since the Duenna.” How far this 
compliment was justified, he has now no means of estimating. Sheridan 

id him faithfully for the piece, of which the author, happy as he was, 

ept no copy.’— Vol. ii. p. 81. 


Again a similar fact is announced with a suitable degree of 
solemnity, and expressed with his usual felicity. 


* Mr. Boaden had read the Romance of the Forest with great plea- 
sure, and thought that he saw there the ground-work of a drama of 
more than usual effect. Hg admired, asevery one else did, the singular 
address by which Mrs. Radcliffe contrived to impress the mind with all 
the terrors of the ideal world ; and the sportive resolution of all that had 
excited terror into very common natural appearances ; indebted for 
their false aspect to circumstances, and the overstrained feelings of the 
characters. 

‘ Notwithstanding, therefore, his alarm at venturing within that 
circle, which none but Shakspeare had hitherto trodden with success, 
Mr. Boaden decided to make his experiment, and ascertain whether the 
failure of others had not proceeded from defective preparation as to the 
supernatural incident, or from its imperfect or vulgar exhibition.’ 
Vol. ii. p. 96. 


On another occasion, he apologizes for recording his own 
achievements. , 

« The order of this work compels me again to speak of myself; but 
the recommendation of the illustrious doctor, just commemorated, shall 
be attended to,’ 

«On their own merits mopEsT men are dumd.”’—Vol. ii. p. 200. 


Sometimes he announces his own parturition in a still more 
bashful manner, as thus : 

‘ On the 3rd of June, a second tragedy from the pen of Mr. Boaden 
was acted, with applause, at Covent Garden Theatre. It was called the 
Secret Tribunal, and founded upon the romance, by Professor Kramer, 
called Herman of Unna. A critic of that time was pleased to write of 
it, that “ the successive scenes were = and impressive ;” that “ the 
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characters were drawn with a bold and spirited hand, and the general 
effect such as the ‘author certainly intended.” ’"—Vol. ii. p. 143: 


Mr. Boaden is a desultory historian, and is not very parti- 
cular about the relation of his matter to the subject; he fre- 
quently entertains us with his notions of things in general— 
more particularly if they have any connection with his own 
experience. For instance, he tells us how he is affected in the 
street sometimes. 


‘A person, like the present writer, long familiar with the stage, is 
often very strangely affected in his common walks for exercise or amuse- 
ment. I this very day met, in his dining costume of black coat and 
white waistcoat, but walking rather uneasily to himself, Charles 
Dignum ; whom I am here to record as having made his first appear- 
ance in London, at Drury-lane theatre, in the character of Young 
Meadows, on the 14th of October, 1784, nearly thirty-nine years ago. 
—Vol. i. p. 221. 


His loyalty is an absolute passion—he melts into a flood of 
tears, when he thinks of the tender relation that subsists 
between a sovereign and a subject : he approaches the mention of 
a king with most profound, and at the same time most ludicrous, 
solemnity. We know noceremony, but that of the Kotou, which 
would satisfy his hearty enjoyment of prostration. He thus 
recalls himself from what he terms the /evity (/) of a preceding 
paragraph, in order to prelude, in a becoming style, his 
account of the attempt to shoot the late king by the maniac 
Hadfield. 


‘ The levity of the preceding paragraph was the natural result of a 
mind at ease, inclining to the various course of the narrative, and ex- 
hibiting from day to day the transactions, whether serious or comic, of 
the theatresof London. But I am now to speak of an event so horrible 
in its nature, so surprising in all its circumstances, so perfectly without 
a motive, and yet so transcendent in its mischief, that I need these few 
lines of preparation to assume the preper tone for a detail so unparal+ 
Ieled. On the 15th day of May 1800, the late amiable sovereign, 
George ILI., upon his entrance into the royal box at Drury-lane theatre, 
was fired at, by a frantic miscreant in the pit, with a pistol loaded with 
two slugs.’ !!!—Vol. ii. p. 259. 


After an account of the drawing-room on occasion of the 
King’s recovery in 1789, which has, we apprehend, very little 
to do with the history of the stage, the enraptured Boaden thus 
breaks out in praise of the consort of George III. 


‘Upon the present occasion I cannot close the subject without ex- 
ssing the full conviction of my understanding and my heart, that a 
¢ glori 


pre 
more glor being than the consort of George the Third never existed. 
T have lived to see a miserable delusion withdraw some part of the affec- 
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tion of the multitude for a time; but she was in truth the idol of the 


people, and they paid to her that sort of homage, as if in her person they 
were reverencing the form of virTvE itself.'—Vol. ii. p. 445. 


He thus speaks of her dress— 


*‘ The Queen sat on this occasion in a chair of state, under a magnifi- 
cent canopy, attended by her household. She was a perfect blaze of 
diamonds, disposed with every possible application to the circumstances 
that had occurred. The sentiment, which seemed to be impressed by 
the display, was unbounded exultation, that, under Providence, she had 
been enabled to discharge the high duties of her great and difficult posi- 
tion. —Vol. i. p. 434. 


In another place he says, that “« God save the King,” implies 
the salvation of all that an Englishman holds dear. The book 
itself is dedicated to the present King in the most fulsome style. 
He makes the very elements sympathize with the misfortunes 
of the royal family. It happened to rain (which in Eng- 
land is a very extraordinary event) on the day that the princess 
Elizabeth gave a breakfast in honour of the recovery of her 
sister the princess Amelia from an illness. The capital letters 
are his own; for, whenever a royal opJEcT is mentioned, the 
page is strewed with large letters. 


* Upon a variety of occasions an attentive observer will recollect an 
external sympathy of nature with remarkable events—all antiquity is 
uniform as to such singular accompaniments. This day of festivity was 
remarked for a deluge of rain that came down incessantly. The lovely 
opseEcT of the entertainment was not destined long to survive.’ —Vol. ii. 
p- 245. 


We have now conveyed a pretty fair notion of this very 
pretending book; at least, we trust so, for we are heartily 
tired of the task. Lest, however, our censure upon his style, 
and the quality of his moral reflections at the commencement 
of this article should seem to require some justification, we will 
throw together here at the end a selection of Mr. Boaden’s 
beauties. At page 107, we have a chapter on the PNEUMA- 
ToLtocy of SHAKESPEARE’s Ace. This is Mr. Boaden’s 
amusing way of entituling a dissertation on Hamlet’s Ghost.— 

He invariably uses the vulgar and incorrect phrase, “in 
course.” “ The King’s box had its back in course to the quire.” 
[Vol. i. p. 160.] “ This was, in course, upon a smaller scale.” 
[Vol. i. p. 162.] “ The wife in the patent coffin was in course 
the favourite.” [Vol. ii. p. 195.] ee ha ie : 

He says of Mr. Harris that there was a paternity in his man- 
ner; he calls elegiac verse, ploratory verse. “ The allusion to 
his illustrious namesake reminds me of the highest ploratory 
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verse in the esl [Vol. ii. p. 111.] He speaks of a farce 
being perdurably damned. On the death of his wife, the Earl 
of Derby, says Mr. Boaden, announced his intention to Miss 
Farren of elevating her speedily to acoronet.” [Vol. ii. p. 194.] 
“ When Miss Farren took her leave, there was,” says the his- 
torian, “a strong curiosity among the ladies to see how she 
would look upon this occasion. But i¢ was not a head that 
could suffer.—[Vol. ii. p. 194.] “ The Heir at Law was the nezt 
feature to the decease of Macklin.” [Vol. ii. p. 199.] He speaks, 
[vol. ii. p. 201,] of some “ unsuspected declamation,” in Miss De- 
camp. [Vol. ii. p. 705.] Reynolds was a seeming transfer to 
Drury Lane Theatre on the 21st October. He says, [vol. ii. 
p- 208,] that certain excellencies in Miss Decamp “ conspired to 
establish a scale of her merits from which it was hardly possible 
to descend: and that the public acquired a taste for her in pan- 
tomimic exhibition.” Speaking of Mr. Kemble, he writes thus, 
in his character of the philosophic historian :—~ 


* As I love on most occasions to ascertain causes fully adequate to the 
effects, so I mention among those contributing to the perfection of Mr. 
Kemble’s Stranger, his actual freedom from the toils of management. 
It left him with a single object ; and here we had the full benefit of his 
abstraction, —Vol. ii. p. 216. 


Vol. ii. p. 227. he speaks of Monk Lewis’s “ masterly pre- 
sentment of Ambrosio.” In the following oy passage, he 


imself : 

‘ Yet let me say, that all I had ever conceived of either the dignity or 
sanctity of the monacal order, was as nothing compared with the awful 
grace with which the whole figure of Kemble became invested. The 
nearest resemblance that picture affords is to be found in a Form, that it 
would be irreverence to name upon such an occasion as the present ; but 
the expression of the head, and the folds of the drapery, seemed to be 
studied in the transfiguration of Raphael. That noble gentleman, 
the late Duke of Leeds, came to me in the Green Room,’ &c. &c.— 
Vol. iis p. 229. 


Speaking of Joanna Baillie’s De Montfort, he says, [vol. ii. 
p- 255] “ The assassin is secured to die of remorse in all the hells 
of guilt.” Ofthe French Revolutionists, he says, “ Delation 
was arrived at a climax among the mimics.” 

Mr. Boaden thus philosophically accounts for actors of dif- 
ferent generations resembling cack other : 


compares Kemble to he shall speak for 


‘ Notwithstanding the endless diversity among individuals, partial 
affinity and the demands of language, produce a classification both of 
mankind and their representatives. In stage history, therefore, the suc- 
cession of actors to each other’s business is regulated by that parallel 
talent, which though never quite touching (that is, becoming identical ) 
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is sufficiently near, because it takes the same course ; and, a little oves 
or a little under its predecessor, arrives at the same end.’—Vol. ii. 
p- 188. 


We could go on to fill a whole review with similar instances 
of solemn absurdity ; but we are already half-ashamed of havin 
bestowed so much space on mere trash, and heartily Sitianitel 
with the labour of poking among such rubbish for the viler par- 
ticles which compose the heap. Neither should we have im- 
posed this trouble on ourselves, had we not known that much 
was expected from this work, and that the admirers of the drama 
had anticipated a high treat from the collections of so old an 
amateur of the stage, and so intimate a friend of Mr. Kemble. 
The book, too, has already been extravagantly praised; if, how- 
ever, the public choose now to be deceived, they deserve to give 
eight-and-twenty shillings for Mr. Boaden’s Life of Kemble. 





Art. X. 1. Remarks on the Yellow Fever of the South and East Coasts 
of Spain ; comprehending Observations made on the spot, by actual 
Survey of the Localities and Riggrous Examination of Facts, at 
Original Sources of Information. By Thomas O’Halloran. M. D. 
&c. &c. London. 1823. 


2. A Treatise on the Plague, designed to prove u Contagious, §c. By 
Sir A. B Faulkner, M.D. 1 Vol. 8vo. 


3. The History of the Plague, as it has lately appeared in the Islands 
of Malta, Gozo, Corfu, Cephalonia, §c. By T. D. Tully, Esq. 
Surgeon to the Forces, and Inspector of Quarantine, &c. in the Ionian 
Islands, 1 Vol. 8vo. 


4. Report from the Select Committee of the House of Commons, on 
Contagious Fever in London, 1818. 

5. First Report from the Select Committee of the House of Commons, 
on the State of Disease and Condition of the Labouring Poor in 
Treland, 1819. 


6. Observations on Quarantine ; being the Substance of a Lecture, 
delivered at the Liverpool Lyceum, in October, 1824. By Charles 
Maclean, M. D. 


7. Report on Quarantine of the Select Committee of the House of 
Commons, on the Foreign Trade, 1824. 


| considering the subject of contagion in our last number, 

we stated in detail the laws which regulate contagious and 
epidemic diseases; we pointed out the source of error which 
has led both medical and unprofessional men to confound 
maladies so opposite and so incompatible; we adduced the 
evidence, that Yellow Fever and Plague belong to the class, not 
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of Contagious but of Epidemic diseases ; and we proved, that 
neither of these affections is capable of being communicated 
by one person to another. We were apg to postpone the 
consideration of the evidence, on which the advocates for the 
contagious nature of these diseases ground their faith. As it 
is our wish to exhibit to the reader a complete view of this im- 
portant subject, we proceed with the statement of that evidence, 
after which he will have the whole case before him, and will be 
competent to form an opinion of it for himself. 

We hoped we should have been saved the trouble of going 
over the frets alleged to prove the contagious nature of the 
Yellow Fever. That disease has lately been so strictly investi- 
gated, and so great a proportion of those who have had an 
opportunity of observing it, have been satisfied that it is not 
contagious (and we refer for proof of this to Dr. O’Halloran’s 
interesting work), that most professional men are now ashamed 
to avow themselves the advocates of a prejudice which is nearly 
obsolete. There are circumstances of recent occurrence, how- 
ever, which appear to have revived the expiring faith of some 
devout believers in the common doctrine; and to these it may 
be proper to advert, especially as it will afford a specimen of 
the kind of evidence which satisfies the minds of these persons, 
and which they represent as irresistible, 

In 1823, the yellow fever prevailed at Sierra Leone, in the 
Bann sloop of war, and at the Island of Ascension. In all 
these places the disease is supposed to have had a common 
origin, and Sir Gilbert Blane believes, and has endeavoured to 
prove, that it arose on board a merchant timber vessel called 
the Caroline, and was propagated thence by contagion. The 
facts are as follow. The Caroline arrived at Sierra Leone, from 
Europe, with a crew perfectly healthy ; she landed her cargo at 
Tomboo Island: during this time, which was considerable, she 
lay in a low, swampy situation, surrounded with mangroves ; 
in about a month after she had been on this station, her crew 
became sickly ; but it was not until three months after her 
arrival on the coast, that any of her men became decidedly 
affected with yellow fever. Almost simultaneously with, yet 
somewhat previously to, her sending to the hospital on shore 
the first man affected with this disease, it had appeared in the 
colony. ‘“ At this time, says Dr. Barry, the physician of the 
hospital, the fever had begun its ravages on shore ;” and eon- 
sequently, as this gentleman observes, the disease could not 
possibly have been communicated to the colony by the Caro- 
Ime. While the crew of the Caroline were in a sickly state, 
she was visited by the master of the Bann, by the master of 
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the Snapper, and by the carpenter and carpenter’s mate, of the 
Owen a ct rigate; these persons remained on board 
several hours; one of the officers, namely, the master of the 
Bann was afterwards taken ill of fever, and he continued ill 
two days; in the mean time, the crew of the Caroline had con- 
stant communication with the boats’ crews of the different men 
of war, at the watering place, without communicating the 
disease to a single individual. She sailed for England on the 
5th of May ; she arrived there on the 29th of June ; during her 
passage, all her invalids recovered, and not one of her passen- 

ers, of whom there were several, became affected with 

isease. From this narrative, it is plain, that this vessel could 
have had no influence in communicating yellow fever, either to 
the shore, or to the vessels near it. 

The Bann sailed from Sierra Leone, on the 27th of March; 
four days afterwards three of her men became affected with 
fever; m three days more, four others were added to the list, 
and from this period the disease spread amongst the crew very 
rapidly, and proved extremely fatal. She reached the island of 
Ascension on the 25th of April; her sick, forty-five in number, 
were immediately landed: tents were pitched at the distance of 
five hundred yards from the garrison, and all intercourse was 
interdicted. At this period the garrison was in good health; 
two days after the sick had been landed, one case of fever 
occurred in the garrison; twenty days afterwards, another 
person belonging to the garrison was taken ill, and subse- 
qoaeity the disease attacked twenty-eight persons. While the 

ann was at Ascension, the Driver sloop of war arrived from 
Sierra Leone with her crew in perfect health ; two clerks were 
sent from her on board the Bann ; they were both taken ill; two 
other officers visited the Bann, neither of whom became affected. 
The Bann sailed from Ascension on the 2nd of June; she 
arrived at Bahia on the coast of Brazil on the 10th of the same 
month; among other vessels she: found there the Tartar 
frigate; a boat from the frigate came alongside her during a 
heavy rain ; the boat’s crew sheltered themselves on board; in 
a few days afterwards some of this crew were attacked with 
fever. 

Such are the facts, and so clearly do they prove, in the 
opinion of Sir Gilbert Blane, that yellow fever is a contagious 
disease, that he conceives he has settled the controversy by 
the statement of them; and a writer in the Medico-Chirurgical 
Review for January last says—‘ We think that few men, not 
completely blinded. by prejudice, or wedded to some favourite 
doctrine will reject, or doubt the evidence which has been 
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brought forward respecting the contagious character which this 
fever evinced in the Bann, both at Ascension and Bahia. 
If this evidence be questioned, it is in vain to look for further 
testimony in human affairs.” 

Now, in reference to the fever of Sierra Leone, it is sufficient 
to observe, that it was the usual fever of the climate, and the 
usual Epidemic season. In reference to the fever on board the 
Bann, it is obvious, that the crew were exposed to the same 
epidemic constitution of the air as the people on shore ; and the 
surgeon of the vessel states, that they were, moreover, subjected 
to severe labour in re-fitting the Bann, and the San Raphael, 
a Spanish schooner, which the Bann had captured, and to 
great exposure to the heat of the sun, while they at the same 
time indulged in “ irregularities.” The continuance of the 
disease after the vessel left Sierra Leone is attributed by the 
same gentleman “ to vicissitudes of the weather,” which he 
states were great, and observes in his Report, that “ the men 
were generally taken ill in the night, when exposed to chills on 
their watch.” It appears, also, that relapses were so frequent 
(events which we have shown to be of most rare occurrence in 
a contagious disease) that out of the number seized by the 
malady, twenty-two had two attacks, two had three attacks, 
and one had four attacks. With reference to the alleged com- 
munication of the disease from the Bann to the Island of 
Ascension, it appears certain from the facts adduced by Dr. 
Burnett, that this island is subject to the visitation of fever 
“ exactly similar” to that which prevailed on board the Bann; 
it is probable, that its epidemic season is precisely that at 
which the events of which we are treating took place; it will 
be observed, that the first case of fever in the garrison occurred 
two days after the landing of the sick, which is too short a 
period for the operation of contagion: while the next case did 
not happen until twenty days after, which is too long a period 
for the contagion to have remained quiescent, if, as is affirmed, 
notwithstanding ‘‘ nominal restrictions,” the communication 
between the garrison and the sick was, in point of fact, imme- 
diate and direct. The disease, it appears, prevailed at the 
springs, that is, at the lower posts on the island, which is pre- 
cisely the situation in which epidemics always prevail; while 
at the higher post, namely, that at the Green Mountain, 2,500 
feet above the level of the sea, there was not a single individual 
attacked, although the communication between the persons at this 
post, and those at the others, was kept open for eighteen days, and 
one of the soldiers stationed at it had actually been on board the 
Bann, and remained there some time. With reference to the 
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alleged communication of the disease from the Bann to the 
Tartar frigate, at Bahia, we suppose no one will expect us to 
reply to an argument, in favour of the doctrine of contagion, 
founded upon the circumstance, that part of a boat’s crew, who 
had taken shelter in a vessel during a heavy rain became some 
days afterwards affected with fever; and with reference to all 
these events, we fear the reader will scarcely forgive us for 
detaining him with things so frivolous, although in a Medical 
Journal, published not three months ago, it is affirmed, that 
they establish the contagious nature of yellow fever in so clear 
a manner, that if this opinion be “ henceforward questioned, it 
is in vain to look for further testimony in human affairs.” 

The facts alleged to prove, that the Plague is contagious, 
may be arranged under those of ancient (not ancient, indeed, 
in the common acceptation of the term) and of modern date. 
The earliest fact of this kind on record is that stated by 
Fracastorius in 1547, who affirms, that “ out of one leather 
coat, there died five-and-twenty Germans, who put it on one 
after another.” This “ fact” is said to have happened thirty 
years before, during a plague at Vienna; the narrator does not 
pretend to have witnessed it; he gives no testimony, on the 
authority of others; the scene is laid in Italy ; the victims are 
Germans. Alexander Benedictus [Lib. de Peste, cap. 3.] 
informs us, that there was a feather bed which was thrown 
aside into a remote corner of the house, because it was “ sus- 
arse: to hold the plague in it, and that it raised the plague, 

y being shook up, seven years after, of which 5,900 people 
died in twelve weeks in Wratislaw.” And in another place, we 
are told by the same author, that “ the pestilent contagion was 
shut up ina rag for fourteen years!” Forestus affirms, that a 
young man was seized with the plague, only “ by thrusting his 

and into an old trunk wherein there was a cobweb, which in 
that instant made a plague sore.” The plague of London in 
1665 is attributed to a Frenchman, who is said to have died of 
the disease in Drury-lane, and to have had in his possession 
some Turkish silk, which had been imported the precedin 
year from Holland, and in which the contagion resided, althoug 
there is no proof even of the existence of this Frenchman, 
much less that he died of the plague with silk in his possession, 
and that this silk came not from Lyons, but from Constan- 
tinople. During the epidemic in 1698, says Noah Webster, 
“a flock of quails flew over the chimney of a house, in which 
several diseased persons were, and five of them fell dead upon 
the spot!” Such are the facts on which the elder contagionists 
relied: the three first are the principal circumstances adduced 
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by Sennertus, to prove that the plague is a contagious disease, 
and they appear to have been the main, if not the only founda- 
tions, on vtich Sanitary laws were first established.* 

Most of the facts adduced by the later contagionists are of a 
similar character. Dr. Wittman informs us that the brother of 
the French general Julien, who died of the ingee in Egypt, 
had “ received the infection by taking a beso of snuff from a 
box, out of which a person who had the plague on him at the 
time had also taken snuff.” It has been affirmed that a man 
dropped down dead of the plague by standing on a Turkey car- 
pet, and that a lady by only smelling at a Turkey handkerchief 
died of the plague on the spot. Yet Dr. Russell declares that 
amongst the many thousands whom he saw ill of plague he never 
met with an instance where the person was sensible of the stroke 
of contagion at the time ; and Assalini observes—“ It has often 
been said that, in breaking open a letter, or on opening a bale of 
cotton, containing the germ of the plague, men have been struck 
down and killed by the pestilential vapours. I have never been 
able to meet with a single eye-witness of this fact, notwith- 
standing the inquiries which | have made in the Lazarettos of 
Marseilles, of Toulon, of Genoa, Spezia, Livournia, Malta, and in 
the Levant ; all agree in repeating that they have heard of such 
an occurrence, but that they have never seen it happen.” 
Nevertheless, Dr. Augustus Bozzi Granville relates to the Com- 
mittee of the House of Commons that in Corfu in 1815 a priest 
who went into the church and touched the cloth of the great 
altar so as to shake it, in order to purify it, was seized with 
the plague; that he instantly fell down on the st.ps of the 
altar, and that in three hours, even before he could be carried to 
the Lazzaretto, he expired, with buboes under the arms and livid 
spots over the body. Dr. William Pym, “ Confidential Adviser 
of the Privy Council on matters of Quarantine,” states to the 
same Committee, that although he is not acquainted with the 
plague by personal observation, yet that he knows one instance 
of its communication at sea by direct contact : namely, on board 
his Majesty’s ship the Theseus, which, according to his ac- 
count, having captured some French gun-boats that were 
ordered alongside, the person who went “ on board to issue 

rovisions, &c. received the infection of the plague.” Dr. 
obert Tainsh, however, was subsequently examined, who states 
that he was surgeon of the Theseus ; that five persons affected 
with plague were, indeed, taken on board this vessel, but that 





* See Sir Richard Manningham’s Discourse concerning the Plague, &c. 
1758, p: 25. 
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the disease was not communicated to any individual in the ship; 
not to a single man, although there was both direct and indirect 
communication between the ship’s crew and the sick. 

Abundance of stories of the like kind respecting equally the 
yellow fever and the plague are related by many medical men, 
and with a strange credulity are believed by others; but to 
enumerate no more of such absurd fictions, let us attend to the 
alleged facts which are deemed by grave authority as irrefragable 
and decisive. 

Sir Arthur Brooke Faulkner, M. D., who was at Malta during 
the prevalence of the plague in that island, in the year 1813, 
considers himself, and appears to be esteemed by others, as the 
great modern authority on this subject. This gentleman was 
examined by the Contagion Committee of the House of Com- 
mons, and his evidence is given at considerable length in thei 
Report: since that period he has “ deemed it necessary” to 
publish a book, expressly, as he tells the College of Physicians, 
i the dedication of his work to that learned body, “ in consi- 
deration of the weight attached to his evidence :” and certainly 
the college have given some indications that they rely upon him 
as their main prop. He informs us that he has had peculiar 
and excellent advantages for ascertaining the nature of the 
plague: that he has availed himself of his opportunities with 
the utmost diligence, and that whenever he has related any 
circumstance which did not fall under his own personal obser- 
vation, he has employed the greatest caution in investigating 
the truth. The result of his labour he details in the following 
order :—‘“‘ I propose to comprise the arguments and facts col- 
lected during my services in Malta, in support of the contagious 
property of the plague, under the following divisions: 1. The 
extension of the disease to Valetta from the infected vessel, San 
Nicolo. 2. Its extension to the individuals who were infected 
by communicating with the first case in Valetta, and to the 
Augustin Convent. 3. And its extension to certain of the 
Casals, and to the island of Gozo.” The propositions, then, 
are, that the plague extended by direct communication from the 
San Nicolo to the city of Valetta; that the person first affected 
in Valetta communicated the disease to other individuals ; and 
that thus extending through the city, it was communicated to 
the Casals or villages in its neighbourhood. The whole argu- 
ment depends, it is obvious, upon the clearness with which it is 
made out, that the first infected person in Valetta had commu- 
nicated with the infected vessel: the evidence to establish this 
fact must, to use our author’s own term, be “ direct,” because 
upon that fact every other rests ; it is the first link upon whieh 
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every other that composes the chain hangs. . What then must 
be the astonishment of every one, to read in immediate suc- 
cession to the propositions just quoted, the following words: 
—‘“* The evidence will in each of these instances of communica- 
tion be made out by direct proofs, excepting in the first, which, 
for want of facts derived from satisfactory authority to establish 
fully an actual communication between the San Nicolo and the 
city, &c,” In the outset, then, he admits that he is destitute pre- 
cisely of that very evidence which, according to his own show- 
ing, is essential to his argument. ‘ The evidence of communi- 
cation will be made out by direct proofs excepting in the first 
instance :” but the first instance is precisely that in which it is 
essential to make out the fact of communication by the most 
clear and irresistible evidence: yet he admits, in so many terms, 
that there is “ a want of facts derived from satisfactory author- 
iy to establish fully an actual communication between the San 

icolo and the city.” His argument is, that the plague is con- 
tagious, because the disease was conveyed by direct communi- 
cation from the San Nicolo to the city of Valetta: that the San 
Nicolo was the fons et origo malorum, and that there was direct 
communication between this vessel and the city ; yet he himself 
states that there is no direct evidence of this communication : 
that there is a want of facts to establish any communication 
whatever. By this single admission he has himself proved that 
his whole argument is baseless and his entire evidence nugatory. 
But he maintains that although there is no direct evidence to 
establish the alleged fact of communication between the San 
Nicolo and the city of Valetta, yet that the indirect evidence is 
sufficient to substantiate it. ere this really the case, it would 
follow, that the evidence he has adduced is wholly inferential : 
that with all his opportunities and all his experience he has 
been unable to find a single positive proof of the proposition he 
maintains, and that the utmost he has achieved is the collection 
of certain rumours, and the narration of certain stories which, 1F 
true, afford a presumption of that which no man of sense ought, 
or can believe, without the most direct and irresistible evidence. 
This “ indirect” evidence, however, which is to supersede the 
necessity of all positive proof, is—what may the reader suppose? 
A letter addressed by himself to the commander of the forces a 
few days after the arrival of the Sar Nicolo at Malta. This 
letter consists of an expression of the violent panic into which 
he was thrown by the arrival of this vessel in the harbour, and 
of a suggestion that it should be removed to a greater distance 
from the city. The letter was written on the 10th of April; on 
the 16th, that is, six days after it was presented to his Excel- 
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lency, the first case of plague is rumoured to have occurred in 
the town of Valetta, and this Sir Arthur Brooke Faulkner 
considers as an absolute and perfect demonstration that the 
plague is a contagious disease. The argument is—A vessel 
arrives in the harbour of Valetta; throws the doctor intoa 
panei he writes to the governor on the 10th of April: on the 

6th a person is taken ill of the plague in Valetta; therefore 
this person was affected with plague, in consequence of direct 
communication with this vessel; whence it follows that the 
plague is a contagious disease. On stating this argument to 
the Committee of the House of Commons, and on being requested 
to trace the connection between the vessel and the family first 
affected, he says—-“ I hold it as hardly requiring proof that the 
disease should have found its way from an infected ship in the 
harbour, when I consider the apparent connection between the 
cause and effect arising out of the arrival of the vessel; and the 
almost immediate verification of my prediction to the governor. 
I consider these circumstances as conclusive.” Here the very 
thing to be proved, is stated to require no proof, and accordingly 
is taken for granted. “ I think it an event not improbable,” » 
continues, “ that some of the family mighthave got goods from 
this vessel.” And in another place, when asked if he had no 
better proof to advance, he says—‘“I think when the whole 
evidence I have given is well weighed and considered, the proof 
is made out as far as presumptive evidence can well render it.” 
Then, were all his evidence valid, and all his induction just, the 
utmost he would have effected, even according to his own state- 
ment, would be the establishment of “an apparent connection :” 
the rendering an event “ not improbable ;” the making out a 
“‘ presumptive” proof; and on this it is that we are asked to 
rest our faith in the tremendous doctrine of pestilential con- 
tagion ! 

Such is Sir A. B. Faulkner’s language before the Committee 
of the House of Commons. Mark the differeuce when he sits 
down in his study to compose his book in order “ to guard 
against the least appearance of inconsistency or mis-statement : 
to do justice to the information he can afford, and to sry 
opinions in all the force of which they are susceptible.” en 
sO complete, so “‘ intuitively obvious” does the evidence of the 
contagious nature of the plague, afforded by his letter to the 
governor, appear in his estimation, that he doubts whether any 
attempt to render it more so, would not “ as in the case of 
axiomatical truth rather tend to tarnish its clearness :” that no 
one can hesitate a moment to conclude that it establishes the 
fact “ that the presence of the San Nicolo, and the plague which 
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manifested itself in Valetta do stand to each other in the rela- 
tion of cause and effect.” “ This, I confess,” he continues, 
“appears to me, as a learned authority observes, one of those 
consecutions which are so intimately and evidently connected 
to, or founded in, the premises, that the conclusion is attained, 
quasi per saltum, and without any thing of ratiocinative process, 
even as the eye sees its object immediately and without any 
revious discourse.”—‘“ To allege in the face of the above 
etter,” he adds, “ that the breaking out of the plague in Malta 
on the arrival of the San Nicolo, was a fortuitous coincidence, 
would be not less rational than to maintain that an explosion 
taking place at the time of applying fire to gunpowder was a 
mere contingency; that the only difference in the two cases is, 
that, in respect to the fire, the effect is more constant and im- 
mediate than with reference to the plague ship ;” but he con- 
siders this “‘ want of constancy in the succession of causes and 
effects” as trifling, and of no consequence in this argument. 

But further—Sir A. B. Faulkner states that the manner in 
which the plague was introduced into Valetta from the San 
Nicolo, was by a piece of linen, part of her cargo, which was 
purchased by one Salvatore Borg, a shoemaker, whose family 
was the first infected. When strictly questioned as to this fact 
by the Committee of the House of Commons, he acknowledges 
that he does not know any thing which could have conveyed 
the disease from this vessel to this family, excepting this linen ; 
yet immediately afterwards he admits that he cannot speak with 
confidence as to the linen being found in Borg’s house, much 
less is he sure that, if it were there, it came , tole the vessel. 
“ I beg to be understood in giving this evidence that I was not 
present myself, and therefore I cannot speak with confidence 
as to the linen being found in Borg’s house. I did not see the 
linen myself. It was confidently rumoured to have been 
brought from the infected vessel. Bae not aware of any thing 
which could have conveyed the disease from the ship to the city 
except the linen. I rest my whole evidence upon what I before 
specifically stated, namely, the circumstance of my prediction,” 
&e. Ke. 

Having accounted in this very satisfactory manner for the 
introduction of the plague into Valetta, in the first instance, he 
rages to show that the disease must be contagious, becausé 

om this first point, it proceeded in the direct line of contact. 
From Salvatore Borg’s family, he affirms, it proceeded in a 
direct line to that of Maria Agius; but the only reason assigned 
for this is that the two families of Borg and Agius were intimate, 
and he distinctly admits that he only had the case from report 
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“ I heard that Maria Agius and others she immediately com- 
municated with, were attacked by the disease.” The malady 
having thus extended “ in the direct line of contact” to these 
two families, it was communicated by them, according to his 
account, to other individuals in Valetta; and from these to 
others, until the whole city became affected ; and from the cit 

it was extended, still in the direct line of contact to the casals 
or villages in its neighbourhood. These circumstances he ad- 
duces as facts: they must be facts, and substantiated in the 
clearest manner, to render his argument of the least value; yet 
he produces no evidence whatever of their truth; on the con- 
trary, he admits in so many terms that he has no evidence to 
produce. “ I could not trace,” he says, “ the progress of con- 
tagion from Agius to any other family. I dropped the inquiry 
there: it appeared to me impossible to carry the investigation 
in a direct line farther.” How then does he know that it proceeded 
in a direct line from these families to others, and from the city to 
the casals? In what manner he ascertained the former he does 
not inform us, but that it proceeded in a direct line from Valetta 
to the neighbouring casals, he endeavours tosubstantiate by the 
testimony of one of the captains of the Lazaretto. “Iam in 
possession of documents furnished to me by one of the captains 
of the Lazaretto, showing that the contagion made its way ina 
direct line from Valetta into the affected casals and villages.” 
This account, together with his acknowledgment that even the 
cases of Borg and Agius which he had so positively stated to be 
cases of plague, were not known to himself to be so, but were 
only rumoured to be plague, appears to have excited the scepti- 
cism of the Committee, for they immediately put to him the 
foliowing question :—“ Then not one of these cases in which you 
state, &c. &c. was from your own personal observation?’ Answer. 
* Not one.” And yet there were cases which did come under his 
own personal observation, and they afford an excellent contrast 
to those which did not. A few of the soldiers became affected 
with the plague : the disease did not spread, however, amongst the 
troops, although the soldiers lived, as all soldiers do, in ihe most 
gregarious manner. This was one fact. Moreover, he states 
that he was in attendance on the military hospital, which was 
the pest hospital; that he was personally and constantly close 
to the sick; that he is not certain whether he himself caught 
the disease; that he is, however, quite sure, that the other 
medical attendants did not ; that the orderlies, also, who were 
employed under him in the care of the sick, and who were 
necessarily in contact with those who had the plague, escaped 
toaman, Thus, in the only two instances in which he had an 
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opportunity personally of observing the disease, it is certain 
that it did not spread in a direct line, or in any other manner. 
Not to a single medical attendant—not to a single man out of 
all the poh the nurses of the sick, who were in the closest 

ssible contact with them, was the malady communicated. 
oom case of communication recorded by him was derived from 
rumour: the Committee of the House of Commons remark this: 
they represent to him that not one of the alleged cases of com- 
munication was from his personal knowledge, while of the 
numerous cases which fell under his own observation, the dis- 
ease did not in a single instance communicate to persons, and 
he admits the truth of the observation. 

Such is the evidence adduced by Sir Arthur Brooke Faulkner 
of the contagious nature of the plague as it manifested itself at 
Malta. To what does it amount? A vessel reported to have 
the plague on board arrives in the harbour of Valetta; Sir A. B. 
Faulkner is dreadfully frightened on seeing “ its yellow flag 
with the black ball in its centre :” forthwith he writes to the 
commander of the forces: six days afterwards the first case of 
plague is reputed to have occurred, but there is no proof that 
this was really a case of plague: the medical man who saw it, 
and who is stated to be a physician of high respectability, de- 
clares that it was not plague, but typhus fever ; whatever were 
its nature, however, there is not the shadow of evidence to prove 
that it arose from communication with this vessel ; no connection 
whatever can be traced between them; several individuals of 
the same family became successively affected with fever of a 
similar character: at length a person, in another family, is taken 
ill, it is rumoured, with the plague; this case is connected with 
the first only by the circumstance that the two families were 
intimate ; there is the same doubt whether it was really a case 
of plague: further than these two families, the extension of the 
disease by contact to other families in Valetta is not pretended 
to have been ascertained ; it is said, but it is a mere report, an 
entire assumption, that from Valetta it was communicated by 
direct contact with the nearest villages; not the slightest evi- 
dence is advanced to prove that this was the case; the soldiers 
who were taken ill with the malady did not communicate it to 
their companions; the medical officers who attended the sick 
did not become affected ; the orderlies, who were the nurses of 
the sick, escaped in every instance. And yet this is the proof, 
this is the “ series of decisive facts and concatenated evidence,” 
by which Sir A. B. Faulkner states that he has “ no doubt of 
being able to substantiate that the plague is produced’ by a 
specific contagion, and communicable only by contact or clone 
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——— with infected persons or materials,” and of which 
there is too much reason to believe that the College of Phy- 
sicians, in their official report, declare that it “ fully ascertained 
the contagious nature of the plague !” 

As Sir A. B. Faulkner may be considered the representative 
of the college of physicians, so Mr. Tully is understood to be 
the defender of the faith of the Army Medical Board. He also 
has written a book on the Plague at Malta, which is valu- 
able not for the additional facts which he has supplied, but 
for the reasoning which he has advanced. We have had a spe- 
cimen of the facts which satisfy the contagionists ; itis right to 
attend to the reasoning with which they “ exhort, rebuke, and 
confirm.” After stating with as much confidence as though it 
were an undoubted and indisputable truth, that the original 
source of the plague was Egypt; and informing us, amongst 
many other things respecting its early history and progress, 
that it was first introduced into Europe at the period of the 
Crusades, in consequence of the intercourse which took place 
at that time, between the European nations and the inhabitants 
of the East, Mr. Tully says— 


‘ The contagion of the plague is rHus proved by the general history 
of its progress, and medical science has been for centuries past accus- 
tomed to speak of it, and to treat it as a contagious disease. Fanciful 
theorists have sometimes hazarded a contrary doctrine ; but experience 
has always proved its fallacy, Thus, of the plague of Marseilles in 1720, 
the physicians of Paris believed that it was not contagious; the fatal 
consequences are too well known: 60,000 persons fell victims to the dis- 
ease in the short space of seven months. The faculty of Sicily declared 
the distemper which ravaged the city of Messina in 1743 not to be of a 
contagious nature, and in the short space of three months 43,000 indi- 
viduals were sacrificed. The theoretical doctrine of non-contagion is in 
these instances refuted by the plain demonstration of facts.’ 


Thus, because the physicians of Paris believed the plague of 
Marseilles not to be contagious, therefore 60,000 persons died in 
seven months; because the faculty of Sicily declared the 
distemper which nny oe Messina not to be contagious, there- 
fore 43,000 persons died in three months ; and because these 
events happened, the doctrine of non-contagion is proved to be 
“ theoretical, and is refuted by the plain demonstration of facts.” 
Whatever may be thought of the logic of this argument, it un- 
doubtedly shows that Mr. Tully is as well acquainted as Sir 
A. B. Faulkner with the meaning, and as severe in the appli- 
cation of the terms “ proof, science, experience, demonstra- 
tion,” Ke. : 

Of the argument of Dr. a Py and others, that. if “ the 
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plague depended entirely upon contact with persons and things, 
its ravages would never cease, in those countries where no pre- 
cautionary measures are taken to prevent communication 
between the affected and the healthy, Mr. Tully complains, that 
it is urged too triumphantly; yet he admits, that to a certain 
extent the inference is correct, “ inasmuch as we rarely hear of 
the total cessation of plague in Turkey: there are only tem- 
porary intervals of calm, in which the disease slumbers for a 
time, breaking out perhaps with increased violence in the 
succeeding year.” But if there be rarely a total cessation 
of the plague in Turkey, there is sometimes a total cessation 
of it; and if there be ever, no matter for how short, or 
how distant a period, a total cessation of it, the argument 
of Dr. Maclean, notwithstanding Mr. Tully’s objection to the term, 
is triumphant! Mr. Tully’s metaphor is not happy. A specific 
virus cannot enjoy “ a temporary interval of calm;” an animal 
poison cannot “ slumber ;” so long as it exists and continues 
in contact with an animal body, it must work its work of 
destruction without sleeping night or day. We may not allow 
Mr. Tully to get out of a bad argument by the most graceful 
figure; much less can we permit him to escape from a bad 
arguinent, by a worse metaphor. But our author, animated 
by this imagery, waxes bold to such a pass, that he at length 
absolutely declares, that this very argument of the non-con- 
tagionists, “ is equally calculated to establish the doctrine of 
‘contagion, as to prove the contrary :”—how? “ inasmuch as 
the plague may be said to be constantly prevalent in Turkey, 
from the circumstance of its continually recurring after its 
occasional ae The argument is—the plague 
sometimes, though rarely, ceases in Turkey; the plague con- 
stantly recurs after its fy 4 yg ee therefore the plague 
constantly prevails. Mr. Tully, however, admits that this 
syllogism does not satisfactorily explain why contagion has 
not entirely depopulated the countries in which no precautions 
are taken. He assigns, as a farther reason, that upon some 
individuals diseases, undoubtedly coniagious, have no effect at 
all, and that there are persons who are unsusceptible to the 
virus of small-pox itself. In order to render this reason good, 
it must be shown, that every person in Turkey who, on coming 
in contact with the plague, remains unaffected, possesses a 
peculiarity of constitution similar to that which renders some 
individuals incapable of receiving the contagion of the small- 
pox. It is calculated, that the exemption from the contagion 
of the small-pox is as one in twenty; it is probable, that the 
proportion of those who escape the contagion of the plague in 
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Turkey, even when the epidemic is very prevalent, is six- 
sevenths of the whole population; were these six-sevenths 
therefore to possess a constitution similar to that which is now 
possessed by one in twenty, that constitution would no longer 
remain peculiar; it would be the prevailing constitution, it 
would form the rule, not the exception; the plague, how con- 
tagious soever, would become sporadic and never epidemic ; 


the multitude of mankind must always be free. 


Mr. Tully proceeds— 


‘ What has been already said will be considered, by all those whose 
minds have not been strongly pre-occupied by the contrary opinion, as 
a complete refutation of the principal and favourite argument of the 
advocates of the non-contagion of the plague. But, lest our reasonings 
on this subject should be deemed inconclusive, we shall proceed to 
prove, that this objection which has been brought against the doctrine 
of contagion, is equally applicable when opposed to the system of non- 
contagion. Let us, then, for the sake of argument, suppose, that the 
plague is propagated by a diseased state of the atmosphere. This is a 
cause equally general in its operation with contagion: it might even 
be said to be more universal in its influence ; but thousands of human 
beings have breathed the same air with those victims of pestilential 
distemper, who were hourly dying around them, and have yet remained 
unaffected ; therefore, the plague is not disseminated by any atmospheric 
cause.’ , 


Admitted: grant that the plague is not disseminated by any 
atmospheric cause; does it therefore follow, that it is propa- 
sr by contagion? The hypothesis, that the plague is pro- 

uced by a morbid constitution of the atmosphere is adopted, 
because it appears best to connect and explain phenomena ; if 
it be shown that this hypothesis is ill-founded, it must be aban- 
doned ; but what follows? that the doctrine of contagion is 
established? Certainly, according to Mr. Tully’s argument. 
“ T shall prove, says he, that this objection is equally applicable 
when opposed to the doctrine of non-contagion ;” and his proof 
consists of an attempt to show, that the plague is not depen- 
dant upon the atmosphere, in which attempt, for reasons that 
we cannot now stop to assign, he has entirely failed ; but, in 
which, had his success been complete, he would have left his 
cause just where he found it. Mr. Tully should have foreseen 
this fatal blow to his “ proud argument.” This gentleman may 
be a very excellent surgeon, but he certainly does not succeed 
as a logician. 

Thus have we selected for the edification of the reader, the 
strongest facts, and the best arguments we could find in favour 
of the contagious nature of the plague; we had noted, for his 
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information, several others of a similar character, but, besides 
that our space will not admit of further detail, we fear it would 
neither interest, nor instruct, and we are quite sure that we 
deserve, if we do not receive, the gratitude of every sober 
believer in contagion, for not scrutinizing the evidence and the 
reasoning, for example, of Dr. Augustus Bozzi Granville, for 
we do not remember ever to have seen any thing so contemp- 
tible, advanced with so much effrontery—witness his story of 
the priest of Corfu, to which we have already adverted, and his 
—— attempt to reconcile the occurrence with the laws of 
physiology. Dr. William Pym, and Dr. Frank may also be 
thankful for our silence. We make our appeal on this question 
to the judgment of the reader; we seriously and earnestly ask 
him if he can give credence to such tales, or place confidence in 
such reasonings, as have been adduced, and above all, whether 
he can believe, that they are sufficient to set aside the evidence 
detailed in our last number, to prove that contagious and 
epidemic diseases are opposite and incompatible—evidence 
derived from the nature of those diseases, and from the laws 
which they are found invariably to observe. 

We must, in conclusion, advert a moment to the common 
epidemic of our own country, namely, Typhus Fever. Typhus 
fever is plague modified by the climate, &c. of Great Britain : 
plague is typhus fever modified by the climate &c. of the Le- 
vant. The two diseases are identical, and present as strict an 
identity of symptoms as the same disease existing in such dif- 
ferent climates can do. The physicians of the London Fever 
Hospital, and all other gee who are extensively ac- 
quainted with the typhus fever of the metropolis, know that the 
plague constantly exists in London; that is, they know that 
cases constantly occur in this city with symptoms exactly 
similar to those of plague: namely, with bubo, with swelling, 
and suppuration of the glands of the axilla, and with carbuncle 
vigentibad to all the other symptoms of malignant fever. There 
cannot be a doubt that typhus fever is a true epidemic ; it 
obeys every law of an epidemic; it is without a single cha- 
racter of a contagious disease. Into the evidence of this we 
have not at present rm to go, nor is it essential to the argu- 
ment; it will be sufficient to state briefly a few facts which 
decisively prove that it is not contagious. 

1. The seat of typhus fever is strictly local. Around the 
places in which it prevails, a line can be drawn with as much 
precision, as that which divides one geographical district from 
another. In London, for example, } 6. the first inquiry into 
this subject, up to the present hour, it has been found to pre- 
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vail with invariable regularity, in its eastern and north-eastern 
parts: namely, Shadwell, Whitechapel, Bethnal-green, the 
neighbourhood of Shoreditch, the parish of St. Luke’s; Old- 
street and Golden-lane ; Cow-cross and Saffron-hill ; Holborn 
and Gray’s-inn-lane ; the neighbourhood of Clare-market and 
Drury-lane, St. Giles’s; the parish of St. George’s, Kent- 
street and the Borough. From these places it is scarcely ever 
absent; beyond them it very rarely extends, though it does 
occasionally occur in other situations. Were it really con- 
tagious this confinement of it to particular spots would be 
utterly impossible ; it would certainly spread in the “ direct 
line of contact” to the nearest persons, houses, streets, parishes, 
and districts ; it would be impossible by any human means to 
prevent its extension. The causes which really perpetuate it in 
these places are ascertained ; they are the narrowness of the 
streets and lanes in these districts ; the closeness, the want of 
ventilation and the filth of the houses, and the great number of 
persons who are invariably crowded into these wretched habita- 
tions. 

2. Typhus fever is dependant on the state of the weather. 
There is a state of weather in which after it has prevailed for 
some time there is scarcely a case of fever to be found ; there is 
a state of weather in which fever immediately arises and extends 
with great rapidity ; for example, whenever the atmosphere is 
loaded with moisture and the temperature is at the same time 
mild. Immediately that this is the case the wards of the London 
Fever Hospital become crowded ; this is an event as certain and 
uniform as the succession of the seasons; the prevalence of 
the epidemic during the last Autumn and Winter affords an 
illustration of this fact ; in consequence of the continued rains, 
and unusual mildness of the season, this institution has been 
so crowded with patients, that several times admission has been 
refused to applicants for want of room ; a circumstance of very 


rare occurrence ; and much oftener, it has been necessary to - 


pestpone admission for many days. 

3. Typhus fever is sure to be generated, to prevail extensively 
and to prove highly mortal wherever there is a scarcity of pro- 
visions, or wherever the food is of a bad quality. Dr. Bateman 
in his examination by the Committee of the House of Commons 
states, that the extensive prevalence of the epidemics which 
originally led to the establishment of the London Fever Hospital, 
was preceded by two years of great scarcity. The account which 
Dr. Cheyne lays before the Committee, of the state of Ireland, 
preceding and during the epidemic which ravaged that unhappy 
country in the years 1816, 1817, 1818, and part of 1819, is 
truly horrible. 
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‘ Two unproductive seasons in succession,’ he observes, ‘ had reduced 
the labouring class to the greatest poverty. Little or no employment 
could be had for labourers. The clothes of the poor were nearly 
worn out, and many of them slept in their body clothes for want of 
blankets ; from the wetness of the weather, turf for fuel could not be 
saved ; potatoes were wet, scarce, and dear; wheat was every where 
malty, so that when the fever began, the poor were in many places living 
on weeds. In the neighbourhood of Kilkenny, they were feeding on hips, 
on nettle-tops and other weeds. Near Strathbally, many families had 
fed on the tops of the wild turnip (brassica napus) ; and at Castledermot 
this weed called brasha bwee, and a little malty flower, formed the chief 
article of nourishment. There were in Castledermot, I was told, at least 
200 willing labourers without employment out of 500, the wages of the 
labourer being only 4d. a day with food, potatoes being 3}d. a stone, and 
rh computed that a labourer at his three meals will consume a stone 

aily. 

Under such circumstances the usual fever of the county, of 
course, became epidemic ; and proved dreadfully mortal. There 
is no parallel to the folly of attributing to contagion the ex- 
tension of fever in a community thus reduced to a state of 
famine. . 

4. Typhus fever never spreads in the neighbourhood of insti- 
tutions established solely for the reception of cases of fever. 
When the House of Recovery, now the London Fever Hospital, 
was first opened in Gray’s-inn-lane, Sir Walter Farquhar and 
nine other eminent physicians of the metropolis, with a view of 
quieting the fears of the public, signed a declaration that 
“ there was no reasonable ground of apprehension on the part 
of the neighbouring inhabitants ;” nevertheless the neighbours 
made two applications to the Sessions for the removal of the 
establishment as a nuisance, and so great was the terror of the 
people that they would not approach the building, but walked on 
the opposite side of the street; yet long experience of such 
institutions in London, Chester, Manchester, Waterford, &c., has 
proved that all such apprehensions are perfectly idle; and the 
Committee of the House of Commons in their report state, “‘ that 
not only no hazard of spreading infection has been incurred by 
these establishments, but that, in point of fact, the number of con- 
tagious diseases has been greatly diminished not only in the 
town, but in the very district and neighbourhood where houses 
of recovery have been instituted,” 

_ 5. In the wards of large hospitals typhus fever is never com- 
municated by persons labouring under this disease to patients 
affected with other maladies. 4 almost every hospital in Lan- 
don it is the practice to mix indiscriminately the fever patients 
with those labouring under other diseases; yet fever never 
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spreads in these wards. Dr. Edward Roberts, of St. Bartholo- 
mew’s, in his examination by the Committee of the House of 
Commons states, that “in that hospital they have no fever 
wards ; that fever patients are intermixed with others ; that he 
never knew an instance of the communication of the disease 
from one patient to another; that the medical officers have all 
been of opinion that to separate the fever patients from the rest 
would not be so good a practice as that which now prevails, be- 
cause they have not perceived that the fever has been communi- 
cated ; that he has been physician to the hospital twenty-four 
years, and has never seen the complaint communicated from bed- 
side to bed-side.” When asked if it be his opinion that fever is not 
generally communicated, he replies, “I think not. We sometimes 
have patients brought in upon deal boards, and in some in- 
stances they come in and die in avery short time, in a state of the 
highest putridity ; we should expect if a patient of that descrip- 
tion were put into a ward for forty-eight hours, that ward would 
be affected ; but I never have been able to trace fever from such 
a cause, I never saw such a thing happen. If, therefore, there 
be free ventilation, I should think typhus fever not communi- 
cated.” Dr. Thomas Young, of St. George’s Hospital states, that 
fever patients are mixed with others, and that no inconvenience 
has been found to arise from that practice. Dr. Nevinson, also 
physician to St. George’s Hospital states, that he never knew 
an instance of the communication of fever for nearly twenty years, 
during which he has actedas physician to that charity, nor during 
nearly six years that he was in attendance asa pupil there 
before, though he has certainly seen some of the worst states of 
typhus in that hospital. Sir J. L. Tuthill, physician to the 

estminster Hospital states, that in that institution there is no 
fever ward ; that fever patients are mixed with others; that no 
inconvenience to his knowledge has arisen from this practice, and 
that no fever has ever been generated. Dr. H. H. Southey, of the 
Middlesex Hospital states, that they have no fever ward ; that 
fever patients are mixed with the te ; that no inconvenience 
has arisen from this practice; that no fever has ever been gene- 
rated in the hospital since he has been connected with it, nor 
before as he has been informed.” Were persons labouring under 
small-pox mixed indiscriminately in a ward with other patients, 
or were only a single case of small-pox placed in each ward, the 
disease would certainly spread, and so would typhus fever were 
it really contagious. 

6. The medical officers of fever institutions are in general not 
attacked by the disease. ‘“ During four years attendance in 
the hospitals of Edinburgh and London, and afterwards during 
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thirty-one years in private practice in Chester, and fourteen years 
and a half in the Chester Infirmary, and three years at Bath, I 
have been,” says Dr. Haygarth, “ in the habit of breathing air 
strongly impregnated with the infectious miasms of fever. In 
many, very many instances, I have visited patients ill of in- 
fectious fevers, in small close and dirty rooms ; yet never but 
once about thirty years ago had a fever. The physicians of the 
Manchester Infirmary, for many years, and particularly during 
the late widely-spreading epidemics in that large and populous 
town, have, with great fortitude and humanity, constantly visited 
the home patients ; that is, they have in innumerable instances 
breathed the most pestilential air in the most concentrated 
state with perfect impunity.” Dr. John Mitchell in his evidence 
before the Committee of the House of Commons observes— 


‘I lived about three years in the Royal Infirmary of Edinburgh. It 
was my regular duty _to visit the sick three times a day ; in the forenoon 
before the physician’s visit, at mid-day in company with the physician, 
and in the eveningalone. This evening visit generally occupied a consi- 
derable time : since at the bedsides of the patients admitted through the 
day, I had to make memoranda in writing of every fact and cir- 
cumstance connected with the case, for the purpose of being recorded in 
the journals of the house. Frequently the evening duty was exceed- 
ingly severe, it was particularly so during the time the Russian sick were 
received into the Infirmary, when it was not unusual to receive on the 
same day, ten or a dozen fresh cases; most of these were bad fevers and 
the subjects of them so exhausted, some even in articulo mortis, and 
withal so filthy and dirty, that I could not refrain from lending my as- 
sistance to strip off their clothes and get them comfortably laid in bed. 
Notwithstanding all this exposure in my own person to every way by 
which it is conjectuged febrile contagion is received, by breath, conti- 
guity, and contact; notwithstanding, that I wascalled for successive nights 
out of bed to the fever-ward, where I have remained administering in 
cases of necessity, wine and cordials, and occasionally obliged to draw off 
the water of the patient by means of the catheter, an operation neces- 
sarily exposing me to the effluvia arising whilst the bed clothes were 
turned down, yet I never caught fever.’ 


He then states other facts, such as that he never saw fever 
patients communicate fever to other patients in the same ward, 
that he never saw fever communicated to the nurses and other 
attendants on the sick, and adds, 


‘In short I will state, that I never saw one instance of contagious 
fever in the Royal Infirmary of Edinburgh ; and if it be allowable, I 
may add the testimony of Dr. Rutherford, the able physician under 
whom I acted, to the same effect. He had been physician to the house, 
for many years ; and a man more accurate in observation or more gifted 
with ability in his profession, and enlightened by general science, is 
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we as the many who know his modesty will acknowledge, to be met 
with.’ 

Dr. Roget, who had been physician to the Fever Institu- 
tion at Manchester from 1804 to 1808, states to the Com- 
mittee of the House of Commons that no officer of the esta- 
blishment has at any time been affected with fever generated 
within its walls. Dr. Holme, physician to the same hospital 
from its first establishment to the present period, confirms 
this statement in its full extent. Dr. G. G. Currey, phy- 
sician of St. Thomas’s Hospital states that fever has never 
been communicated to any of the medical attendants of that 
institution. The same and other physicians bear uniform and 
decided testimony to the fact that even the nurses in these 
institutions are not more subject to fever than other individuals 
of the community ; on the contrary, that they are in general re- 
markably exempt; that, sometimes, however, for example, 
during the prevalence of an epidemic, when the wards become 
unusually crowded, and they are exposed to unusual fatigues 
they are now and then attacked ; but that it is a circumstance 
of extremely rare occurrence. ' 

Now ron of these facts taken separately, is a proof that 
typhus fever is not a contagious disease; the evidence arising 
from the whole taken together is irresistible. And yet there 
is no doubt that typhus fever is capable, under certain cir- 
cumstances, of generating fever. It is a fact established 
by frequent observation, that if the apartment of a person 
labouring under typhus fever be small, close and dirty ; if it be 
unventilated, and if the effluvia from the body be allowed to ac- 
cumulate in it, the air will become so contaminated as to produce 
fever in those who breathe it, or who remain in it for any length 
of time. For example.—Some time ago there was a poor family 
consisting of four persons who were attacked with malignant 
fever ; they all lay in the same bed in an exceedingly close and 
dirty apartment ; they were visited daily by a physician who 
always took the precaution when he entered the room to throw 
open the window, to station himself between the window and 
the bed while he examined the sick and to remain with them 
but a short time ; he had repeated his visits | during a 
week with impunity when he was accompanied by another 


physician ; the latter took no precaution, but examined the 
skin of the patients minutely and closely, standing on that 
side of the bed towards which the air from the window im- 
pelled the effluvia and so near as to receive both the effluvia and 
the breath in the most concentrated state; he is said to have 
felt a sudden disagreeable sensation at the moment of exposure 
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and he immediately became affected with fever which proved 
fatal. In the hospital of Hockenhearn after the battle of Det- 
tingen there were at one time 1,500 men all affected with ma- 
lignant or jail fever, accompanied with what was termed dysen- 
tery. Of course the hospital was excessively crowded, and the 
air of it speedily became contaminated in the highest degree ; 
under these circumstances almost all the apothecaries, nurses 
and other attendants on the sick were attacked with fever. At 
the same time some persons affected with the same disease were 
placed in the large church of Maestricht where there was abun- 
dance of room ; here no disease whatever took place among any of 
the attendants on the sick. These two cases afford an excellent 
illustration, the one on a small, the other on a large scale, 
of the fact on which we wish to fix the attention of the reader. 
The physician who relates the first case adduces it as a decisive 
proo of the contagious nature of typhus fever, and it is certainly 
one of the most precise and complete facts in favour, apparently. 
of that doctrine which we remember ever to have met with. 
Sir John Pringle, who gives a full detail of the circumstances 
which occurred after the battle of Dettingen, was not only a be- 
liever in, but a champion of the doctrine of contagion, and con- 
siders the events to which we have adverted as establishing his 
opinion. And such, in truth, are all the cases on record alleged 
to prove the contagious nature of typhus fever; we venture to 
affirm that it is not possible to adduce a single example of the 
communication of typhus fever from person to person which is 

not of this description. The fact is, as we have already stated, 
that fever produced by this contamination of the air, has hitherto 
been universally confounded with fever produced by a specific 
contagion; but all that we have written on this subject, has 
inloel been a vain labour, if it be not at once obvious, that fever 

arising from this cause is as distinct from fever produced by a 
specific contagion, as common fever is distinct from small-pox ; 

no fever produced by contamination of the air can be communi- 
cated to others in a pure air; there never was an instance of 
such communication; that alone is sufficient to distinguish 

every fever of this kind from a contagious disease, which is 

communicable, and equally communicable in every possible 

state of the atmosphere ; and yet cases of this kind are con- 

stantly adduced, nay cases of this kind alone can be adduced to 

show that typhus, or that any epidemic fever, is contagious. 

Nothing tends so much to render and to keep ideas clear as the 

designation by appropriate names of things that differ ; it is 

therefore highly desirable that this class of cases should be dis- 

criminated by a distinct term; for this reason we would de- 
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nominate them CONTAMINATIVE. Thus in the enumeration of 
the causes capable of producing fever, so far as that disease is 
connected with the subject o yon <i we would say that 
fever may be produced Ist, by a specific contagion, 2ndly, by 
an epidemic constitution of the air, 3rdly, by a contamination of 
the air. According to this nomenclature there will be conta- 
gious fever, epidemic fever, contaminative fever. A contagious 
fever depends — a specific animal poison, and can produce 
nothing but a disease in every respect similar to itself. An 
epidemic disease depends upon a morbid state of the air, or upon 
some other cause not ascertained ; it cannot, however often it 
be affirmed, become contagious in its progress, because every 
disease that is contagious must depend upon a specific poison ; 
but it may become contaminative ; that is, in its progress it 
may so contaminate the air of the apartment in which the 
— is confined as to produce fever in those who breathe it. 

t must, however, never be forgotten that in the same manner, 
and for the same reason, common continued fever, typhus fever, 
the confinement of the healthy as well as the morbid exhala- 
tions of the body, in fact, not only‘every disease but every cir- 
cumstance which is capable of producing a certain deterioration 
of the air, may be the cause of fever: and of this no one will 
hereafter doubt who will take the trouble to read the few words 
which were said on this subject in our last number, [pp. 149, 
151}. Ifit be said that in thus admitting that plague, yellow 
fever, typhus fever, common continued fever,-or any other 
disease, may generate a something (whatever it be termed) 
capable when diffused in the air, and brought into contact with 
a healthy body, of producing fever, the whole controversy be- 
tween the contagionists and the non-contagionists is reduced 
to a mere dispute about words, and that no contagionist 
believes more than is implied in that concession, we answer 
—We are of opinion that no contagionist does really believe 
more than is implied in that concession, but so little are the 
contagionists themselves aware of it, that they blame their 
brethren exceedingly for not having a larger faith ; and with 
respect to the controversy — a mere dispute about words 
we reply in the language of Condillac “that we think only 
through the medium of words; that the art of reasoning is 
nothing more than a language well. arranged ; that however 
certain the facts of any science may be, we can only communi- 
cate false or imperfect ideas of them to others, while we want 
words by which they may be properly expressed, and that the 
sciences in general have improved not only because philosophers 
have aelel themselves with more attention than formerly to 
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observe nature, but because they have communicated to their 
ee that precision and accuracy which they have employed 
in their observations. By correcting their language they have 
reasoned better.” 

When the distinction which is here pointed out between a 
contagious and a contaminative disease shall become generally 
understood and adopted, which we think will be at no distant 
period, every difficulty connected with the subject of contagion 
will disappear. The fear of contagion—that ear, the physical . 
and the moral operation of which is productive of such incal- 
culable mischief, will be at an end. ll the precautions which 
can be taken against the propagation of disease by causes 
really capable of producing disease, will continue to be adopted. 
The necessity of cleansing the filthy habitations of the poor, and 
of removing this class of persons from their confined and wretched 
dwellings the moment they become affected with fever ; the utility 
of separate hospitals, for the reception and treatment of that 
fatal disease ; the importance of securing the most free and 
complete ventilation wherever fever prevails, and the danger of 
a long-continued exposure to air contaminated by effluvia 
arising from the bodies and the discharges of the sick, in small 
and close apartments, will remain, and will appear just the 
same. But while the general security, not only cannot be 
diminished, but must be increased by the extension of sober 
and just views on this important subject, the gain on the part 
of humanity will be greater than can be estimated. We do not 
speak without weighing the import of the words we use, when 
we affirm that, in the whole range of physical and moral agen- 
cies, there is not one capable of producing in human beings, 
feelings and actions of such gross selfishness, and therefore 
capable of rendering human beings so utterly base, as the 
belief of the common doctrine of contagion. The history of 
every epidemic furnishes but too abundant evidence of this 
truth. “I have seen the fears and credulity of many so 
wrought on,” says Dr. Mitchell, speaking even of the ordinary 
epidemics of our own country, “ that the house where a fever 
patient lay sick, was deserted and shunned by the very rela- 
tives.” ‘ These opinions respecting its contagious nature,” 
says Dr. Barker, “ speaking of the late epidemics which ravaged 
Ireland, seem to have taken complete hold on the minds, even 
of the poorer classes, as appears by the practice so generally 
followed by them of excluding from their families those who had 
sickened with fever.” ‘ There is good reason to believe,” he 
continues, “ that one-fourth of the inhabitants of the town of 
Limerick were attacked with fever; at one time the hospital. 
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was so crowded, that in many of the rooms there were four 
ranges of beds strewed on each floor, some containing six, many 
four, and few, very few, appropriated to one patient: so that in 
a small room of twenty-four square feet the number was not 
unusually forty. Such was the conviction of the contagious 
nature of the disease, that the ties of family affection were in 
some instances dissolved, and the nearest relatives when seized 
with the disease were forced out of the cabins into huts, gene- 
- rally placed by the road side to prevent infection, and to obtain 
charitable relief.” Dr. Cheyne gives a particular account of 
these receptacles, which “ family affection” provided for the 
sick. ‘“ When any individual of a family was affected with 
fever,” he says, “ the rest were so much impressed with the 
danger of contagion, that they had him removed to a barn, or 
out-house (where they had prepared a bed and broken a hole 
in the wall, to admit of their handing in medicine and drink) 
and locked the door which was not unlocked till some time 
after the disease was over. When a stranger, or a labourer who 
had no cabin of his own, took the disease, it was quite customary 
to prepare a shed for him by the road-side; this was done by 
inclining some spars or sticks against a wall or the bank of a 
ditch, and covermg them with straw. Under these sheds which 
the rain penetrated, the patients lay on a little straw. All 
ranks and classes of the people believed in the contagion of the 
epidemic. In several instances cottages were burnt, in order 
to destroy a latent contagion, which resisted all the ordinary 
means of disinfection: and so convinced were the poor of the 
disease being infectious, that their conduct in many places 
towards itinerants, and, in particular, itinerant beggars, from 
being kind -and hospitable, had become stern and repulsive ; 
they drove all beggars from their doors, charging them with 
being the authors of their greatest misfortunes, by spreadin 

disease through the country.” The causes which neal 
mendicants in frightful numbers, are thus explained by Dr. 
Barker. “ The better classes were disabled from giving em- 
ployment to the poor: the poor unable to pay their rents, quitted 
their tenures, or were ejected from them, and assembled in 
wandering hordes.” And yet these are the unhappy beings 
against st Tans there was such a cruel combination, that “ con- 
stables were stationed on the highways to drive them away, 
and prevent them from entering the towns; finger-posts were 
put up in several places, warning them off; several Catholic 
clergymen from the altar denounced the practice of harbouring 
them, and in Roscommon, the magistrate, attended by a 
physician and the priests, went through the town and admo- 
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nished the people not to harbour them.” During the preva- 
lence of epidemic fever in America, we are informed, that the 
instances of “ the abandonment of the sick, even by parents 
and children, are often most horrible.” Among these, we are 
told of the case of a person who, having sent his wife and 
children from a town in which fever was prevailing, to a 
relation’s in the country, while he himself remained in town 
until attacked by the disease, was desirous when he found him- 
self ill, of joining his family ; and was taken to them in a cart. 
But “ the cart was not suffered to enter the yard, or approach 
the house. The poor man got out of it, and was called to, not 
to approach, a a last a gun was brought, and he-was 
threatened with being shot if he did not go away. He crept 
into an out-house, where he expired without any one going 
near him.” “ Amongst Europeans,” says Olivier in fis travels in 

pt, “‘ the tenderest ties, the closest affections constantly 
yield to the alarm which this fell malady inspires. The desire 
of self-preservation breaks in a moment through the bonds of 
consanguinity, and stifles the most virtuous sentiments.” That 
is the text: Howard the philanthropist gives the commentary. 
“ T was informed,” he says, “ that lately in a hamlet belonging to 
the Razgusian state, all the inhabitants died of the plague, with 
the exception of two or three, who were shot by order of the 
magistrates to the surrounding guard. The 30th of January, 
1784, it was perceived, that a man, called Simon Chiapiglia, 
from the burg of Luzaz, belonging to Spoleto, after five pa 
of fever had a tumor in the arm-pit, of so much the more 
suspicious a nature, that he had been employed as a door- 
keeper in a lazaretto from which he had been discharged on the 
2ist of the same month, after having been made to perform 
quarantine. He was well watched; but on the following day, 
as in a fit of delirium he endeavoured to escape, he was killed 
with a musket shot by the centinel.” Sir A. B, Faulkner states, 
that during the prevalence of the plague at Malta in-1813, it 
was ordained, that if any person should conceal his iliness, he 
should be punished with death, and that, accordingly, “a 
Maltese of the name of Antonio Borg, who was detected con- 
cealing his illness, whilst labouring under pestilential symptoms, 
was publicly made an example of and shot.” Mr. Tully informs 
us, that during the same epidemic, the inhabitants of Casal 
Curmi were “ declared to be out of the king’s peace ;” that 
“a military commission was established in that casal, for the 
purpose of carrying martial law into execution ;” that, at length, 
the: inhabitants were entirely “shut up within their: own 
precincts, by the erection of double walls, and by the establish- 
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ment without these walls, of cordon over cordon :” and that 
“so effectually was this work performed, that retreat was 
rendered impossible.” The consequence was, that the mortality 
was truly horrible. Well may Mr. Tully say of Malta, during 
this frightful period, that self-preservation was the only 
acknowledged law; that all alike dreaded their fellow crea- 
tures ; that, 


“« Dependants, friends, relations, Love himself, 
Savaged by woe, forgot the tender tie, 
The swest engagements of the feeling heart.” 


Well may he deprecate the accusation of giving an exaggerated 
account, and if, as he further states, “ scenes have been painted 
to him by eye-witnesses, of a yet far deeper shade,” com if ‘he 
have himself repeatedly witnessed similar occurrences, in still 
more distressing forms, we can well conceive, that “ the 
impressions which they left upon his mind can only cease with 
existence.” 

Of the system of sanitary laws, which it was our intention to 
have examined in detail, it is necessary, after the full con- 
sideration which we have given to the subject of contagion, to 
say only a few words. If we are right in our argument, the 
whole system of sanitary laws falls of course: it is equally 
without a basis, and without an object. Sanitary laws,consist 
of those expedients which are adopted, during the prevalence 
of an epidemic, to separate the diseased, or those suspected to 
be diseased, from the healthy; all these expedients resolve 
themselves into confinement of the sick, either in a house, a 
lazaretto, a ship, a town, or a district: and the means adopted 
to secure this confinement are, to close up the houses, to draw 
lines of circumvallation around the town, or district, and ta 
station beyond these lines cordons of troops. This system 
must be considered first, in relation to its operation in the place 
in which an epidemic prevails : and secondly, in relation to its 
efficacy, as a means of preventing the extension of the disease 
to other places. W134 

1. Since it has not been found possible by any expedients 
which human ingenuity has hitherto devised, to ‘prevent the 
healthy from coming into contact, either directly or indirectly, 
with the sick, the first and most obvious effect of this system, 
in the place in which an epidemic prevails is, to preserve so 
many nuclei of infection whence the . ae may be perpetually 
diffused, 2. Its second effect is, to increase the mortality of the 
disease to a prodigious extent. It must necessarily be attended 
with this consequence, because its operation is, to confine the 
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sick to the pestilential air, which is the chief cause of their 
malady. Dreadful proof of this is afforded by every epidemic 
in which the system has been adopted. Thus, on the 3rd of 
September, a barrier was established between Barcelona and 
Barcelonetta, so as to place the latter town in a state of isolation. 
On that day there were in Barcelonetta nine sick persons; by 
the 10th the number had increased to one ieniend and sixty 
two; that is, in seven days from the isolation of the town, the 
daily mortality had increased eighteen-fold. In Casal Curmi, 
“a populous village,” which was surrounded in the manner that 
has been stated, by lines of circumvallation and cordons of 
troops, almost all the inhabitants were exterminated. Of between 
eighty and ninety persons that were sent to the Lazaretto, at 
Malta, in 1813, only two survived. There is nota single fact 
on record to prove that these measures have the slightest effect 
in preventing the extension of the disease, or in shortening its 
duration. Sir A. B. Faulkner attributes the declension of the 
plague at Malta to the vigorous police regulations which were 
at length adopted ; but according to his own account, although 
“ the inhabitants of Valetta were shut up in their houses, and 
other strict measures of quarantine adopted,” yet there was no 
material diminution of the disease until August, that is, pre- 
cisely the month in which the epidemics of the island regularly 
decline. We have seen how completely the village of Casal 
Curmi was isolated. What was the result? The last case of 
plague occurred in Valetta on the 19th of October; the whole 
island was declared to be free from disease on the 7th of 
January, with the exception of Casal Curmi; there the plague 
continued its ravages till the 7th of March. This single fact 
is decisive. 4. This system tends in the highest degree to 
excite and perpetuate terror, which is universally allowed to be 
one of the most powerful concurrent causes of sickness and 
mortality. ‘“ The main import,” says Dr. Mead, speaking of 
the plague of London, -“‘ of the orders issued out at. these times 
was, as s00n as it was found that any house was infected, to 
keep it shut up, with a darge red cross, and “ Lord have mercy 
upon us” on the door; and watchmen attending day and night 
to prevent any one going in or out except physicians, surgeons, 
apothecaries, searchers, &c. allowed by authority; and this to 
continue at least a month after all the family were dead or re- 
covered. It is not easy to conceive a more dismal scene of 
misery than this. Families seized with a distemper, which the 
most of any requires help and comfort, locked up from all 
their egeneanens left, it may be, to the treatment of aninhuman 
nurse (for such are often found at these times about the sick), 
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and strangers to every thing but the melancholy sight of the 
progress death makes ; with small hopes of life, and those mixed 
with anxiety, and doubt whether it be not better to die, than to 
survive the loss of their best friends and nearest relations.” 
5. The knowledge, that they are to meet with such treatment 
induces the sick to conceal their illness until it is no longer 
possible to afford them any relief. 6. Medical men themselves, 
under the influence of this base fear, abandon their duty. 
During the prevalence of the plague in London, almost all the 
physicians fled from the city. At Oxford, during the preva- 
ence of the malady, which arose at what was called the Black 
Assize in that town, almost all the physicians fled. When the 
yellow fever raged in Philadelphia, in 1793, many of the phy- 
sicians abandoned the city, and in the Levant it is seldom that 
pestiferous patients have medical aid. 7. An insuperable ob- 
stacle is thus opposed to any increase in the knowledge, or any 
improvement in the treatment, of this fataldisease. And 8thly, 
not the least of the evils consequent upon the terror produced 
by this system, and by that belief in contagion on which it is 
founded, is the interruption occasioned to the supply of provi- 
sions in times of pestilence. People in the country will not risk 
their lives by bringing provisions to an infected city: The 
effects of this were dreadfully experienced, both in the plague of 
London, in 1665, and in that of Marseilles in 1720. Of'the 
former it was truly said, that those who escaped the pestilence 
died of famine; thousands perished: in the fields from want. 
Such are the invariable and inevitable consequences of a belief 
in contagion, and an adoption of sanitary laws, in the place 
where an epidemic prevails. 

That part of the sanitary system which relates to the expe- 
dients adopted to prevent the extension of epidemic diseases 
to uninfected countries is called Quarantine, which consists in 
subjecting persons to a seclusion, and merchandize to a purifi- 
cation of forty days. The reason why forty days have been 
fixed on as the period necessary and sufficient to exterminate 
contagion in all its known and unknown states, no one has ever 
pretended to “> Let uslook at the system in relation to 
merchandize. e argument against quarantine as applicable 
to merchandize is short ; it is perfectly unanswerable ; it is won- 
derful that any doubt should remain upon any mind for a single 
moment, which has been made acquainted with the fact upon 
which it is founded. It has been proved that it is the universal 
custom in Turkey for the relations of those who die of the plague 
to wear the clothes of the deceased; that garments saturated 
with sweat, pus, and ichorous py from the bodies of those 
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who have perished by the malady, are invariably either worn by 
the relatives, or sold at the public market ; and that there is no 
instance on record of the communication of the disease by this 
means. Then, what can be the use of establishing quarantine 
laws to prevent the communication of plague by means of 
merchandize from Turkey ? The only way in which it is possible 
for merchandize to become impregnated with the contagious 
matter of the plague, even allowing that matter to exist in the 
greatest abundance, is, by its being exposed to the _pestiferous 
‘atmosphere, or by its being handled by plague patients. But 
little or no importance is attached by the believers in contagion 
to the influence of the atmosphere in contaminating merchan- 
dize ; the only way, therefore, in which goods can be contagioned 
is by being handled, or by coming in contact by some means or 
other with those affected with plague. But plague patients 
cannot labour in the fields to pam we in the raw material ; they 
cannot labour at the various processes by which the raw material 
is manufactured ; they cannot labour in the warehouses, at the 
wharfs, or on board, in order to pack and to stow these goods ; 
it is not, then, particularly easy to see how merchandize can be- 
come impregnated with contagious matter; but allowing that it 
may be so, surely no one will contend that it can possibl 
receive a thousandth part of the quantity of that matter wit 
which the clothes worn by plague patients are imbued. If then 
in the very country in which the plague rages, at the very time 
that it is committing its ravages, the clothes of such persons 
are constantly worn by the unaffected, and invariably worn with 
impunity: if such be the fact, we again ask, whether in the 
whole history of human affairs there be an instance of such 
stupendous folly as that of supporting, at a great expense, an 
establishment, and subjecting commerce to innumerable incon- 
veniences, for the sole purpose of preventing the introduction of 
the plague by merchandize ! 

Mocsover, it is a fact allowed on all hands, that goods are 
actually and constantly conveyed from places where the plague 
prevails to certain other places without ever transporting the 
disease. The plague frequently prevails, for example, in Aleppo. 
Caravans proceed regularly with goods in bales from Aleppo 
eastward through the continent of Asia, and have never been 
known to convey the plague to a single place: since this com- 
merce has existed, there is no instance on record of the commu- 
nication of the disease by these caravans or their merchandize 
to a single individual in the whole continent of Asia. It is 
useless to add other reasons or other facts. He who is not con- 
vinced by the single reason and the single fact here stated, 
would not be convinced by a thousand. 
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A great impression has already been produced upon the 
government of this country. They have gone so far as to release 
all vessels coming from the Levant with clean bills of health 
from the necessity of performing quarantine ; that is, they have 
repealed 46 out of 47 parts of the quarantine system: having 
done this, they must repeal the remaining part; they must in 
consistency do so; for Dr. Maclean has demonstrated in the 
clearest manner in his Lecture at Liverpool (a careful perusal 
of which we would earnestly recommend to every one who is 
interested in this subject), that bills of health can afford no 
criterion whatever of the state of merchandize with respect to its 
freedom from a contamination by pestilential contagion, even 
were that phantom a real existence. Bills of health are docu- 
ments from Consuis to ships sailing from places subject to their 
consular jurisdiction, certifying the state of the health of these 
places in reference to pestilential diseases at the time of the 
departure of the vessels. A foul bill declares the presence, and 
a clean bill the absence of pestilence, in the sea-port from which 
a vessel departs at the period of her sailing. Now suppose two 
ships to load with clean cargoes in a period of health; one sails 
a day before the other; in the mean time a single case of plague 
occurs in the port; this obliges the detained ship, although she 
may have had no communication whatever with the shore, 
to sail with a foul bill. On their arrival in England one 
ship is immediately released; the other is obliged to perform 
quarantine. Again, two ships load with foul cargoes during 
pestilence : one sails thirty days after the plague has ceased ; 
she must carry a foul bill; the other waits ten days more, when 
she is entitled to a clean bill. The ship with a foul bill will be 
obliged to undergo quarantine, that with a clean bill will dis- 
charge her cargo at once ; but it is obvious that the danger in 
each case is equal ; and were the danger real, the ship with a 
clean bill must of necessity convey contagion to the market in 
which her goods are sold. Once more, a ship loads with a foul 
cargo during pestilence ; she waits forty days after its termina- 
tion and sails with a clean bill. Another ship loads with a clean 
cargo during these forty days; she is detained a few hours, and 
a case of plague is reputed to have happened in the port; she 
has no communication with the shore, yet she is obliged to sail 
with a foul bill. In this case, also, a contagioned cargo is 
covered with a clean bill; and a clean cargo is accompanied with 
a foul bill. It is certain, therefore, that were contagion capable 
of being conveyed by goods, the cargoes of ships with foul bills 
would often be without the slightest danger ; while the cargoes of 
ships with clean bills would frequently be extremely perilous. 
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From these facts it is clear that the system of quarantine can 
not > supported by bills of health, the last prop on which it 
stands. 

We cannot now stop to state that no expurgator of goods in 
England has ever been attacked with plague; that in point of 
fact no person coming from the Levant, or from any other coun- 
try, has ever been known to arrive in England with the plague 
upon him; neither can we detail, as we intended, the ex- 
pense of the quarantine system, nor the operation of the sani- 
tary code, of which it is a part, on commerce in general; nor 
the mischievous influence and power which it gives to despotic 
government. We have already dwelt upon the subject, we 
fear, too long for the patience of the reader. The facts we have 
adduced, and the reasons we have urged, will produce their 
proper effect only upon that mind which reflects upon and 
weighs them; but in proportion as they are considered, we are 
satisfied, that the conviction of the soundness of the deduction 
to which they lead will strengthen. And surely, whether we 
regard the extent of the benefit to be conferred, or the amount 
of evil to be avoided, there is no subject which better deserves 
the serious consideration of the physician, the merchant, the 
statesman, and the philanthropist. 
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CRITICAL NOTICES. 





1.—Queen Hynde.—A Poem, in ~~ «a By James Hogg. 8vo. London. 


Tuts Porm, as it is called in -the title-page, seems to have been 
inspired by insolence and whisky-punch: and is not so much a 
genuine effusion of raving dulness, like most of the former works 
of the author, as an experiment intended to ascertain how far the 
English public will allow itself to be insulted, and as an attempt to intro- 
duce into our language certain graces of diction and peculiarities of 
pronunciation, which have hitherto been confined to the polite gentle- 
men, who digest their lucubrations in the obscure pot-houses of the 
modern Athens. 

We do not pretend to give our readers a detailed account of the story. 
of this poem ; for it is at once far too wild and dull to be read; but 
from what we have been able to discover, it consists of the unintelli- 
~~ adventures of sundry persons, who aspire to the hand of Queen 

ynde, who reigned over Scotland, it seems, somewhere about 1,300 
years ago. Her father, on his death-bed, delivers a sensible speech to 
his assembled courtiers, touching monarchy, and other points of govern- 
ment, of which our readers may take the following specimen : 

* Trust me, ’tis truth to you I tell— 

I have been tried, and know it well !— 
A queen by men of wisdom rules, 
A king by mistresses and fools. 

* Now note my will—My pee Hynde 
Must wed the knight that suits her mind ; 
Her choice no interest let revoke, 

Be it as free as bird on oak, 
Or the grey eagle of the rock.’ 

Many gentlemen claim the Queen’s hand, and our readers will be 
not a little surprised to find among them no less a personage than Pro- 
fessor Wilson, equally qualified to fill the chair of Moral Philosophy 
at noon, and of Ambrose’s ale-house at night. Our readers will scarcely 
believe us, when we state, that this person figures by his name, very 
little disguised, in a poem apace to be the record of things that’ 
took place 1,300 years ago; we refer them for conviction to the book, 
pp- 319 to 328." The passage is far too long and dull for entire quota- 
tion; but it details a running-match, which actually took place between 
Professor Wilson and a teacher of yo at Edinburgh, called 
Feldborg, who is named at full length. Here is part of this memorable 
adventure, in which Mr. Hogg’s verses do not run quite so well as he 
describes his heroes to have done: 

‘ Strain, Feldborg, strain, or thou shalt lose ; 
His elbow kythes, and eke his nose /— 


* John Wilson, of Elleray in prose—but in verse Zon of Elry. 
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Where are they now? In moment gone! 
And Feldborg gains the goal alone ! 
Elry lies prostrate on the plain, &c. 
He laughing rose, and wiped his brow, 
« By aie sir, I no more could do !”— 
‘ Feldborg, thou hast effected feat, 
That stamps thee consummately great ; 
For thou hast vanquish’d one whose name 
Stands highest on the list of fame. 
Although an enemy and a Dane, 
I hold thy victory immane ; 
Laud to thy noble visage swart ! 
Illustrious man of tale and chart ! 
Professor of the running art !’ 


A great part of the porm is made up of debates and councils in the 
parliaments of these ancient days: one of these dignified assemblies is 
thus described : 


* Perplexity reign’d in every face, 
As every rankling pang kept place 
In various breasts ; one there might see 
Anger, regret, temerity, 
Hope, fear, contempt, elation, shame, 
And every passion tongue can name, 
All crowded on a darksome scene, 
With scarce a ray of light between.’ 


Here is a specimen of the dignified style of the speakers: 


* The Lord of Syke sprung from his chair, 
And, waving both his arms in air, 
Thus said, in loud impassion’d twang, 
“ What boots this starch’d and stale a ? 
Has this old driveller of the Isle 
Made canting monk of old Argyle? 
If so, I boldly would suggest 
To shun their counsel as a pest. 


”? 


But, in general, the debates are more animated: and modelled more 
closely on the peculiar vein of eloquence which distinguishes Blackwood’s 
Magazine. ' 
‘« Thou babbler’s brood of bounce and bang ! 
Thou lion’s cub without the fang ! 

Think’st thou thy weetless warrior rage 

Can be endured by sober age, 
Well versed in deep affairs of state, 
And by experience made sedate ? 

I tell thee, prince, in speech downright, 
One foot thou goest not from ap ak, 
On such a raffle—made for fools, 

The lowest of ambition’s tools.” ’ 
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*« “ T stand unarm’d, as knight should do, 
Who comes before a king to bow, 
Else I had given thee, for thy meed, 
That which should have laid low thy head, 
I tidings bring you to your cost ; 
Refuse them, and your army’s lost ; 
While you shall stand as stocks or poles, 
A horde of brainless jobbernoles 
A byword ever to remain.— 
Dismiss me at your peril and pain.” ’— 
« « Ay, captain ; doubtless one of those, 
Who, thrusting his officious nose 
Into the affairs of other men, 
Presumes their notice to obtain.— 
Speak out, intruder—say at once 
Thy name, thy business, and from whence ? 
If thou’rt a cotquean, by my soul, 
I'll split thy pruriginious noul !”’— 


This is the language of Mr. Hogg’s characters: now for a specimen 
of his skill in drawing them: 


‘ King Eric came over, a conqueror proved ; 
A kingdom he wanted, a kingdom beloved : 
The queen was an item he did not imply, 
But the conqueror fell at the glance of her eye. 
His proffer was made as a lure to the land, 
For woman he loved not, nor woman’s command : 
The name of a hero was all his delight ; 
His sword was a meteor unmatch’d in the fight ; 
The north he had conquer’d and governed the whole, 
From Dwina’s dark flood to the waves of the pole ; 
And ne’er in his course had he vanquished been, 
Till now, by a young Caledonian queen.’ 


But if Mr. Hogg has not hitherto been celebrated for powerful 
conception of character, he has been often praised for his powers of 
description ; it would be unfair, therefore, not to give a sample of his 
talents in that way: 


* Loud and more loud the tempest blew ; 
On high the fleeting lightnings flew ; 
The rain and sleet pour’d down so fierce, 
As if the concave universe 
Had been upset, or roll’d awry, 
And oceans tumbled from the sky ; 
The heaven was swathed in sheets of gray, 
And thunders gallow’d far away.’ 


‘ Down came the Skve-men like a torrent, 
Foaming, and muttering terms abhorrent ; 
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Furious they came, with whirl and crush, 
As midnight tides through narrows rush ; 
Or, when the storm is at the sorest, 

Like wild bulls rushing from the forest, 
With grinding hoof, and clattering horn, 
And hollow humming as in scorn,— 

So rush’d this phalanx multiform, 

Led by the headlong Donald Gorm.’ 


But even these passages must be allowed to be surpassed by the 
catastrophe of the Porm: 


* Just while their horrid sacrifice 
Still flamed with incense to the skies ; 
Just when their hearts were at the proudest, 
And their orisons at the loudest, 
The liquid sounding flame inclosed them, 
And roll’d them in its furnace bosom ! 
That city fill’d with loathsome crime, 
With all its piles of ancient time, 
After the fiery column broke, 
Scarce gave a crackle or a smoke, 
More than a heap of chaff or tinder, 
But melted to a trivial cynder ! 
All glitter’d with a glowing gleen, 
Then passed as they had never been. 
Walls, towers, and sinners, in one sweep, 
Were solder’d to a formless heap.’ 


As some indulgent readers may still conceive, that Mr. Hogg, though 
weak in his attempts at the delineation of character, and absurd in his 
descriptions, must be well qualified for a writer of song» seeing that he 
holdeth the eminent office of Laureate to Blackwood’s Magazine; we 
must, on this account, quote a specimen of his songs, and in order to do 
him complete justice, our extract shall be from one which he represents 
as having been set to music: 


‘ Dreadfully pouring, 

Rending, and roaring, 
Send them with vengeance Ritin, 

That all below 

May tremble to know 
There’s none so mighty as Odin ! 
There’s none sv mighty as Odin ! 
There’s none so mighty as Odin ! 

That all below 

May tremble, and know 
There’s none so mighty as Odin! &c.’ 


So much for the characters, descriptions, and songs of this Porm ; but 
it may still be thought by very benevolent readers, that though in all 
these particulars, Mr. Hogg’s pozm may be utterly worthless, the author 
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must still possess the very ordinary faculty of rhyming tolerably. It 
would be impossible to quote the hundredth part of the barbarous 
rhymes we had marked—we must therefore content ourselves with 
gathering a few in haste: assuring our readers, however, that many 
hundreds as strange and uncouth as those we quote may be found 
scattered through the six books of which the PoE consists. Sir Pertinax 
Macsycophant is a great authority for the verb to boo ; and he is uni- 
formly copied by his poetical countryman : 

‘ There stood Eric, smiling, bowing— 

What a form for youthful wooing !’"—p. 260. 

‘ To either side one half did bow, 

His head and breast were cleft in two ;’—p. 214. 

‘ Here, o’er the dust of chief, I bow, 

That conquer’d him who speaks to you.’—p. 314. 

‘ To-day I have a task to do; 

To-morrow at thy feet I'll bow.’ —p. 414. 


Upon the same principle, we suppose the following rhymes are 
orthodox in the North: 
‘ A sacred sovereign, you'll allow, 
Should better know these things than you.’—p. 285. 
‘ But what is more ; though Eric now, 
In anger, hath consign’d to you.’—p. 286. 
‘ Brande. of his fortune was so proud 
The very ground on which he stood.’—p. 299. 
* The seven towers of Silma too, 
Alas! were all abandon’d now.’—p. 308. 


No English mouth could transform the following into rhymes: per- 
haps they may sound better in their native Doric: . 

* Now it hath happen’d in way so odd, 

That man could not the event forbode :’—p. 419. 

‘ Stretch but thy finger from the spheres 

Towards these bloody worshippers.'—p. 432. 

‘ There, over Coulan’s lowly urn, 

The mighty Eric deign'd to mourn ;'—p. 313. 

‘ Uttering such horrid sounds of wrath, 

As hell had bellow’d from beneath.’—p. 21 

‘ I know this well—too well to feign, 

And have my way, as-thou hast thine,’"—p. 105. 

© Conscious of innocence the while, 

The queen look’d on that hideous veil.’—p. 17 

‘ One foamy wave, thundering and smoking, 

And mighty pines rending and rocking.’—p. 181. 

‘ Then hands were stretch’d, (why should they not ?) 

That loosed his gorget from his throat.’=p. 400. 
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‘ If not, to me it seems as nought, 

I'll take her, and her land to boot.’—p. 94. 
* When none were nigh the foe to check, 
Or crown or city to protect.’—p. 136. 

* Put one arm round the royal neck ; 

The other, with all due respect.’—p. 127. 
* While many a noble lady’s voice, 

Lauded aloud the fond caprice.’—p. 351. - 
* Coulan perceived, with throbbing breast, 
The chance had come for which he wished.’—p. 295. 
* Of war, religion, or of law, 

Without consulting Columba.’—p. 31. 


Besides all this, we meet perpetually with have and grave, her and 
wear—cast and breast—floor and hour—down and on—truth and mouth 
—coast and lost—foam and tomb, &c. The following rhymes we had 
hitherto imagined only bore that character in the Emerald Isle :—but 
Mr. Hogg having transferred them to his pages, we presume they are 
considered equally harmonious in Caledonian land, flame and supreme 
—gate and defeat—scene and pain—appeal and fail—came and beam 
—heave and. wave—severe and declare—grimace and peace—hail and 

al—and a thousand others. Mr. Hogg has the less excuse for these 

‘barous sounds, as he never scruples to make the mere repetition of 
the final syllable.do duty as a rhyme—thus: resolve, dissolve: lea, 
Suriously: all, withal: hear, here: tate, relate: rose, morose: age, 
vassalage, &c. &c. But even such rhymes as these are more tolerable to 
our ears, than the new words he introduces to our acquaintance when 
he wants an harmonious close : 


‘ And the north breeze, in boastful sough 

Told them, in language plain enough, —p. 161. 
* The rudeness of the savage herne, 

Kythed in his hideous face altern.—p. 163. 


We really cannot conceive how Mr. Hogg can ever be at a loss for 
rhymes, when he ventures to employ such words as we have quoted—or 
as the following, which are abundantly strewn through the PoEm ; 
amate, flurred, dern, trowed, deray, flouficed, sough, gree, immane, 
browsts, cluck, tarn, knurled, debel, a hight, crimosin, boom, collied, 
gleen, torfel, steven, gallowed, &c. &c. But we are wearied of our dull 
task, and must now escape from it. We cannot, however, refrain from 
quoting a few lines from a long passage, in which the port forbids 
certain persons from reading him. ‘This class he has himself taken 
care shall be a comprehensive one: and even without his caution 
there are several passages in his poem (affectedly dedicated to the 
Daughters of Caledoma) which would effectually prevent its ever 
falling into the hands of the persons alluded to in the following mag- 
nificent lines :— , 

* He next debars all those who dare, 
. Whether with proud and pompous air, 
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With simpering frown, or nose elate, 

To name the word INDELICATE ! 

For such may harp be never strung, 

Nor warbling strain of Scotia sung ; 

But worst of guerdons be her meed, 

The garret, poll, and apes to lead: ‘ 
Such word or term should never be 

In maiden’s mind of modesty.’ 


It is very natural, that such a writer as Mr. Hogg should fear and 
hate reviewers, and their readers; they are therefore debarred from the 
delight of perusing his enchanting volume, in this elegant and lofty 
strain, the effect of which we shall not endeavour to destroy, by 


adding a word more : . 


* Next, he debars all those who sew 
Their faith unto some stale review ; 
That ulcer of our mental store, 

The very dregs of manly lore ; 

Bald, brangling, brutal, insincere ; 
The bookman’s venal gazetteer ; 
Down with the trash, and every gull 
That gloats upon their garbage dull !’ 





2.—The Improvisatrice: and other Poems. By L. E. L. 12mo. p.p. 227. 
Longman and Co. 1824. 


WE imagine very few of our readers know, that, within the last 
twelvemonths, there has appeared a volume of poetry, on which 
the following decision has been pronounced : “ as far as our poetical 
taste and critical judgment enable us to form an opinion, we can adduce 
no instance ancient or modern, of similar talent and excellence.” The 
ancients are out done, and the moderns are surpassed by an English poet 
of the year of our Lord 1824, and this is the first moment that the news 
has come to our ears! That poet, too, the same critic informs us, is “ a 
young female.” 

Our readers, no doubt, are restless with curiosity to learn the name 
of the critic, and the name of the poet: when we mention the London 
Literary Gazette, as the work in which the criticism appeared, pro- 
bably we have given to all, who are acquainted with this weekly 
journal, a sufficient criterion of the worth of the criticism. 

We are.afraid that having informed our readers that “ the poetical 
taste and critical judgment” which pronounce the eulogium upon this 
poet, are those of the Literary Gazette, we shall have entirely quenched 
their curiosity to learn any thing about the writings of the young 
female ; and most probably have excited a strong prejudice against them. 
Assuredly few have more reason to apply the Italian proverb to them- 
selves, than she has: 


Da chi mi fido, mi guarda Dio : 
Da chi non mi fido, mi guarderd Io. 
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thus rendered in homely language by a writer of the 16th century : 


From him I trust God help me at my neede = 

Of him I trust not, myself will take heede. 
As we may have done harm, therefore, to L. E. L. (for she is the 
poetess to the talent and excellence of whose Improvisatrice and other 
poems, the critic of the Literary Gazette can find no parallel ancient 
or modern), by quoting the eulogium of her panegyrist, we will 
endeavour to atone for it, by assuring our readers, that her poems 
are better than such a criticism from such a critic might lead them to 


expect. 

7 w are to trust the Literary Gazette and common gossip, author- 
ities pretty much on a par on this subject, poets are as Hare as mush~ 
rooms, and start up, in the present day, as rapidly as they do after a 
shower. We cannot walk the streets of London without jostling a 
poet ; and our provincial towns and country places equally abound in 
them. There appeared at Christmas last, at least half a dozen Literary 
Pocket Books, and each of those boasted of having at least a dozen 
poets on their establishment: what a contrast between the year 1825, 
when Britain alone could boast of nearly one hundred poets, and the 
2500 years or thereabouts that elapsed between Homer and Milton, 
when the whole world could not boast of half that number. 

Every body talks, and judges about poetry ; most people write what 
they cail poetry some time in their lives; and yet not two persons 
agree what poetry really is. We certainly are not going, at present, to 
define it, or inquire into its essential elements, but we may just 
remark, that the highest and rarest kind of poetry is that of thought: 
this, no language can deprive of its essential and intrinsic excellence, 
though language may set it off to advantage. A second and very in- 
ferior species of poetry consists in thoughts not poetical in themselves, 
but expressed in language, which, by the associations connected with it, 
excites the imagination or feelings, and carries them out of this world of 
reality, into a world of theirown. Their abode there, however, is not 
nearly so undisturbed, pleasurable, or permanent, as when they are 
transported thither by the magic power of the poetry of thought and 
language united. Besides these, we know of no other kind of poetry : 
what in general passes for such, is nothing else but an assemblage of 
metaphors, similes, and poetical words, often destitute of any meaning, 
and never possessed of more than is barely sufficient to preserve it from 
falling into absolute nonsense. 

All languages have metaphors and similes: the English language is 
also very rich in poetical terms; words, that, having always been set 
apart for poetry, have, as mere words, poetical associations, and no 
associations connected with common life, conversation, or literature. To 
a real poet, one who has poetical thoughts, such a language affords great 
facilities and advantages: it enables him to transmit, in their undi- 
minished sublimity, beauty, or pathos, all that his imagination or his 
feelings create in his own breast. But, to a person: who is not @ poet in 
thought, the English language is an evil, not a blessing ; its richness 
in poetical terms conceals from him his own poverty in poetical thought ; 
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and because he has at command a string of poetical expressions he 
foolishly imagines himself a poet. 

L. E. L. has, with multitudes of others at all times, and more 
especially in the present day, fallen into this mistake: and she has fallen 
into it the more readily and deeply, because nearly all her poetry relates 
to love, a topic, for every thing connected with which there are nearly 
as many forms of expression and words as there are in Arabic fora 
lion ; and on which we would engage to manufacture a poet out of any 
young person, particularly a female, by supplying her with a dictionary 
of love phrases, similes, &c., with as little exertion of intellect, as is 
employed in manufacturing a stocking in the loom. 

That our authoress is capable of better things, that, amidst very much 
that is mere verbiage, and pages filled with puny and sickly thoughts 
clothed in glittering language that draws the eye off from their real 
character and value, there are indications of poetical talent, the follow- 
ing quotation, from one of the minor poems, proves: premising that the 
heroine of it had deserted her widowed mother, gone off with a lover ; 
had been, in her turn, deserted by him, and is returning to her parent : 

‘ She reached her mother’s cottage ; by that gate 

She thought how her once lover wont to wait 

To tell her honied tales !—and then she thought 

On all the utter ruin he had wrought! 

The moon shone brightly, as it used to do~ 

Ere youth, and hope, and love, had been untrue ; 

But it shone o’er the desolate! The flowers 

Were dead ; the faded jessamine, unbound, 

Trailed, like a heavy weed upon the ground. 

‘ She entered in the cottage. None were there! 

The hearth was dark,—the walls looked cold and bare ! 

All—all spoke poverty and suffering ! 

All—all was changed ; and but one only thing 

Kept its old place! Rosaxie’s mandolin 

Hung on the wall, where it had ever been. 

There was one other room—and Rosavi£ 

Sought for her mother there. A heavy flame 

Gleamed from a dying lamp ; a cold air came 

Damp from the broken casement. There one lay, 

Like marble seen but by the moonlight ray ! 

And Rosauie drew near. One withered hand 

Was stretched, as it would reach a wretched stand 

Where some cold water stood! And by the bed - 
She knelt—and gazed—and saw her mother—dead !’ 
To conclude ; our serious and well-meant advice to L. E. L. is, to free 
herself as much as possible from her poetical vocabulary, to nurse her 
poetical thoughts, to avoid the subject of love, a topic so full of words 
and so barren of thought, and, above all, not to be elated by the praise; 
er guided by the “ poetical taste and critical judgment” of the Literary 
Gazette, if she wish that her reputation as a poet should rest on a solid 
and permanent foundation. 
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3.—The Impracticability of a North-West Passage for Ships impartially 
considered. By Scrutator. London. 1824. 


Tuts pamphlet is the production of a British Naval Officer, much 
esteemed for skill in his profession, and the handsome manner in which 
he supports opinicns opposed to high authority. By high authority, we 
do not mean the importance and value attached to the knowledge or re- 
search of the individual whom Scrutator exposes. It is no secret, that 
the Reviewer in the Quarterly, who generally writes upon the subject 
of the Polar voyages, is famous (we had almost said infamous) for the 
scantiness of his information and the short-sightedness of his views—we 
allude to his official station. This gentleman has, however, already, in 
some measure, seen through his errors, and we hope has received a lesson 
which will teach him never again to rely solely on his own judgment, or 
to impeach the veracity of others on the authority of his private vagaries. 
In 1817 public attention and expectation were excited by an article on 
the North-west Passage in (as Scrutator says) “a popular critical journal.” 
The writer, after asserting that the relation of Maldonado was destitute 
both of “ veracity and authenticity,” adds, “ we are by no means in- 
clined to suppose that such a voyage as it describes is impracticable. We 
firmly believe, on the contrary, that such a passage does exist, and may 
be of no difficult execution.” And again, “ If the continent of Ame- 
rica shall be found to terminate, as is most likely, about the 70° of lati- 
tude, or even below it, we have little doubt of a free and practicable 

round it for seven or eight months every year.” It is much to 
be regretted that he had not consulted some old ‘ coast of Greenland,’ or 
‘ Davis's Straits’, captain, who would speedily have undeceived him ; nay, 
even the ‘ Hudson’s-Bay’ men might have chilled his ardent expecta- 
tions, and, at least, have taught him circumspection. He likewise de- 
clares, “ the solution of this important problem is the business of three 
months out and home !!,” without doubt.to be performed in the flying 
Dutchman, for no.other vessel could have accomplished it in the time, 
even supposing the passage perfectly free. The masses of ice are made 
to dissolve, by the harlequin flourish of the Reviewer’s pen, and the 
worthy secretary speaks as confidently as if he were also what seamen 
term “a clerk of the weather.” It is unnecessary for us to say one word 
as to what extent these flattering prospects have been realized. Seven 
years have elapsed and the existence of a North-west passage remains 
nearly as problematical as ever. That such a passage may exist is cer- 
tainly possible, but we perfectly agree with Scrutator respecting the im- 
probability of its being ever navigable for ships. The whole of the 
article in question, as well as others which subsequently appeared, are 
full of absurdities and contradiction. We have neither space nor incli- 
nation to notice the fiftieth part of them. Scrutator has exposed much 
of this, and though he offers his remarks with considerable diffidence 
(for which by-the-by we are half inclined to be angry with him), yet 
they carry solid conviction to the mind. The grounds on which the 
Quarterly Reviewer took his stand in favour of the existence and prac~ 
ticability of a North-west passage are the following: 

Ist. The existence of a perpetual current setting down from the 
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northward from the Polar Basin through Baffin’s Sea and Davis's 
Straits into the Atlantic, with a velocity of four, and sometimes of five 
miles an hour. 
2nd. The non-existence of Baffin’s Bay as drawn in the charts. 
3rd. A circumvolving current setting perpetually ‘ from the Pacific 
through Behring’s Strait’ info the Polar Basin, and out of it into 
the Atlantic ; the existence of which, in his opinion, affords the best hope 
for the success of the expeditions engaged in exploring a passage into 
the Pacific,” by way of the Pole as well as along the north coast of 
America. 
4th. A great Polar Sea free from ice near the Pole, if free from 
land. 
With respect to the first, no such current has been found to exist, 
as is proved by the testimony of the voyagers sent on discovery, and 
for the best possible reason. Baffin’s Bay, it has been ascertained, igs 
really what it was represented to be. The third yet remains to be 
discovered, though we are decidedly of opinion that it only exists in 
the Reviewer's brain. The last rests solely on the supposition of the Pole 
being “ free from land.” But even were it free from land, there can be 
but little doubt that the regions immediately surrounding the Pole are 
never free from ice. The Edinburgh Philosophical Journal has charged 
Scrutator with declaring the North-west passage impossible, but we 
really cannot find any such statement advanced in his pamphlet. On 
the contrary, he has stated in his preface that he “ does not pretend to 
give any opinion of his own” (though, we believe, few persons are better 
capable of producing sound argument connected with nautical ability); 
but says “ the facts stated, and (of course) believed by the authors from 
whom we have quoted, and who have advocated the practicability as 
well as the existence of a North-west passage, appear to me to show 
its impracticability for ships, and to render its very existence more 
doubtful than ever.” These inferences are drawn from data furnished 
chiefly, if not entirely, by those advocates themselves. But whether they 
be fair and legitimate inferences is another question, and most probably 
Scrutator would be thankful to the writer in the Edinburgh Philoso« 
phical Journal to point out C eee how and where they are not so. 
Again, the writer says, “ Though the chances may be heavy against, 
captain Parry’s present success, there seems no ground for considerin 
with Scrutator, the undertaking as desperate.” Whatever Scrutator’s 
considerations may be, we cannot discover in any part that he has ex~. 
ressed himself as conceiving the undertaking desperate or impossible. 
But what does the writer acknowledge? “ If captain Parry succeeds in, 
getting past the barrier formed by the chain of islands running from Mel- 
ville Peninsula to the west of Regent’s Inlet, and enters the open sea 
about Point Turnagain, we have no doubt of his success.” Now, from 
Point Turnagain the rest of the passage is to be made along the coast of 
America, and the writer has no doubt of success, if captain Parry enter 
. the open sea about that point. This view is, doubtless, very flat- 
tering, but how is it to be reconciled with what occurs in a previous 
page? “ We are, with pain, obliged to state that our anticipations as to 
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the result are not very sanguine.” Again. “ Our auguries are un- 
favourable, even with respect to a single ship ever, in a single instance, 
completing the voyage from one end to the other.” At another page— 
“* Captain Parry’s present idea seems to be, that his main hope is by keep- 
ing close to, the coast of America, and taking advantage of the occasional 
openings which occur, when the ice, loosened by Spring, is drifted into 
the open sea. If this view be correct, the passage can scarcely be con- 
sidered as at all possible.” What pa: ? why that very passage along 
the north coast yor from uke Tousen, where captain Parry’s 
main hope rests, and where the writer has “ no doubt of his success.” And 
wh he no doubt of his success? Because after explaining why he 

iffers in opinion with captain Parry, and why it “seems inconceivable 
that such an immense coast as that extending to Behring’s Strait can be 
traversed without endless delay, and without meeting, more than once, 
with impassable barriers,” he continues further on—‘ But the case 
seems likely to be very different with a wide ocean having zo bordering 
land whatever !! In considering, however, such an open expanse as the 
only favourable case, it remains still doubtful whether it exists; and yet 
more, what chance there is of ever reaching it.” A wide ocean having no 
bordering land whatever, the writer considers as the only favourable case, 
and gravely says, it remains doubtful (only doubtful) whether it 
exists. We can no more entertain the idea of such an evistence, 
than we could of the Quarterly Reviewer’s Polar Basin, without that 
vim of bordering land with which he has lately surrounded it, and there- 
by barred all access for ships. Scrutator is also charged with disputing 
** the existence of the great circumvolving current through Behring’s 
Strait and round the northern coast of America. The current through 
Behring’s Strait, however, is attested by Kotzebue and Cook, and seems 
to arise almost necessarily from a conformation of coast similar to that 
which pushes the Gulf stream through the Bahama channel.” Scru- 
tator has certainly disputed, on ques drawn from recent voyages, the 
existence of the Quarterly Reviewer's perpetual circumvolving current ; 
but he has particularly acknowledged, on the authorities of Cook, Clarke, 
and Kotzebue, the current setting to the northward and eastward through 
Behring’s Strait. We cannot agree with that writer as to the cause 
which he assigns ; because in one case the obstruction is continuous, and 
in the other the lands are disjoined. 

Our limits will not admit of our entering further into the subject at 
present. We shall, therefore, only add an earnest recommendation of 
— pamphlet to all who are honest enough to think for them- 

ves. 
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4.—The Coronation of His Most Sacred Majesty King George the Fourth s 
solemnised in the Collegiate Church of St. Peter, Westminster, upon the 
19th Day of July, 1821. Published by His Majesty’s Especial Com- 
mand. aan Sir George Nayler, Garter Principal King of Arms, Lon. 
don. 24. 


A ForTY-GUINEA book devoted to the record and illustration of a 
Coronation ! If we had extended our ardent gaze throughout the whole 
universe of letters, or, which is the same thing, pored over every pa, 
of the four quarto tomes of the Bibliotheca Britannica, we should in vain 
have sought such a genuine specimen of pure, unsophisticated frivolity. 
We had thought the time was gone by for these splendid follies, and 
that the tendency of the age was decidedly to the useful, that the orna- 
mental was tolerated so far as it contributes to rational pleasure; but 
that the purely frivelous was generally despised, and nearly exploded. 
We confess that this phenomenon had very nearly confounded all our 
notions upon this subject; but we recollected in good time (for the 
circumstance has been before but too frequently obtruded upon our 
notice in the course of our critical labours), that a /usus literarum is to 
the full as common an occurrence as a lusus nature; and we have 
been fain to square our judgment-to our experience, by voting the 
broad folio before us to be a work “ born out of time,” and in under- 
taking which the author or compiler has committed much such another 
mistake as the worthy Knight of La Mancha when he took the field 
two or three centuries posterior to the final extirpation of his peculiar 

me. 

That we are not altogether wrong in forming this inference, is proved 
by the history of the publication itself. Our hterary Garter entered, no 
doubt upon the speculation with all the ardour of a green candidate 
emulous of a snug niche in the temple of Fame, and for a still more 
comfortable station near the strong-box of Fortune ; warmed by the good 
things which fell to his share of that royal banquet the glories of which it 
is his enviable lot to record, and, above all, exhilarated by the refreshing 
sun-beams of majesty, this favoured servant [see his Dedication] would 
have considered it the height of disloyalty to foresee difficulties in the 
progress of the undertaking. But it was not long before a covler calcu- 
lation of the probable profit and loss warned him of the rocks and quick 
sands which lay directly in his path. He applied to government for aid 
towards the completion of the patriotic emprize ; and the Treasury, with 
creditable tardiness and reluctance, and not without a bias from exterior 
influence, advanced £. 3,000 from the public funds—upon the condition, 
however, of being reimbursed from the proceeds of the sale, should it 
appear in the end that a sufficient number of individuals, whether patri- 
cian or vulgar, exist in the nineteenth century, who are willing to give 
forty guineas for a collection of correct likenesses of old-fashioned trunk- 
hose, mantles, red-heeled shoes, and other trumpery of the same de- 
scription. 

As humble members of the great British society—as a component part 
of the “ brave, affectionate, and ~~ —— [see again the Dedication] 

oO 
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=—who are taxed for the purpose, — others equally laudable, of 
bringing this notable work into light, we feel ourselves in some degree 
interested in the success of the speculation. We therefore seize the op- 
portunity of assuring such of the liberal nobility and gentry who may 
be inclined to be our customers, that we have seen much worse plates 
(although none, perhaps, so miserably coloured) than two or three of 
those which decorate the eight-guinea part which has already issued 
from the press. Of Sir George Nayler’s share of the undertaking it is 
only necessary to give, as a specimen, the Dedication twice before re- 
ferred to, and which we transcribe entire, as being a composition, in 
respect to its taste, grammar, sublimity, and political economy, at once 
unique and original. 


‘ TO THE 
MOST HIGH, MOST MIGHTY, AND MOST EXCELLENT MONARCH 


GEORGE THE FOURTH, 
BY THE GRACE OF GOD, 
OF THE UNITED KINGDOM OF GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND 
KING, 


DEFENDER OF THE FAITH, 
KING OF HANOVER, 
DUKE OF BRUNSWICK AND OF LUNENBURGH. 


‘ Srrz ;—With all humility, I presume to lay before your Most August 
Majesty an Historical Record of your-Majesty’s Sacred Coronation : in 
the completion of which, I have laboured with the proudest anxiety to 
fulfil your Majesty’s Royal Commands. 

‘ Supported by your Majesty’s Government in the discharge of this 
honourable and gratifying duty, I have endeavoured to offer both to the 
present age and to posterity, a Memorial of this most royal and dignified 
solemnity, illustrated by representations of the superb habiliments which 
your Majesty, not less regardful of the prosperity of your people than of 
the splendor of your Throne, was pleased to enjoin should be worn upon 
the occasion, thereby affording employment to thousands of your indus- 
trious and loyal subjects, and rendering the solemn ceremony the most 
magnificent which this country ever beheld. 

* That your Most Sacred Majesty may long continue to reign in the 
hearts of a brave, affectionate, and loyal people, is the earnest prayer of, 


Sire, Your Majesty’s 
Favoured and devoted Subject and Servant, 
GEORGE NAYLER, Garren.’ 
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5.—The Writer’s Clerk ; or the Humours of the Scottish Metropolis. In 
three Volumes, 12mo. London. 1825. 


Here are three volumes of dismal nonsense, of which the one half 
is Scotch, and the other not English. In the Author's preface, he 
seems to be afraid, that, by writing a novel, he has committed an attack 
upon morality and religion [p. 12] but of this we freely acquit him. 
We cannot, however, so easily forgive his multiplied offences against 
common sense and English; nor that dislocation of jaw occasioned by 
constant oscitation, which we have suffered during our forced perusal 
of his trash. 

The bulk of these 1,100 mortal pages consists of the interesting 
adventures of sundry drunken writers’ (or Scotch attornies’) clerks, 
who have left an obscure provincial town for Edinburgh. 1e title 
of the book promises a sort of view of Scotch Society; but all the 
“humours of the Scottish Metropolis,” are confined to descriptions 
of the wretched dinners and discourses, which the respectable persons 
above-mentioned inflict upon each other, in their apartments, au dixiéme, 
in the worst part of the old town. Here is a part of one of the most 
sensible of these dialogues : 


* « Well, Master Philosopher,” said James, ashe entered, “ what are 
you now about ?” 

« « T am reading Cicero’s Orations in the original, in order that I may 
not forget my Latin. I finished, last night, Clark’s Evidences of Chris« 
tianity, which is really a most excellent work. Have you read it, 
James ?” 

« « No, indeed, I have not. Have you read Shakspeare’s works?” 

«It is improper, James, to talk, at the same time, of subjects so 
diametrically the reverse of each other. I have read Shakspeare, but 
not by any means with such pleasure as I have read Clark’s Evidences 
of Christianity, and many other excellent works.” 

‘« You are wrong, Richard,” replied James; “ there is not a book in 
existence from which you can derive a more extensive knowledge of 
human nature, than from Shakspeare.” 

« « That is a very erroneous opinion.” ’ 


This amusing sort of writing is diversified by the unintelligible 
adventures of a worthy lady, whose child has been stolen by a gipsey. 
The Author generally shirks a touching scene, by saying, that it is 
** more easily imagined than described ;” [vol. i. p. 205] or that “ to 
paint the feelings and expressions of the parties on this occasion is 
utterly beyond our powers of description ;” (vol. iii. page 412] but in 
the detail of this incident, he has now put forth all his strength: and 
as itis the most pathetic passage in the book, it would be unjust not 
to quote it. 


‘She traversed the room, wringing her hands and exclaiming 
“Can my child not be found to me?—can none of you procure her 
to me ?—will kind Providence not restore her tome ?—oh ! will none of 
you,” said she in the most heart-rending accents, “ get my child to 
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me? Gracious Heaven, why do you all remain here ?—Husband, 
Richard, Hector, and all of you, go instantly and get my child ; 
wherever she is, find her out—ask every person—search every house— 
go over hills and fields—examine the whole country—search the wide 
world—the very depths of the ocean—ere you return without her! 
Get me my child. O husband, why do you remain ?—I don’t want 
your assistance—See your daughter in the hands of a vile ruffian—an 
abandoned wretch. O Richard, get your sister to me—your dear Eliza ! 
—Take her—snatch her instantly from that horrible monster—think 
with what cruelty she is used—hear how piercing her cries! O God! 
how cruel you are, that none of you will go. Then I must go 
myself. Oh! do not hold me—I will—I must get her out. Do you 
think that I can remain here and my child in such a terrible situa- 
tion ?”’ 


Having given a specimen of the Author's tragedy, we must now give 
a bit of his comedy, with which we shall conclude our extracts : 


* « Your breakfast, sir—Mistress bade me gie you’t—ye ha’e two now 
new-born eggs there, and they’re ter’ble guid—ye ha’e twa slices o’ ham, 
an’ it’s ter’ble guid—an’ ye ha’e a sasenger too, an’ it’s ter’ble guid— 
an’ if ye want twa or three sawt herrin’ I'll soon mak’ thae ready, 
they’re ter’ble guid! Mistress tell me ye be frae Glasgow—an’ I 
thought I wad mak’ a right guid breakfast for you, for the Glasgow 
fouk whaun they come here are gye hungry lads.”’ 


We cannot quit the Author of the Writer's Clerk without acknow- 
ledging how much the English language is indebted to him for the new 
words and modes of speech which he has introduced into it—our only 
fear is, that it will sink under its obligations to him. To “ make a 
call”—to “ write a man”’—to “ speak tolerably sensible”—to “ pull 
the ears of your head ”’—are among this writer’s new-imported graces : 
as are also divers other hyperborean flowers of speech ; such as “ dinner 
having been taken’’— incapacitated from taking breakfast”— “ he 
was keen that I should ”—* We have had an outcast’’—“ than what 
you are”—* There was one occasion that I happened "—“ know who I 
have to deal with’”»—“I complained for”—*“ neither we nor the 
reader has any thing to do "—a contemptible (for contemptuous) laugh” 
—and “ a contemptible dignity.” —The following new words figure in 
this scribbler’s pages: duplicious interrogist—scrupulocity—ju tcatory 
(for judicature )—unmagisterial-like. His Latin is as good as his 
English ; “ in proprio forma”? [vol. ii. p. 219] “ they were already 
Bacchi plenus.”—Vol. ii. p. 332 &c. &c. 

We have now, to use a favourite expression of our Author “ just 
about done” but we cannot refrain from giving his character as a 
writer in his own words, which alone can do him complete justice : 
* He is below middling; his plot of the serio-comic cast; and in his 
dialect he labours under the inconvenience of very bad English.” 
=—Vol. i. p- 151. ’ 
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6.—A few Observations on some Topics in Political Economy. London. 
Nornaville and Fell, New Bond-street. 1829. 


Tus little work we suspect to be the production of a young man, 
who, having written down some remarks which had occurred to him in 
the course of his reading, has thought them worthy of preservation in 
a permanent form. And we are glad that he has thought so. He 
seems to be well versed in the science ; and although there is no novelty 
in the opinions which he advances, they are supported in a manner 
always clear, and occasionally striking and original. 

The first section ison Value. Under this head the writer examines 
the principal questions which relate to the exchangeable values of com- 
modities. After shewing, that the cost of production is the regulator of 
value, he considers the effect of a rise of wages upon values and profits ; 
and shews that, while it is perfectly true in general, that a rise of 
wages occasions a fall of profits, yet the fall of profits is scarcely ever 
equal to the rise of wages, but bears a greater, or a less proportion to 
it according as that portion of the national capital which is employed 
in the payment of wages, bears a greater or a less proportion to the 
whole. This principle has been stated before, and particularly in Mr. 
Mill's Elements of Political Economy, but we do not remember to have 
seen it any where so fully and clearly expounded. 

In section second, our author considers the question, whether there 
can be an excess of production, and a general glut of commodities; and 
shews conclusively, that, though the supply of a particular commodity 
may temporarily exceed the demand, and- may therefore be excessive, 
the supply of things in general never can exceed the demand; 
because commodities are bought with commodities, and it is one article 
which constitutes and measures the demand for another article. 

In the third section, he points out some of the more remarkable dis- 
tinctions between capital and revenue ; and takes an opportunity of 
refuting the common fallacy about absentees, in the following instruc« 
tive passage : 

‘ There is an observation frequently made, that the number of people 
who spend their incomes abroad, is very injurious to the industry and 
wealth of this country: I allow that they may: avoid paying the assessed 
taxes, and may, in some degree, lessen the produce of others, and there- 
fore that the public revenue of the state, may to that extent be injured ; 
but I do not see how the productive industry, or wealth of the country 
should be effected. It is the production of revenue, and not the expen- 
diture of it, which employs productive industry, and creates wealth. 
If from a capital of 10,000/., I derive an income of 1,000/. a-year, it is 
that capital which employs British industry, and produces my income of 
1,000/. ; but whether that income is consumed in England, France, or 
any other country, is quite immaterial. If I spend it in France, I 
exchange the produce of British capital and labour, for the produce of 
French capital and labour; if I buy a suit of clothes at Paris, I do not 
thereby employ French industry ; it was the capital of the French 
clothier, which employed French manufacturers to make the cloth, and 
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it was the capital of the Frenck taylor, which maintained his workmen 
while they made the suit of clothes, and for which I give a portion of 
my revenue derived from British capital, and British industry. 

© It will not be contended, that the mode in which the remittance is 
made signifies, whether in gold, or any other article, for all exports 
from a country that does not produce gold, must be made ultimately 
in goods. 

* Perhaps it may be said, that if I had bought the suit of clothes in 
London, I should have replaced the capital of an English clothier, and 
an English taylor. If that were so, then I should not have replaced 
the capital of the manufacturer who fabricated the goods, in which my 
revenue was remitted to France. But this idea of one man replacing 
the capital of another, appears to me quite erroneous ; all capitalists 
replace their own capitals by their productions, and which they exchange 
with each other for their mutual advantage. A farmer with a capital 
of 1,000/. has replaced it as soon as he has raised 1,000/. worth of corn, 
exclusive of his rent ; and if he raises 100/. worth more, he has made 
ten per cent profit on his capital, the whole 1,100/. worth of corn may 
be exchanged by him for the same value in goods produced by other 
capitalists ; and in the course of the year, they will all have re-produced 
their own capitals, and a surplus in addition; which they may either 
enjoy as revenue, or employ as additional capital.'—pp. 28—30. 

In the last section, entitled “‘ The produce of Land compared with 
the produce of Manufacture,” our author concisely and forcibly exposes 
the mistake of Adam Smith, and Mr. Malthus, which consists in 
supposing, that agriculture is an employment of capital, more advan- 

us to the community than any other, because it yields a rent. He 
shews, that this peculiarity of agriculture not only is no advantage, 
but is the effect of a disadvantage, viz. the limited quantity of the best 
land ; and that if the best machines were limited in quantity, as well as 
the best land, they too would yield a rent. 

Upon the whole, we are of opinion, that this writer is qualified to 
go far in the science of political economy, and we hope, that this coup 
d’essai is only a prelude to some work of greater magnitude, and more 
general interest. 





7.—Journal of a Residence, und Travels in Columbia, during the years 1823 
and 1824. By Captain Charles Stuart Cochrane of the Royal Navy. 
London: Colburn. 2 Vols. 8vo. 1825. 


Caprarn Cocurane may be, and we have no doubt is, a very capital 
sailor, and a very brave and enterprising man; but whatever planet 
ruled the ascendant when he came into the world, most assuredly 
Mercury was not the star that predominated over his destiny. Two 
large volumes more lame and impotent in their execution, more barren 
and trifling in all their details were never before served up by the 
caterers for public curiosity. It is really very lamentable to see a 
gallant officer, thus pushed forward as the puppet of a speculating 
publisher, exposing his ignorance, credulity and incapacity, and taking 
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upon himself the authorship of this foolish book, which, in fact, tells us 
nothing but how he eat and slept, and battled with musquitoes. It is 
not every captain of the royal navy who can, like Basil Hall, combine 
the scientific seaman with the accomplished writer, and the acute and 
philosophical observer of nature and of man. The travels of Captain 
Cochrane contain absolutely nothing, not a single new fact or observa- 
tion of any kind whatever ; his work is made up entirely of such passages 
as are subjoined, eked out here and there by extracts of half a score 
pages at a stroke from Basil Hall’s Journal, or translated from some old 
French or Spanish travellers. Captain Cochrane is also, unhappily, a 
man of sentiment, affected with a mania for the picturesque, and talks 
of silvery brooks, and waving forests, with just that sort of simpering 
pathos, which we should expect to hear from the fat daughter of a city 
tallow-chandler, when, for the first time in her life, she finds herself 
placed out of sight of houses. But enough on this subject: the fol- 
lowing, taken at random, are pretty fair specimens of the sort of 
reading contained in these volumes. 


‘ Rose at day-light, and mounting our horses at seven o'clock, pro- 
ceeded to Baranguilla, a small vi about a league from Solidad, 
where we passed the day with Mr. Glenn, a merchant from Canada, 
who had been settled here eight years; a very intelligent man, and 
apparently making a fair fortune..—Vol. i., p. 76. 

‘ On this occasion I witnessed the advantage of wearing spurs, and 
management in riding. A race was run between two of the horses at 
the full-pacing speed ; gne of the riders wore spurs and the other had 
none; the former won; afterwards they exchanged horses, and the 
vanquished steed now became victor.”——Vol. i., p. 84. 

‘ April 1st. Tom Fool’s day, and we were really foiled and fooled 
completely, being unable to get boatmen and bogas, whom in this 
country it is difficult to procure. —Vol. i., p. 85. 

‘ Good-friday. Fish very scarce, and no meat allowed to be used ; 
rather on short allowance ; hoped that the fast-days would speedily 
terminate. Went to church about eight o'clock in the evening with 
Colonel Rieuex. The curate, a young man, preached with great energy 
and violent gesticulation in a sing-song tone.’—Vol. i., p. 80. 


How very curious this information, especially when we bear in mind 
that it was brought from Solidad, an obscure town on the banks of the 


Magdalena. 


‘ April 7. Rose at four o’clock, not much refreshed. Saw the track 
of an alligator within ten yards of our bed, and at thirty yards distance 
saw five together. Men sleeping on mats on the beach, under their toldos, 
have been carried off by these gentry, but we have not heard of this 
accident occurring to any who have slept in beds, which was our only 
consolation, knowing that, in all probability, the same scene would so 
often occur to us.’ 


The tedium of the Captain’s journeying is occasionally relieved by 
such “ moving accidents,” and “ hair-breadth escapes” as the following. 
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We regret that he has scattered these oases of the desert so thinly ; for 
we question whether in the whole of the thousand or eleven hundred 
pages lying before us, we could pick out three other adventures equally 
touching and perilous. 


‘ Slept at a cottage, where a poor young woman was suffering ex- 
cruciating pain from a whitlow, which she was ignorant how to treat. 
I made her a poultice, with the addition of a little sweet oil, and 
applied it myself, giving her directions how to proceed.’—Vol.i., p. 143. 

* When on the point of fording the river, a curious incident occurred ; 
I observed a small hawk flying with a branch of a tree in his mouth, 
which he dropped on the bank near me and commenced eating. I 
immediately rode up to see what he was devouring, I discovered that it 
was a wasp’s nest, formed in the forked point of a small branch of a tree : 
the hawk had by constant picking broken the branch by his beak, and 
had then flown with his prey to the river where he had well ducked 
them, for the poor wasps appeared half-drowned; and then as they 
commenced crawling out of their cells, the hawk ate them one by one.’ 
—Vol. ii., p. 340. 

‘To add to our misery a tremendous thunder-storm came on, attended 
with a deluging rain. I remained for some time under a very thickly- 
leafed tree; my friend went on. Shortly after, I was about to follow 
him, perceiving that there was no prospect of an abatement of the 
storm, when my ears were assailed by what I imagined the hideous roar 
of a tiger, who appeared to have taken up his position in the very road 
I had to pass. The roaring approached me: I had only a pistol, and 
the rain pouring in torrents rendered this but of little use. What was 
to be done? There was no time to be lost. I turned my mule’s head, 
and was about to retreat at a round pace, when one of my peons came 
up. I asked him what was to be done? he appeared surprised. ‘ Have 
you not heard the roar of a tiger approaching this way ?”” I demanded 
of him. ‘“ Oh master,” was the reply “the roaring is only that of a 
troop of monkeys, incommoded by the rain!” ’ 





8.—A Short View of the First Principles of the Differential Calculus. By 
the Rev. Arthur Browne, M.A. Fellow of St. John’s College, Cam- 
bridge. London. Whittaker. 8vo. pp. 198. 


WueEtueEr we look at the celebrity of its discoverers, the subtle and 
mysterious character of its principles, or its uses as an instrument of 
scientific research, the Diffcrential or Fluxionary Calculus, must un- 
doubtedly be considered one of the most curious departments of human 
knowledge. The contributors to the development of its methods are 
to be found only among the very highest names; neither accident nor 
second-rate genius has ever accelerated its march a jot. Newton laid the 
foundation, promulgated its first rules, and clothed its peculiar ideas in a 
new algorithm. Leibnitz, who contended with Newton himself for the 
honour of this invention, is, at least, the discoveror of the Method of Para- 
meters, one of the most efficient instruments in the hands of the modern 
analysts. The processes of Integration were almost entirely found out 
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by the Bernoullis. It was reserved for Lagrange to resume the whole 
science, to place it under an aspect entirely new, to divest it of all that 
subtility in which its principles had hitherto been enveloped, and to 
place them on the plain and unequivocal grounds of ordinary mathe- 
matical evidence. 

To enter into satisfactory details on the several topics to which we 
have here adverted would be beyond our present purpose. The work 
which has led us into these remarks is not of that character to require 
any lengthened notice, and not of sufficient importance to induce us to 
tempt the indulgence of our readers through some twenty or thirty pa 
of historical deduction, or critical examination of abstract and subtle prin- 
ciples. 

rThe fundamental rules of this Calculus may be derived from a variety 
of considerations. With Newton, we may introduce time and motion, and 
define fluxions by the assistance of our ordinary notions of velocity ; 
with Leibnitz, we may consider it as a method of Infinitesimals ; 
with D’Alembert, as a method of limits; with Euler, as a method of 
Vanishing Fractions ; or with Lagrange, simply as a branch of Algebra. 
Each of these modes has its imperfections; either it is not sufficiently 
rigorous in point of evidence, or it is long and embarrassing in its appli. 
cation. The method of Leibnitz, which is logically the most imperfect, 
is in practice the most convenient; that of | pom is capable of the 
most exact and rigorous demonstration, and is perhaps the only one 
which is completely intelligible. 
\ It is this last mode of delivering the principles of the Calculus which 
Mr. Browne adopts, and his treatise is, in fact, simply a commentary on 
the first two or three chapters of the Théorie des Fonctions. It treats 
therefore a mere fragment of the subject, but that fragment should be 
thoroughly understood by him who wishes to apply its principles. That 
object may be attained with greater readiness from Mr. Browne’s book 
than any other with which we are acquainted, and we know not that 
we can bestow on it any greater praise. 

Thus much for the body of the work. There is also a preliminary 
essay, or preface, on the influence of mathematics as a means of educa- . 
tion. If this essay or apology for mathematics is to be accepted as a 
fair and average specimen of the ameliorating influence of these studies 
on the intellectual faculties, we think that it contains within itself a 
sufficient rebutment of the opinions which it advances. We cannot 
congratulate Mr. Browne on being “ himself the great sublime he 
draws.” Very rarely indeed has it been our lot to fall in with any thing 
more bald and meagre in expression, more weak, indecisive, and illogical 
in point of argument. The question which it treats is, nevertheless, a 
question of importance, and on some other occasion we may, perhaps, 
examine it in detail, and try whether the pretences by which Cam. 
bridge upholds the virtues of its present system will bear the touch« 
stone of a logical examination. 





ADDENDUM. 


Since our article on the Law of Libel was printed off, Mr. Peel 
has come forward with his new measure concerning Special Juries, 
High as our opinion of the present ministers had previously been, 
this measure raises it far higher. Their commercial reforms, 
though of the greatest conceivable importance to the community, 
involved no sacrifice to themselves ; as far as trade is concerned, 
the interest of rulers and that of the community are the same, 
and in serving the public they were at the same time, and to 
the same extent serving themselves. But there is now exhibited 
a phenomenon scarcely paralleled in history—a government 
voluntarily giving up power—a power which (in spite of the 
assertions of the ignorant and the interested) was exercised, and, 
till very lately, most efficiently exercised. 

It is not, however, for the sake of paying the just tribute of 
our praise to Mr. Peel and his colkinaeatins teat we advert to this 


subject at present. Itis for the purpose of shewing that our 
arguments against the Law of Libel are in no way whatever 
affected by the abolition of the packing eggs The spirit of 


the law is unaltered. All censure of rulers is illegal. True, 
there is now some check upon the despotism of the judge, in 
the verdict of an unpacked jury. But this check, what is it? 
The disposition which juries may occasionally have to set aside 
the law, and permit strictures on the government, illegal though 
they be, to go unpunished. It is clear from the arguments 
which we laid before our readers in the first article of this Number 
of our journal, that just in proportion as the law is acted upon, 
misgovernment is insured ; and that the only chance for good 
government lies in its being set aside. That there may never 
more be found a jury who will convict any person accused of a 

olitical libel, is therefore our fervent wish; though we fear, 
rom the facility with which juries so frequently suffer themselves 
to be either duped or brow-beaten by the judge, that our best 
chance is in the unwillingness which ministers themselves (to 
their eternal honour) have of late years evinced, to invade the 
right of free discussion. 


END OF VOL. III. 
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